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CONFERENCE 

ON 

WAR    RELIEF    AND    PERSONAL    SERVICE. 


Held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  June  10^  11,  and  12, 1915. 


THURSDAY    MORNING. 

Sir  Cpearles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Subject :  zhe  H60l6tance  of  Sadora  anb  Solbiere : 
tbeir  f  amiliee  ani)  pcpenbante,  eincc  tbc 
©utbreaft  of  Mar. 

The  Chairman  :  Your  Grace,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I 
have  been  asked  to  read  the  following  letters  of  regret  for 
absence  from  the  meeting.  The  first  is  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  says  :  *  I  am  much  interested  to  hear  of  the 
proposed  Conference,  and  wish  most  heartily  that  I  could  be 
present,  especially  during  the  discussion  of  the  subject  fixed 
for  June  11 ;  but  I  fear  it  is  impossible.  I  am  held  up  by 
many  engagements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  fixed  long  ago. 
I  must  content  myself  with  wishing  every  success  to  the  Con- 
ference.' Then  we  have  a  note  from  Lady  St.  Cyres,  who 
writes  to  say  that  she  is  away  in  the  country,  under  doctor's 
orders,  for  rest,  and  fears  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  be 
present.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving  expresses  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present,  so  does  Miss  Macarthur.  We  have  similar 
letters  from  Lady  Koberts,  Lady  French,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Lady  Eglinton,  and  Lord  Grey. 
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•'''J  giioiild  like  Srst  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  me  in  asking  me  to  take 
the  Chair  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  Conference,  a  Confer- 
ence which  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  Although  it  may 
not  appear  very  much  in  the  public  eye  at  the  present  moment, 
when  all  our  minds  are  concentrated  on  the  necessity  and  the 
duty  of  seeing  this  War  through  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
undoubtedly  in  the  very  near  future  the  need  for  this  Con- 
ference will  be  self-evident,  and  it  is  right  and  wise,  I  think, 
therefore,  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  these 
questions,  and  especially  in  the  subject  that  is  before  the  meet- 
ing for  this  morning,  and  who  have  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  questions  of  relief,  should  meet 
together  to  discuss  and  decide  what  are  the  best  steps  that 
we  ought  all  to  pursue. 

I  heard  the  story  a  few  days  ago  of  an  American  gentle- 
man who  was  over  in  this  country  just  at  the  time  w^hen  it 
w^as  being  frequently  alleged  by  Germany  that  the  War  had 
been  engineered  by  England.     His  remark  was  this  :  that  any 
stranger  who  came  over  to  this  country  and  saw  how  absolutely 
unprepared  from  a  military  point  of  view  the  country  was 
could    have    no    doubt    that    that    accusation    was    entirely 
false.     Now,   if  that  accusation  is  false  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  military  preparation,  what  is  to  be   said  about 
the  preparation  to  be  made  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the 
charitable  public  and  upon  pubHc  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  also 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  have  been  disabled  in  the 
War?    We  were  equally  unprepared  for  that,  and  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  things  that  has  come  out  of  this  War  is  the 
way  in  which  the  British  public  has  organised  itself  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  which 
are  being  made  upon  it.     Now,  I  think  that  one  ought  to  say 
this  much — that  very  little  blame  can  really  be  attached  to 
the  War  Office  itself.      It  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  meet 
an  emergency,   which  it  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen, 
with  a  staff  which  was  entirely  and  absolutely  insufficient  to 
meet  that  demand.       It  was  overwhelmed  with  work,  and 
overwhelmed  with  new   regulations  which  were   constantly 
coming  in.     Under  the  old  regulations  separation  allowances 
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and  allowances  of  that  kind  were  only  paid  to  those  who  were 
married  on  the  strength,  as  I  may  call  it — who  were  officially 
recognised  as  married;  but  directly  the  War  broke  out  the 
Government  announced  that  this  regulation  was  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  separation  allowances  were  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
all  married  soldiers.  Well,  the  first  thing,  naturally,  that 
occurs  to  anybody  connected  with  this  kind  of  arrangement  is 
that  the  War  Office  did  not  know  what  soldiers  were  married 
and  what  soldiers  were  not  married,  and  therefore  the  whole 
of  that  had  to  be  ascertained  first.  The  next  thing  that  had 
to  be  done  after  that  was  to  discover  where  all  these  good 
people  lived,  where  the  wives  and  children  lived,  and  it  natur- 
ally took  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  before  the 
addresses  could  be  ascertained  and  the  marriage  certificates 
and  the  proper  evidence  placed  before  the  authorities. 

The  next  complication  arose  from  the  fact  that  depen- 
dants' allowances  had  to  be  provided  for.  That  was  an 
equally  complicated — in  fact,  rather  more  complicated — ques- 
tion, because  it  involved  several  financial  matters  which  had 
to  be  very  carefully  considered  and  gone  into.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  staff  of  the  War  Office  under  these  circumstances  had 
to  be  enormously  increased,  and  it  had  to  be  increased  by 
people  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  questions  of  the  kind; 
and  then  also  the  new  regulations  which  were  brought  in  were 
new  even  to  the  old  staff.  Therefore  there  is  small  ground 
for  misunderstanding  the  reason  for  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 

Now,  some  method  had  to  be  found  immediately  to  meet 
the  emergency,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  country  rose  in  a 
most  wonderful  way  to  meet  these  difficulties  at  once.  The 
National  EeHef  Fund,  as  we  all  know,  was  very  quickly  sub- 
scribed to,  and  an  enormous  sum  of  money  was  raised,  but 
even  then  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  get  along  at  all  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  existence  of  such  a  Society  as  the 
Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  FamiHes  Association,  who  very  nobly 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  filled  it  with  a  rapidity  for  which 
they  deserve  all  compliment  and  all  congratulation.  A  very 
large  number  of  people  who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Society  previously  sacrificed  time  and  labour  and  devoted 
themselves  for  many  months,  and  they  are  still  devoting  them- 
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selves,  to  dealing  with  cases  that  need  assistance  before  the 
separation  allowances  can  be  obtained.       I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the   Society's  action  a  good  many  years  ago 
during  the  Boer  War.     At  that  period  it  had  been  in  a  state 
of — may  I  say? — suspended  animation  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  difficulties  faced  the  Society,  and  those  difficulties  were 
very  great.     I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  five  ladies  who 
went  down  into  a  rather  rough  quarter  of  the  East  End  of 
London  with  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  streets,  and  were 
overwhelmed  by  an  enormous  queue  of  people  standing  out- 
side  the   door   demanding  instant  relief   before   any  proper 
inquiries  could  be  made.     The  lessons  of  the  Boer  War  have 
been   carefully   studied    and   learned  by  the   Soldiers'    and 
Sailors'  Families  Association,  and  therefore  when  this  War 
broke  out  they  were  much  more  ready  to  step  into  the  breach 
and   much   more   equipped   with  experience   and  knowledge 
than  they  had  been  for  years  before.     There  was  a  time,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  when  the  action  of  this  Society  was 
very    severely    criticised    in    the    House    of    Commons.      I 
remember  a  speech  that  was  made  by  one  member  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  inquisitorial  methods  of  the  Society,  and 
practically  hoping  that  they  would  not  meet  with  support. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  that  has  all  passed  away.     I  had 
the  pleasure  a  little  time  go  of  taking  one  of  the  very  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Labour  Party  down  into  the  district 
in  which  I  was  taking  an  interest  at  the  time,  and  taking 
him  round  and  showing  him  how  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
done.     When  he  came  away  he  said  to  me,  '  How  much  does 
it  cost  you  to  run?  '     '  Oh,'  I  said,   *  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
costs  us  practically  nothing  at  all,  because  all  the  service  is 
voluntary.'     He  asked  me  where  all  the  people  came  from, 
and  I  said,  *  I  have  not  the  least  idea.     All  I  know  is  that 
they  came  from  various  parts  of  London.     They  felt  the  need 
for  their  services  and  voluntarily  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee.'     He  was  so  much  impressed  at 
the  skill  that  was  shown  by  the  workers  of  the  Society  in  that 
district  that  a  week  or  two  ago  he  told  me  that  he  made  it 
his  duty  now,  in  addressing  public  meetings  upon  the  subject 
of  the  War,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  praise  to 
the  action  that  the  Society  had  taken  in  London. 
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Now  I  want,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  to  say  just  *a  word 
about  the  future.       Pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  have 
already  been  settled.     The  disablement  pensions  which  are 
given  by  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  are  also  arranged  for  on  a 
definite  plan  which  was  settled  very  many  years  ago,  and  a 
Bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  the  House  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  which  has  been 
sitting,  dealing  with  the  amount  of  pensions  for  dependants. 
That  has  not  been  settled  yet,  and  therefore  it  is  really  im- 
possible for  us  to  discuss  whether  it  is  suitable  for  meeting  all 
the  difficulties  at  the  present   moment;  but  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  large  number  of  cases  which  are  not  covered  by 
grants  from  public  funds  and  for  which  these  public  funds  will 
really  not  be  sufficient.     At  present  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  is  extraordinarily  good,  owing  to  the  demand  of  the 
Government  for   labour,  and   the  coming  poverty  (because 
there  is  coming  poverty  and  of  a  very,  very  serious  nature)  is 
hidden  away  from  us  at  the  present  time.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  charitable  public  will  readily  respond  to  the  demands 
that  are  to  be  made  upon  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  many  suggestions  made  here  to-day  as  to  the  best  method 
to  be  adopted  for  dealing  with  these  funds;  but  I  just  want 
to  suggest  one  thing  to  your  minds  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  all  importance.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
confusion,  chaos,  overlapping,  and  indiscriminate  begging  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  there  shall  be  some  form  of 
centralisation — a  body  through  which  all  the  information  as  to 
how  each  soldier   or   sailor,    his   dependants,  his  widow  and 
orphans  are  being  dealt  with,  can  be  passed.     Now,  it  will  be 
quite  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Select  Committee 
which  has  been  considering  this  matter  is  proposing  to  set 
up  a  statutory  body  to  deal  with  the  question  of  dependants' 
allowances,  that  all  the  information  should  filter  through  that 
body,  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  amount  of  pension  to  be  given  to  widows  and  orphans, 
the  amount  of  disablement  allowance  from  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich, and  the  amount  that  is  to  be  paid  for  dependants'  allow- 
ances, and  all  the  information  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands'of 
the  Statutory  Committee.     Then  I  would  wish  also  to  make  a 
most  earnest  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
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with  charitable  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  disabled 
soldier  or  sailor,  those  who  are  trying  to  help  him  to  gain 
employment  and  get  back  as  far  as  possible  into  industrial 
life,  those  who  are  providing  extra  allowances  for  widows  and 
orphans,  that  we  should  all  join  our  hands  together  and  volun- 
tarily put  all  the  information  at  our  disposal  about  the  cases 
with  which  we  are  dealing  into  the  hands  of  this  centralising 
body.  Surely,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  two  things 
which  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  first  is  that  every  soldier 
and  every  sailor  should  know  that  there  is  one  place  to  which 
he  can  go  where  any  claim  which  he  may  have,  whether  it  is  a 
legal  claim  upon  public  funds  or  a  moral  claim  upon  the 
charity  of  the  public,  can  be  adjusted.  Secondly,  it  is  of  equal 
importance,  if  not  of  greater  importance,  that  the  general 
public  shall  be  fully  aware  of  the  same  fact  and  shall  have 
full  confidence  in  the  body  which  is  to  be  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  this  is  done  there  will 
be  nothing  but  chaos,  confusion,  and  overlapping,  three  things 
which  all  of  us  would  be  most  anxious  to  avoid.  If  we  bear 
this  fact  in  mind,  although  undoubtedly  the  poverty  that  is 
coming  upon  us  is  likely  to  be  very  great,  I  think  that  we  can 
face  the  future  with  courage  and  with  patience,  and  we  can 
face  the  difficult  times  that  we  have  to  go  through  all  over  the 
country,  and  meet  them  in  a  way  that  we  all  wish  that  they 
should  be  met. 

fiDctboba  ant)  MorFi  of  tbe  Solbtcre' 
an?)  Sailore*  ifamiltea  Heeoctatton* 

I.  The  Countess  Ferrers  (Vice-President  of  the  North- 
East  London  District  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  FamiUes 
Association)  read  the  following  paper  : — 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  to 
define  its  scope.  I  have  not  been  asked  to  write  exclusively 
of  my  own  experience  as  a  worker  in  a  division,  but  to  try  and 
give  some  general  description  of  the  work  and  methods  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  FamiUes  Association  in  London.  In 
so  large  an  organisation,  with  no  less  than  sixty-four  local 
Committees,  there  must  be  considerable  diversity  of  method, 
even  when  each  branch  is  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
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carry  out  loyally  the  instructions  issued  from  headquarters. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  many  workers  cannot  fail  to  exclaim 
at  some  one  or  other  of  my  statements,  '  Such  a  thing  was 
never  done  by  us.'  I  would  therefore  just  say  that  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  a  fair  statement  of  the  general  practice 
in  London — that  is,  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  majority 
of  divisions  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  and 
possibly  no  one  division  will  find  itself  exactly  portrayed. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association  London  has  been  divided  into  four  districts,  under 
the  Presidency  of  H.E.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 
Each  district  has  a  Vice-President,  an  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
an  Hon.  Treasurer,  whose  functions  are  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  divisions  belonging  to  their  group.  The  boundaries  of 
the  divisions  generally  follow  those  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs,  though  there  are  two  or  three  instances  of  sub- 
division. 

The  staff  of  a  division  consists  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  an  Hon.  Secretary,  an  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  a  Com- 
mittee. The  members  of  the  Committee  in  peace  time  tend 
to  represent  individual  parishes  or  groups  of  parishes  within  a 
division.  In  some  few  cases  there  was  no  Committee  at  all — 
some  divisions  might  not  have  a  single  case  to  deal  with  in  a 
year.  As  the  total  number  of  persons  assisted  in  1913  only 
amounted  to  353,  of  whom  243  were  children,  the  Association 
was  not  insufficiently  staffed  for  its  normal  work. 

Such,  then,  was  the  peace  establishment  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association  when  war  broke  out.  Most 
of  the  office-bearers  were  out  of  town,  and  though  the  greater 
number,  recollecting  the  difficulties  of  the  Boer  War,  hastened 
to  London,  I  suppose  no  helper  will  ever  look  back  to  the  early 
days  of  August  without  an  all-pervading  sense  of  nightmare. 
Offices  had  to  be  found,  a  staff  collected,  some  sort  of  organi- 
sation thought  out  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  applicants  and 
with  a  press  of  work  that  would  have  been  hard  to  cope  with 
in  an  established  and  well-equipped  office. 

The  salvation  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  extraordinary 
good  will,  self-sacrifice,  and  real  patriotism  that  were  met  with 
on  every  hand.  Offices  were  readily  lent  in  Town  Halls, 
public  baths,  libraries,  mission  halls,  parish  rooms,  and  empty 
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shops,  the  light  and  heating  being  given  free  in  many 
instances,  not  only  by  public  bodies  but  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
or  only  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  generous  help  reduced  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Association  in  London  to  the 
lowest  possible  point — the  main  outgoings  being  on  stationery, 
printing,  postage,  and  a  limited  amount  of  paid  clerical  work. 

The  clergy  of  all  denominations,  workers  from  the  local 
C.O.S.  offices,  members  of  Care  Committees,  parish  workers, 
and  an  immense  number  of  untrained  but  willing  helpers  came 
forward  day  by  day,  till  towards  Christmas  there  were  between 
three  and  four  thousand  visitors  giving  in  point  of  time  any- 
thing from  one  morning  a  week  to  six  whole  days.  The 
number  of  families  being  dealt  with  during  the  same  period 
had  risen  to  about  seventy-five  thousand. 

Forms  for  taking  down  cases  were  supplied  in  peace  time 
by  headquarters,  but  as  the  reserve  was  quickly  exhausted, 
most  divisions  adopted  some  form  of  their  own  devising,  none 
differing  essentially  from  the  original.  The  initial  difficulty 
in  the  cases  of  recruits  was  to  identify  the  man.  Had  he 
actually  enlisted  or  had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  to  take  a  long  holiday  from  domestic  life?  Women 
would  come  up  making  the  vaguest  statements.  Their  man 
had  gone  somewhere — disappeared  from  the  home — most 
likely,  they  thought,  he  would  be  in  the  Army.  No  regi- 
mental number  would  be  forthcoming,  and  if  names  were 
given  at  all  the  bewildered  worker  taking  down  a  case  might 
do  what  she  could  to  trace  units,  to  give  only  two  examples, 
severally  described  as  the  *  ditch-patch  riders  '  and  the  '  fly 
corpse.' 

In  most  cases  the  man's  identity  would  be  established  by 
the  home  visit ;  occasionally,  however,  some  accident,  such  as 
enlistment  under  another  name  for  no  particular  reason, 
would  produce  most  baffling  obstacles,  and  neighbours  would 
be  interviewed,  employers  seen,  and  recruiting  stations  visited 
before  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  enhstment  was  forth- 
coming. Interim  relief  would  be  given  in  these  cases  unless 
very  grave  suspicions  had  been  aroused. 

In  October  Mrs.  Cass,  whose  recent  death  has  deprived  the 
Society  of  a  most  valuable  friend,  evolved  a  scheme  which 
practically  put  an  end  to  this  difficulty.     Every  enlisted  man 
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must  pass  through  one  or  other  of  the  six  central  recruiting 
depots.  Mrs.  Cass  obtained  permission  from  the  War  Office 
for  a  gentleman  to  be  in  attendance  daily  at  each  of  these 
depots  and  to  give  to  every  man  after  he  was  attested  a  printed 
postcard,  upon  which  he  was  asked  to  fill  in  his  regimental 
number  and  unit  as  soon  as  it  was  known  and  to  send  it  to 
his  next-of-kin.  A  second  card  was  sent  to  the  relation  whose 
name  was  supplied  by  the  recruit,  informing  her  of  the  address 
of  the  branch  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion to  which  she  should  refer  in  case  of  need.  The  receipt 
of  these  cards  satisfied  the  Association  that  the  man  had 
genuinely  joined  the  Army,  and  relief  would  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Women  claiming  as  wives  were  expected  to  show  their 
marriage  certificates.  The  confusion  reigning  in  paymasters' 
offices,  which  caused  immense  delay  in  returning  certificates, 
gave  an  easy  loophole  to  fraud,  and  many  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate that  never  existed  was  reported  to  be  lodged  with  the 
paymaster. 

A  great  deal  of  force  was  spent  in  trying  to  recover  lost 
papers  or  in  procuring  fresh  copies  from  the  registrars  or 
clergy.  The  Kegistrar-General  very  kindly  issued  a  circular 
to  registrars  suggesting  that  as  far  as  possible  it  was  desirable 
that  copies  of  certificates  should  be  issued  at  reduced  rates, 
and  later,  in  agreement  with  the  naval  and  miUtary  authori- 
ties, notices  were  pubHshed  in  the  Press  informing  the  public 
that  verification  statements  could  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  the  Registrar-General  for  those  districts  where  the  full 
statutory  charge  was  being  made  by  the  officials.  Later  the 
paymasters  accepted  abbreviated  copies  of  certificates  when 
vouched  for  by  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Women  claiming  as  wives  but  admitting  that  they  had  no 
certificate  to  show  were  generally  seen  by  certain  special 
workers — sometimes  at  a  different  time  and  place.  Many 
divisions  have  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  unmarried  depen- 
dants, but  though  this  is  the  common  practice  in  London  it 
is  not  universal.  Sometimes  the  rescue  worker  of  the  district 
is  a  member  of  the  sub-committee,  and  in  some  parts  of 
London,  where  very  special  conditions  have  existed  owing  to 
the  War,  the  work  could  hardly  have  been  done  with  any 
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success  without  the  very  definite  local  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence that  only  a  district  rescue  worker  could  have. 

Considerable  regret  was  felt  by  many  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  the  task  should  have  been  accepted  of  deahng 
with  the  'unmarried  wives.'  The  larger  number  of  members 
of  one  Committee  resigned  on  this  point,  and  a  few  individuals 
in  other  divisions  also  withdrew ;  but  though  the  decision  may 
have  been  accepted  with  reluctance,  all  the  very  difficult  work 
that  it  has  involved  has  been  loyally  and  carefully  carried 
out.  Those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  branch  of  the  Society's 
work  will  agree  that  we  undertake  nothing  more  difficult ;  the 
investigation  has  to  be  thorough,  and  yet  everything  con- 
nected with  the  situation  requires  most  careful  and  delicate 
handling.  It  is  a  field  of  work  which  has  offered  untold  oppor- 
tunities for  the  visitor  with  personality  and  ideal.  It  is 
perhaps  rash  ever  to  speak  of  results,  but  it  may  be  hoped,  from 
what  is  said  by  the  ladies  who  speak  from  personal  experience, 
that  the  very  difficulties  of  the  whole  matter  have  brought 
about  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  than  usually  inti- 
mate personal  relationship  between  the  visitors  and  the  women 
whom  they  have  been  trying  to  help.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  when  I  say  that  though  the  investigation  of 
these  cases  has  revealed  very  much  to  deplore,  it  has  also  not 
infrequently  shown  much  to  edify. 

The  large  body  of  dependants  other  than  wives — widowed 
mothers,  crippled  fathers,  aunts,  sisters,  almost  the  whole 
table  of  affinity,  which  has  been  stretched  and  stretched  till  it 
includes  not  only  the  illegitimate  but  the  adopted  child — pre- 
sents a  fresh  set  of  difficulties ;  and  even  now,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  it  is  possible  that  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
them  are  less  co-ordinated  than  the  other  details  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's work.  The  case  of  the  wholly  dependent  father  or 
mother  is  comparatively  simple.  An  adequate  allowance  had 
to  be  made,  and  when  the  system  of  allotment  and  Govern- 
ment addition  came  into  force  the  son  of  such  genuine  depen- 
dants rarely  failed  to  do  his  part,  and  the  Government  allow- 
ance was  generally,  though  not  always,  sufficient.  A  room 
might  have  to  be  given  up  to  reduce  rent,  or  some  such  re- 
arrangement made,  but  the  whole  affair  would  be  reasonably 
straightforward.     Far  otherwise  are  the  cases  of  the  partially 
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dependent.  The  general  principle  which  obtains  is  to  replace 
to  the  family  the  net  loss  caused  by  the  man's  enlistment,  but 
the  net  loss  proves  itself  often  as  indefinable  and  elusive  as 
any  will  o'  the  wisp.  To  most  Committees  it  seems  undesir- 
able, where  there  are  other  members  of  the  family  in  work,  to 
assist  at  all  before  all  proper  inquiries  have  been  carried  out 
and  efforts  made  to  trace  the  various  sources  of  the  family's 
income,  the  inquiries  having  for  their  main  object  to 
establish  the  extent  of  the  son's  contribution.  If  there 
was  some  suspicion  that  money  given  would  be  spent  on  drink 
or  in  some  equally  unsatisfactory  way,  help  would  be  given  in 
kind  or  the  rent  paid  direct  to  the  landlord.  Many  divisions 
from  the  first  wrote  to  the  employer  or  asked  for  a  personal 
interview,  not  only  to  verify  the  son's  earnings  but  to  ascertain 
if,  as  was  not  unusual,  the  firm  was  making  any  regular  con- 
tribution to  the  family.  It  has  also  been  a  fairly  general 
custom  to  write  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Famihes  Asso- 
ciation office  to  the  son,  as  soon  as  his  regiment  was  known, 
asking  him  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  make  an  allotment. 
When  it  has  been  left  to  the  parents  to  write,  the  letter  has 
been  long  delayed  or  not  written  at  all,  or  so  mysteriously 
worded  that  it  has  conveyed  nothing  very  urgent  to  the  soldier. 
It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  that  a  mother's  first  letter  to  her 
son  on  enlistment  should  have  for  its  text  *  It's  your  money 
we  want.'  In  any  case  the  results  have  been  more  satisfactory 
when  the  correspondence  has  been  undertaken  by  an  educated 
letter- writer. 

When  the  letters  have  been  answered  and  any  other  neces- 
sary inquiries  made,  there  still  remains  the  assessment  of 
the  amount  to  be  given,  and  here  another  factor  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration — not  only  what  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Famihes  Association  may  consider  the  net  loss,  but 
what  the  Pension  Officer's  view  may  be.  Unquestionably  con- 
siderable hardship  has  been  caused  by  the  wording  of  the  first 
circular  on  the  proposed  Government  addition  to  the  man's 
allotment.  In  many  cases  the  weekly  advances  made  by  the 
Association,  even  when  carefully  calculated  on  a  modest 
scale,  have  been  larger  than  the  allotment  and  addition 
together.  No  amount  of  study  of  that  circular  could  have 
suggested  that  the  Government  addition  could  ever  be  the 
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small  amount  of  fivepence  weekly.  One  such  instance  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  though  it  is  an  extreme  case  there 
are  many  others  almost  as  surprising.  Great  care  is  now 
taken  that  the  advance  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association  shall  not  exceed  the  probable  permanent 
allowance. 

The  permission  to  grant  additional  help  in  cases  of  large 
rents  has  been  of  great  value  in  keeping  together  homes  which 
without  such  assistance  were  doomed  to  disaster.  In  the  very 
poor  parts  of  London  the  tide  of  prosperity  that  sets  in  for 
the  family  when  the  man  has  gone  to  the  War  is  very  notice- 
able ;  but  in  the  better-class  homes  in  the  outskirts,  where 
enlistment  has  frequently  meant  the  sacrifice  of  a  well-paid 
post  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  the  pinching  conditions 
that  have  arisen  are  very  near  to  real  hardships  such  as  we 
should  all  wish  to  avert  from  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  War,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  money  dispensed  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association  was  in  the  form  of  gifts.  Possibly  such 
a  course  would  not  have  been  adopted  if  it  had  been  realised 
that  six  or  eight  weeks  and  even  more  would  elapse  before 
the  women  would  receive  their  allowances.  This  long  delay 
was  the  occasion  of  large  sums,  often  amounting  to  as  much 
as  £15  or  £20,  being  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were 
accustomed  to  deal  with  as  many  shillings.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  method  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  arrangement  that  women  should  be  paid  weekly 
through  the  Post  Office  has  been  a  very  valuable  improvement 
in  administration.  As  soon  as  it  was  recognised  that  women 
were  receiving  large  sums  of  money  twice  over  various  efforts 
were  made  "by  individual  divisions  to  get  things  on  a  juster 
basis.  The  gifts  became  advances — or  part  gift  and  part 
loan;  practically  every  division  had  its  own  scheme,  but 
presidents,  secretaries,  visitors,  treasurers,  all  alike  were 
oppressed  by  despair  as  each  in  turn  grappled  with  the  dis- 
tasteful duty  of  endeavouring  to  recover  loans.  In  December 
the  issue  of  the  W.  3020  forms  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with 
the  War  Office  seemed  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  whole  trouble, 
but  this  consequent  sense  of  security  proved  to  be  false,  and 
for  a  time  at  least  produced  only  a  more  disastrous  state  of 
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things.  The  form,  which  was  posted  to  the  paymaster  on  the 
day  that  the  advance  was  made,  declared  that  the  woman  had 
received  no  allowance  from  the  War  Office,  that  a  certain 
amount  had  been  given  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association,  and  she  then  signed  a  statement  that  she  was 
willing  to  have  that  amount  deducted  from  her  allowance  by 
the  paymaster  before  it  was  issued  to  her.  All  this  would  be 
carefully  explained  to  a  conscientious  woman  of  the  type  who 
would  have  willingly  repaid  direct ;  her  mind  was  relieved  of 
all  responsibility,  and  when  some  weeks  later  her  allowance 
was  issued  with  no  deductions  made,  in  perfect  good  faith  she 
would  use  it  all  to  pay  what  she  owed  or  to  set  herself  up  in 
various  ways  before  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  still  really 
in  th^  Association's  debt. 

Divisions  employ  many  ingenious  devices  to  combat  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  advances.  Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  a  large  number  of  women  pay  back  very  faithfully  and 
regularly.  Added  to  that  the  paymasters  have  become  more 
familiar  with  the  forms,  and  a  considerable  sum  is  recovered 
weekly,  and  now  that  the  separation  allowances  are  issued  very 
rapidly  comparatively  small  advances  are  made.  It  is  sad  to 
reflect,  however,  that  the  honest  woman  is  practically 
penalised,  for  she  repays  her  debt,  whilst  her  less  estimable 
neighbour  flatly  refuses  to  do  so,  and  against  such  refusal  the 
Association  has  no  redress.  In  cases  of  fraud  and  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretences  a  certain  number  of  the  divisions 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  prosecute,  with  apparently  bene- 
ficial results  to  public  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  still  strange  and  unexpected  withdrawals  of  a  woman's 
book  from  the  post  office,  and  she  will  be  again  one  week  or 
as  many  as  five  without  any  separation  allowance.  If  the 
woman  has  been  paid  too  much  through  some  oversight  of  the 
paymaster,  the  whole  allowance  is  stopped  till  the  overpay- 
ment has  been  recovered.  This  is  manifestly  a  great  abuse, 
but  the  Association  has  no  choice  but  to  help  the  family,  who 
are  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  wrong  payment,  and  who  will 
never  be  in  a  position  to  return  the  whole  of  the  advances  made 
to  them  under  these  circumstances. 

There  has  been  every  possible  variation  in  the  method  of 
paying  the  applicants.     Some  divisions  from  the  outset  made 
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all  payments  in  the  home ;  some  combined  the  home  visit  on 
a  new  case  with  the  first  payment  and  then  paid  old  cases  in 
the  office  for  a  time  until  the  proper  staff  of  almoners  could 
be  organised  for  home  payments ;  other  divisions,  again,  per- 
sisted for  some  long  time  in  paying  only  in  the  office.  It  is 
now  generally  recognised  that  paying  in  the  homes  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method.  There  is  more  privacy;  there  is  more 
possibility  of  a  friendly  relationship ;  the  visitor  is  altogether 
in  a  stronger  position  of  knowledge  and  influence  than  the 
worker  who  sees  applicants  across  a  table  in  an  office — finally 
the  women  themselves  prefer  it. 

A  great  deal  of  help  beyond  mere  financial  aid  has  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Association.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
War,  when  certainly  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  hard- 
ship to  be  faced,  a  number  of  doctors  gave  free  medical  attend- 
ance and  the  chemists  supplied  drugs  gratis  or  at  a  very  low 
cost. 

With  the  increased  allowances  it  is  felt  that  the  women 
should  now,  if  ever,  be  able  to  pay  their  way,  and  recourse  is 
had  to  the  generosity  of  the  doctors  only  in  unusually  unfor- 
tunate cases.  A  great  quantity  of  clothing  has  been  contri- 
buted by  Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild  and  private  friends, 
and  the  Invalid  Kitchens  gave  special  facilities  for  free  dinners 
for  invalids. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  close  any  record  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work  in  London  without  referring  to  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  which  has  rendered  invaluable  help  in  placing  out  a 
large  number  of  children  in  country  homes  for  change,  and 
particularly  in  finding  families  who  have  undertaken  the  care 
of  motherless  children  whilst  their  fathers  are  in  the  Army. 

This  is  only  a  rough  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  it  will  be  the  first  to  own  that  there  is  much  room  for 
criticism ;  but  perhaps  the  severest  judges  will  admit  that  we, 
very  largely  as  amateurs,  supplied  the  want  of  the  official 
machinery  which  should  have  been  in  existence,  and  that  the 
tale  of  recruiting  would  be  a  very  different  one  if  the  families 
that  we  dealt  with  during  last  summer  had  been  left  to  the 
unrelieved  starvation  which  seemed  their  destiny. 
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11.  Mr.  A.  M.  Daniel  (Hon.  Secretary  Scarborough 
Council  of  Social  Welfare)  read  the  following  paper  on  the 
same  subject : — 

At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  August  4,  1914, 
the  immediate  need  for  the  services  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  FamiHes  Association  was  as  little  guessed  in  Scar- 
borough as  elsewhere.  In  fact,  few  of  those  Hkely  to  be  called 
upon  to  advise  and  to  aid  the  families  of  those  suddenly 
volunteering  to  join  His  Majesty's  Forces  realised  the  immin- 
ence and  the  immense  importance  of  the  Association's  duties. 
Fewer  still  had  any  understanding  of  the  organisation  and  the 
practice  of  the  Association.  Most  fortunately  we  had  avail- 
able one  who  had  conducted  as  Honorary  Secretary  the  work 
of  the  local  branch  during  the  South  African  War,  and  two 
others  nominated  as  President  and  Deputy  President  of  the 
division  were  awake  to  the  urgency  of  the  work. 

After  preparatory  discussions  a  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  on  August  11.  The  country  area  was  so  divided  that 
ten  parishes  or  groups  of  parishes  should  have  a  representative 
on  the  Committee.  It  was  also  decided  to  invite  ten  others 
to  represent  the  borough,  and  the  local  Council  of  Social  Wel- 
fare was  requested  to  nominate  five  additional  members.  This 
Society,  being  a  recent  amalgamation  of  the  local  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  Guild  of  Help,  was  likely  to  be 
approached  both  for  advice  and  for  assistance  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  it  was  important  that  in  the  borough  area  there 
should  be  on  each  side  a  full  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
other. 

On  August  14  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted 
Committee  was  held. 

Several  questions  of  prime  importance  were  raised  and 
decided  at  this  and  the  preliminary  meeting,  and  the  first 
question  was  that  of  finance.  The  Committee  were  gratified 
to  learn  that  at  the  close  of  the  South  African  War  there  had 
been  a  sum  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Scarborough  Branch 
deposited  with  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  North  Riding  (Yorks) 
Division.  This  gleam  of  hope  was  speedily  quenched,  in  that 
we  subsequently  learnt  that,  though  indeed  the  Scarborough 
Branch  had  transmitted  in  1907  a  balance  of  dG208,  other 
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centres  in  the  division  had  received  from  headquarters  more 
than  they  had  contributed.  This  sum  had  therefore  dis- 
appeared in  expunging  the  deficiencies  of  others. 

As  the  Mayor  was  already  preparing  to  issue  an  appeal 
in  the  name  of  those  societies  likely  to  be  summoned  to  meet 
claims  arising  out  of  the  War,  he  was  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  consented,  to  include  the  S.  and  S.F.A.  appeal  in 
his  local  issue.  A  sum  of  59184  contributed  to  the  Mayor's 
Local  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  S.  and  S.F.A.  was  almost 
expended  by  the  time  that  we  received  the  welcome  news  that 
the  National  Eelief  Fund  was  bearing  the  responsibility  for  the 
whole  country. 

The  second  important  problem  was  that  of  getting  into 
touch,  and  keeping  in  touch,  with  the  wives  or  other  depen- 
dants of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  readiness  of  the  Committee  to  help  in  any  way  they 
could  was  advertised  through  the  local  newspapers.  Notices 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  representative  were  posted 
in  the  villages  by  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
police. 

But  in  the  more  populous  borough  area  the  difficulties  were 
greater  and  two  possible  methods  of  working  were  open  to  the 
Committee.  There  was,  in  fact,  the  choice  between  a  single 
centre  to  which  wives  and  others  could  come  for  advice  and 
assistance  and  a  body  of  volunteers  who  would  seek  out  and 
visit  with  the  same  objects  in  view. 

In  principle  there  was  little  doubt  that  interviewing  by 
visits  to  the  homes  was  the  better  procedure.  But  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  difficulties  of  this  method  would  not  be  slight. 
Immediate  action  was  required,  and  for  effective  action  con- 
siderable experience  was  needed.  The  War  Office  regulations 
are  necessarily  complex.  The  regimental  pay  offices  are 
numerous.  The  wives  themselves  might  not  know  what  regi- 
ment their  husbands  had  joined.  Many  of  the  newly  enUsted 
had,  through  ignorance,  neglected  to  secure  and  submit  copies 
of  their  marriage  certificates  and  the  certificates  of  birth  of 
tlieir  children.  One  or  two  men  in  their  zeal  had  enlisted 
and  gone  without  leaving  word  at  home.  Few  even  of  the 
Committee  had  sufficient  grasp  of  these  intricacies,  at  least 
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in  the  beginning,  to  be  able  to  trust  themselves  in  the  giving 
of  advice. 

Again,  while  it  was  clearly  necessary  that  all  allowances 
or  grants  should  be  according  to  a  recognised  common  scale, 
it  was  equally  necessary  that  this  common  scale  should  be 
interpreted  with  elasticity,  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  pro- 
vide fairly  for  the  manifold  differences  in  the  intensity  and 
the  kinds  of  need.  Such  elasticity  and  fairness  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  common  scale  may  best  perhaps  be  attained  by 
the  decision  lying  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Conversely  it  may 
be  said  that  '  red-tapism '  arises,  and  must  arise,  when  the 
decisions  lie  in  the  hands  of  many.  The  more  numerous  the 
agents  are,  the  stricter  must  be  the  rule.  And  it  was  not 
that  the  allowance  or  grant  once  fixed  would  remain  the  same. 
In  the  main  the  payments  were  temporary  until  the  separation 
allowance  was  received  or  until  the  exact  separation  allowances 
due  were  received.  All  of  those  working  for  the  S.  and  S.F.A. 
will  have  learnt  the  many  sHps  that  are  possible  between 
enhstment  and  the  receipt  by  the  wife  of  the  full  separation 
allowance. 

Again,  it  was  foreseen  that  at  least  temporarily  a  large 
number  of  separate  weekly  payments  would  have  to  be  made, 
and  that  an  accurate  system  of  accounts  was  essential.  Each 
payment  should  be  made  on  its  proper  date,  and  for  every 
payment  there  should  be  a  receipt.  This  accuracy  can  be 
better  attained  at  a  single  centre  than  through  the  services  of 
many  intermediaries. 

After  long  debate  it  was  finally  decided  that  at  any  rate  at 
the  outset  it  would  be  wiser  and  safer  to  have  a  small  Sub- 
Committee  holding  interviews  and  making  inquiries  and 
issuing  the  proper  grants  at  a  single  recognised  centre.  The 
District  Committees  of  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare  were 
asked  to  undertake  visiting  where  thought  advisable,  free  from 
the  responsibility  of  assessing  or  making  giants.  This  double 
procedure  is  continued  up  to  the  date  of  this  paper. 

Another  problem  which  arose  for  consideration  at  the 
meeting  on  August  14  was  the  determination  of  a  scale  of 
income,  and  the  consideration  of  this  had  been  entertained 
before  the  issue  of  War  No.  1.     It  was  clearly  necessary  that 
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as  a  guide,  and  so  to  speak  as  a  regulator  of  the  judgment,  a 
minimum  scale  of  income  should  be  laid  down  for  the  family 
taken  as  deprived  for  the  time  being  both  of  the  earnings  and 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  father.  The  pamphlet 
War  No.  1  had  just  been  received  and  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  who  had  at  first  conceived 
a  much  higher  scale.  In  addition,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds,  if  they  had  to  be  raised  locally,  as  at  that 
moment  appeared  likely,  had  also  no  little  weight. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  scale  to  be 
accepted  as  a  minimum  should  be  an  income  at  the  rate  of 
12s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  wife  in  the  borough  area  and  10s.  a  week 
for  a  wife  in  the  country  area,  in  each  instance  with  2s.  a 
week  extra  for  each  child,  the  total  being  taken  as  exclusive 
of  the  amount  due  for  rent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  agreed  scale  was  to  be  at  the 
above  rates  with  the  addition  of  the  rent.  This  exclusion  of 
rent  was  due  to  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  as  a  visit- 
ing centre.  The  majority  of  the  population,  whether  engaged 
in  skilled  or  unskilled  work,  expect  to  take  in  visitors  during 
part  of  the  summer.  This  leads  them  to  become  tenants  of 
houses  of  a  greater  size  and  at  a  higher  rent  than  the  regular 
wage  taken  in  the  family  would  otherwise  support.  It  may 
be  laid  down  that  whereas  the  average  wage  is  lower  than  in 
normal  industrial  towns,  the  average  rent  is  higher,  and  in 
many  instances  considerably  higher.  It  is  the  existence  of 
this  short-lived  supplementary  '  industry  '  which  causes  both 
the  lower  average  wage  and  the  higher  average  rent. 

The  scale  adopted  by  the  Committee  coincided,  in  the 
case  of  families  with  more  than  two  children  occupying  houses 
at  a  moderate  rental,  with  the  scale  of  the  official  separation 
allowance.  After  March  1  the  enhanced  scale  of  separation 
allowance  surpassed  our  scale  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

One  further  problem  arose  for  discussion  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  work — namely,  whether  the  supplementary  payments 
should  be  by  way  of  loan  or  by  way  of  gift.  The  adoption  of 
loans  would  permit  of  grants  to  the  amount  of  the  separation 
allowance  whenever  it  was  received.  The  method  of  gifts 
would  hardly  bear  such  large  payments,  particularly  seeing 
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that  at  first  the  Committee's  funds  were  low  and  appeared 
likely  to  have  to  be  replenished  locally  in  face  of  the  com- 
petition of  other  appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  recovery  of  the  loans  in  some  instances  would  be 
very  difficult,  as  the  rush  of  work  at  the  outset  was  likely  to 
be  great  and  there  was  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  separation  allowance  arrears  on  the  part  of  the 
wives  until  after  the  event.  It  was  finally  decided  to  make 
emergency  grants  by  way  of  gift  to  enable  the  recipients  to 
maintain  themselves  tolerably  until  the  full  separation  allow- 
ance with  arrears  was  received. 

With  these  main  principles  established  the  duties  of  the 
Association  in  the  Scarborough  Division  of  the  North  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire  were  undertaken.  Regular  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Committee  were  arranged.  In  the  country  area  each 
representative  was  regarded  as  primarily  responsible  for  the 
oversight  of  the  famihes  in  his  or  her  area  and  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims.  Since  parts  of  the  North  Riding  are 
sparsely  populated  and  difficult  of  access,  valuable  information 
was  given  by  the  police  who  supplied  the  Committee  with  full 
returns  of  those  enlisted,  mainly  young  men  who  had  joined 
the  Waggoners'  Reserve.  In  the  borough  area  a  small 
number  of  the  more  experienced  members  of  the  Committee 
interviewed  the  wives  and  other  dependants,  gave  advice, 
wrote  letters  on  their  behalf  to  the  regimental  pay  offices,  and 
assessed  their  requirements. 

In  the  office  a  complete  card  index  was  kept  for  immediate 
reference,  apart  from  the  bound  registers  recommended  by 
headquarters.  Each  week  the  list  of  those  who  had  received 
grants  or  advances  was  transferred  to  the  Mutual  Registration 
Centre  of  the  Council  of  Social  Welfare,  at  which  centre  lists 
from  other  authorities,  such  as  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  main  voluntary  societies,  including  the  Local  Representa- 
tive Committee,  had  been  regularly  received.  The  office  work 
of  the  S.  and  S.F.A.  was  also  conducted  in  the  same  building. 
By  this  registration,  by  the  use  of  a  common  building  and 
from  the  fact  that  members  of  each  Committee  were  working 
on  the  other  Committees,  all  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
work  have  been  avoided  and  it  may  be  truthfully  reported 
that  the  needs   of  naval   and  military   families   have,  since 
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August  4,  been  entirely  and  solely  controlled  and  supplied  by 
the  S.  and  S.F.A.  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  proper  to  note  others  on  whose 
co-operation  and  good-will  the  successful  conduct  of  the  S.  and 
S.F.A.  Committee's  duties  depends.  In  the  case  of  depen- 
dants other  than  wives  the  assessment  of  dependency  by  the 
Pension  Officer  and  Pension  Committee  in  the  area  of  the 
branch  has  been  fair  and  even  generous.  There  has  naturally 
been  constant  correspondence  with  the  regimental  pay 
offices ;  in  this  case,  mainly  with  York  and  with  Eichmond  in 
Yorkshire.  We  have  suffered  under  the  delay  which  at  first 
was  inevitable  but  our  requests  have  been  received  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  care.  From  the  S.  and  S.F.A.  head- 
quarters every  help  has  been  given.  The  War  Circulars 
Nos.  1  to  7  have  been  of  infinite  value,  and  without  their  aid 
much  time  would  have  been  lost  and  many  mistakes  made. 
Above  all,  the  arrangements  whereby  the  necessary  supplies 
under  proper  safeguards  have  been  placed  at  the  call  of 
county  divisions  have  deprived  Committees  of  what  would 
have  been  a  well-nigh  intolerable  burden. 

Mar  TRclief  for  tbe  Servlcea  in  portemoutb* 

III.  Miss  E.  H.  Kelly  (Joint  Hon.  Secretary  Portsmouth 
Services  Committee)  read  the  following  paper : — 

The  problem  for  relief  for  the  dependants  of  Service  men 
became  acute  in  Portsmouth  immediately  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  thirty-six  hours  later  a  small  room  in  the  Town 
Hall  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the 
S.  and  S.F.A.,  whose  work  up  to  that  period  had  been  by  no 
means  of  an  onerous  nature.  Within  three  hours  100  appli- 
cations had  been  made  for  relief,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the 
number  reached  1000.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  Mayor 
placed  a  large  room  at  our  disposal,  and  we  retained  the  use 
of  the  gallery  of  the  Great  Hall,  which  we  had  commandeered 
meanwhile,  for  interviews  and  Committee  work. 

The  Committee  started  work  immediately  with  an  appli- 
cation book,  a  card  index,  and  a  supply  of  pink  forms  (S.  and 
S.F.A.),  and  these  we  used  from  the  first.  (The  S.  and 
S.F.A.  Form  was  speedily  abandoned,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
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entirely  unsuitable  for  war  relief  work,  and  a  new  form  was 
drawn  up  by  us,  which  has  proved  a  complete  success,  as  all 
information  can  be  obtained  from  it,  if  carefully  filled  in,  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  deal  with  the  applicant's  case, 
whether  the  need  is  for  advice,  relief,  or  inquiry.) 

The  office  hours  were  actually  at  this  time  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.,  but  all  office  organisation  had  to  be  decided  upon 
after  office  hours. 

The  initial  difficulties  of  the  Committee  in  dealing  with 
the  distress  among  sailors'  wives  were  primarily  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  standard  system  of  allowances  for  them.  Four 
distinct  systems  were  in  vogue  : — 

1.  Allotment. 

2.  Eemittance. 

3.  Allotment  plus  remittance. 

4.  Weekly  pay. 

A  large  number  of  wives  in  Portsmouth  were  accustomed 
to  receiving  weekly  pay  through  their  husbands,  so  when  the 
latter  were  suddenly  ordered  off  on  mobilisation,  many 
changed  from  weekly  pay  to  allotment,  and  as  allotments  are 
paid  monthly  in  arrears,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
August  31  or  even  September  30  for  their  money.  Wives  of 
Reservists  called  up  were  even  worse  off,  for  many  men  failed 
to  make  out  allotments,  and  trusted  to  sending  remittances, 
and  these  did  not  come  through  for  months.  As  the  average 
weekly  money  of  the  wives  of  men  of  the  lower  ratings  was 
from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week  only,  and  many  had  large  famihes  to 
support,  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  women  had  no  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon.  (Compare  this  with  present  scale  of  allow- 
ances and  pensions.) 

After  the  first  there  was  infinite  variety  in  the  work,  and 
applications  were  received  from  women  connected  with  every 
other  arm  of  the  Service  as  well — the  Regular  Army,  Reser- 
vists, Territorials,  the  New  Army,  and  the  locally  enHsted 
Battalion. 

Centralisation. 

The  S.  and  S.F.A.  Committee  decided  from  the  first  to 
centralise  all  Service  war-reHef  work  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
Service    authorities,    all    local    agencies,     and    the    clergy, 
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ministers,  and  the  Guardians  were  notified  of  this,  and  all 
cases  were  referred  immediately  to  the  S.  and  S.F.A. 

The  central  card  index  included  particulars  of  all  members 
of  Service  families  applying.  All  records  from  the  first  were 
kept  in  numerical  order  in  pigeon  holes,  and  all  ledgers, 
vouchers,  &c.,  were  in  the  office.  Every  case  paper  is  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  family.  A  copy  of  all  correspondence  is 
filed  upon  it,  and  every  interview,  visit,  and  Committee 
decision  is  recorded,  and  reports  from  employers,  mutual 
registration,  school  attendance  officers,  clergy,  and  Guardians 
are  filed  on  each,  Vv^hile  the  last  sheet  is  the  finance  sheet,  which 
is  an  accurate  record  of  all  payments  and  refunds.  When  the 
Maternity  Committee  and  Employment  Committee  are  dealing 
with  the  case,  their  forms  are  also  filed  upon  it.  The  letter 
book  contains  typed  copies  of  all  letters  written  in  order  of 
date,  a  necessary  precaution  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  official 
departments  and  private  individuals. 

The  office  staff  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  Services. 
The  members'  term  of  enlistment  is  practically  for  three  years 
or  the  duration  of  the  War,  or  longer,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  without  a  break  up  to  the  present  time.  The  work 
is  organised  under  different  departments,  each  under  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

1.  Interviewing. 

2.  Eegistration. 

3.  Visiting. 

4.  Pay  Department. 

5.  Correspondence. 

6.  Maternity  Work. 

7.  Employment. 

8.  Rota  Committee. 

Unless  there  were  reasons  to  the  contrary,  all  applicants 
for  relief  were  interviewed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Their  cases  were  then  registered  immediately,  and  they  were 
visited  and  reports  were  brought  before  the  Committee  and 
rehef  was  given  within  twenty-four  hours.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  standard  system  of  payment  in  the  Navy  before  men- 
tioned, and  to  the  constant  mistakes  made  in  the  Army  pay 
offices,  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  review  most  of  the  cases 
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weekly.  Later  on  gi-ants  were  made  in  cases  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  nature  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month, 
when  they  were  brought  up  for  revision  or  renewal.  Members 
of  the  Eota  Committee  worked  in  shifts  all  day  long.  At 
least  three  signatures  were  necessary  for  each  decision,  and 
when  necessary  four  or  five  Eotas  sat  simultaneously  to  pre- 
vent delay  in  giving  relief. 

The  large  number  of  appHcations  in  the  early  days  of  the 
War  necessitated  a  somewhat  elaborate  system  of  marshalling 
the  applicants,  which  was  carried  out  by  girl  guides  under 
their  lieutenants,  and  the  staff  of  workers  working  in  and  from 
the  office  was  nearly  100  a  day. 

The  maximum  number  of  new  applications  in  one  day  was 
189,  plus  an  equally  large  number  of  re-applications. 

The  advantages  of  a  central  system  for  training  purposes 
and  co-operation  have  been  incalculable.  We  were  enabled 
to  have  a  standard  system  of  deaHng  with  cases,  and  a  scale 
of  relief  was  drawn  up,  similar  to  the  C.O.S.  scale,  for  general 
use.  The  latest  information  of  every  kind  was  available : 
Admiralty  and  Army  Orders,  local  Service  information,  &c., 
and  the  Rota  Committee  notice-board  was  brought  up  to  date 
before  office  hours  daily.  Overlapping,  moreover,  was  entirely 
prevented.  We  were  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Service 
authorities,  notably  those  at  the  Royal  Naval  Barracks,  and 
with  every  pubhc  department — Pensions  Committee,  Educa- 
tion'Authority,  Insurance  Committee,  the  Labour  Exchange, 
Guardians,  Police,  N.S.P.C.C,  and  with  all  the  parishes. 
The  clergy  arranged  in  most  cases  for  a  member  of  their 
staff  to  attend  daily  to  assist  with  their  own  cases,  and  the 
school  attendance  officers  also  attended  once  a  week  to  discuss 
cases  in  their  own  districts.  The  effect  of  the  instantaneous 
production  of  a  case  paper  with  a  complete  record  of  the  work 
upon  it  was  of  enormous  value  in  disarming  criticism,  parti- 
cularly as  the  few  attacks  made  upon  us  were  fortunately  not 
even  founded  on  fact.  (It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
our  v/ork  at  any  time  has  been  perfect.  We  are  fully  con- 
scious ourselves  of  our  many  shortcomings  and  mistakes.) 

The  visiting  is  arranged  almost  entirely  in  districts  under 
special  visitors  to  ensure  continuity  and  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  families  visited.     Visitors'    and  workers' 
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meetings  are  arranged  at  intervals,  when  any  difficulties  can 
be  fully  discussed. 

Maternity  Work. 

This  has  been  entrusted  throughout  to  a  special  Snb-Com- 
mittee  of  Ladies,  who  visit  all  expectant  mothers  regularly, 
report  on  their  requirements,  assist  with  advice  as  to  insur- 
ance (a  very  real  difficulty  in  the  cases  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
Fund),  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Eota  Committee 
as  to  relief  and  clothing,  &c.  The  members  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Health  Department,  the  School  for  Mothers,  the 
Midwives  and  the  Approved  Societies,  and  with  the  authorities 
at  the  Military  Famihes  Hospital. 

'Employment. 

Early  in  the  War  a  Sub-Committee  arranged,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Labour  Exchange,  for  a  register  of  those  Service 
women  who  were  seeking  employment  of  any  kind,  and  work 
was  found  for  a  large  number  in  making  military  shirts,  doing 
tent  repairing,  and  soldiers'  washing,  or  in  domestic  service. 
A  workroom  was  opened  where  mattresses  were  made  for 
troops  and  private  orders  for  clothing  for  troops  were  taken. 
When  the  Local  Committee  for  the  Queen's  Work  for  Women 
started  operations,  the  Services  Committee  closed  their  work- 
room, and  with  the  higher  rate  of  allowances  and  pensions  at 
the  present  time  there  is  little  demand  for  work  by  Service 
wives. 

Principles. — The  principles  on  which  the  Committee's 
work  is  founded  are  in  effect  similar  to  those  of  the  Society 
which  is  arranging  this  Conference — co-operation  and  co- 
ordination, with  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  individual 
case. 

Co-OPERATION  W^ITH  THE  NATIONAL  KeLIEF   FuND. 

Early  in  September,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Mayor, 
the  S.  and  S.F.A.  Committee  allowed  themselves  to  be  merged 
into  a  Representative  Committee  of  thirty,  known  hencefor- 
ward as  the  Services  Sub-Committee,  National  Relief  Fund, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  every  Service  agency,  of  the 
S.  and  S.F.A.,  of  executive  officers,  naval  oddfellows,  and 
also  of  the  lower  deck.      The  work  was  carried  on  with  the 
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same  organisation  by  the  same  Chairman  (Lady  Meux)  and 
officers,  and  the  relations  between  all  these  different  Service 
sections  have  been  extraordinarily  happy  throughout,  while  the 
civilian  officials  of  all  public  departments  have  undertaken  to 
give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  a  Civilian  Committee  of  thirty,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  ci^dl  distress,  and  some  idea  of  the 
numerical  relation  of  the  civil  to  the  Service  population  may 
be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  families  dealt 
with  by  the  two  Committees  from  the  commencement  of  the 
War  :  Civilian  famihes,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  not  suffering 
from  distress  due  to  the  War,  B80;  Service  families,  4B70; 
and  individuals,  12,670. 

EoTAL  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  E.P.F.C.  readily  agreed  that  all  their  war-relief  work 
in  Portsmouth  should  be  done  from  our  office,  but  I  am  per- 
sonally responsible  to  them  for  the  local  administration  and 
accounts  as  their  honorary  agent.  The  work  in  connection 
with  it  has  been  heavy  since  the  beginning  of  September,  but 
in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  a  Portsmouth  ship,  it  is  a  colossal 
task  for  the  time  being.  All  naval  casualties  are  notified  to 
us  direct  from  the  Admiralty,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of 
records  of  those  corps  or  regiments  most  intimately  connected 
with  Portsmouth  also  notify  us  of  local  casualties.  The 
majority  of  names  of  the  next-of-kin  have  usually  been  col- 
lected from  other  sources  previously  :  from  our  own  index,  the 
local  index  of  the  E.N.F.U.S.W.  (which  has  25,000  names 
on  it),  the  Press,  the  local  obituary  notices  in  the  papers, 
from  commanding  officers,  clergy,  neighbours,  &c.  The  wives 
or  mothers  are  visited  immediately,  and  if  three  days  have 
elapsed  after  a  casualty  without  a  visit  from  our  Committee,  a 
widow  feels  herself  justifiably  aggrieved  at  our  neglect !  The 
Patriotic  Fund  grants  are  administered  in  the  homes  by 
almoners,  to  whom  the  money  is  paid  out  immediately  it  is 
received  at  the  office.  The  largest,  sum  paid  out  in  small 
grants  by  us  in  any  one  day  was  £560. 

In  naval  cases  the  E.N.F.U.S.W.  worker  in  the  district 
usually  acts  as  almoner.     In  military  cases  ladies  connected 
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with  the  soldiers'  particular  unit  visit  for  us.  Any  special 
difficulties  connected  with  the  widows  or  mothers  are  reported 
at  the  office,  and  the  necessary  action  is  taken. 

Work  for  Widows  and  Orphans. 

Some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  these  special  difficulties 
may  be  given  by  one  case — a  widow  of  thirty-six  with  eight 
children.  Her  money  stopped  automatically  at  husband's 
death.  Grant  was  obtained  from  Patriotic  Fund  and  adminis- 
tered by  visitor.  Application  was  made  for  Greenwich  School 
for  boy;  when  vacancy  occurred  he  was  too  small.  Growth 
was  arranged  for.  Application  made  for  two  younger  boys 
for  Swanley,  and  arrangements  made  for  their  admission. 
Application  made  for  eldest  girl  for  training  home;  girl 
admitted  and  part  outfit  supplied.  All  arrangements  made 
for  pensions  for  widow  and  eight  children.  Special  difficulties 
in  the  way  because  of  Scotch  marriage,  and  arrangements 
could  not  be  completed  for  pension  for  four  months.  Interim 
help  given  through  Services  Committee.  Business  difficulties 
over  payments  overdue  for  hired  furniture;  firm  accepted 
smaller  lump  sum  through  Committee  in  full  payment ;  loan 
made  for  this  purpose  and  repaid.  Legal  difficulties  over 
uniform  ordered  by  man  and  not  delivered  to  him,  settled  by 
our  hon.  soHcitor;  also  the  difficulties  owing  to  his  dying 
intestate.  Medical  treatment  arranged  for  widow  and  baby, 
followed  by  convalescent  treatment.  Application  made  for 
higher  scale  of  pension. 

The  advice  given  to  several  Portsmouth  widows  by  our 
hon.  solicitor  and  by  a  firm  of  accountants  has  been  invalu- 
able, and  among  their  many  legal  difficulties  may  be  included 
non-payment  of  insurance  money,  arrangements  about  mort- 
gages, the  buying  or  selling  of  businesses  and  houses,  and 
difficulties  regarding  the  proving  of  the  will.  In  some  cases 
widows  have  been  assisted  to  find  suitable  employment  and 
homes  for  one  or  more  children,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  classes  for  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  skilled  work  in  a  few  months'  time.  In  short, 
the  almoners  fully  realise  that  the  old  problem  of  the  relief 
and  care  of  the  widow  can  only  be  met  by  the  old  solution, 
and  they  have  given  themselves  to  this  service. 
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The  Committee  are  likely  to  have  to  undertake  the 
guardianship  of  certain  orphans  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
responsibilities  in  this  connection  will  be  considerable. 

Mothers  and  Other  Dependants  of  Unmarried  Men. 

The  difficulties  of  mothers  and  other  dependent  relatives 
of  men  in  the  Fleet  and  Army  Eeserve,  and  of  newly  enlisted 
men  who  lived  at  home  before  mobilisation,  may  be  easily 
understood  before  allotments  were  declared  and  separation 
allowances  were  granted.  Interim  help  was  given  where 
there  was  any  evidence  at  all  of  dependency,  and  owing  to  the 
co-operation  of  commanding  officers  of  ships  and  regiments 
and  to  the  ready  response  of  sons  to  our  letters,  the  difficulties 
were  overcome  in  time  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  The 
Government  machinery  for  dealing  with  applications  for 
separation  allowances  has  been  universally  condemned.  The 
Services  Committee  have  been  fortunate,  however,  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  Local  Pensions  Committee  in  their 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  payment,  and  to  obtain  a  fair  assess- 
ment of  dependency.  When  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Services  Committee  by  a  dependant,  information  is  immedi- 
ately forthcoming  from  the  office  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
stage  of  the  case ;  and  when  decision  has  been  arrived  at  and 
no  payment  has  yet  been  made  through  the  paymasters,  in- 
formation is  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  the  assessment  of 
dependency.  This  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Committee 
when  they  are  deciding  a  case. 

Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  War  the  Services  Committee 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  local  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help 
Society,  and  overlapping  was  avoided,  but  in  order  to 
centralise  the  work  still  further  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  joint 
secretaries  of  the  Services  Committee  were  appointed  as  the 
local  agents  of  the  I.S.  and  S.H.S.,  and  all  work  has  since 
been  done  from  the  central  office.  This  work  is  likely  to 
become  extremely  important  in  the  near  future.  At  present 
it  includes  assistance  to  men  on  sick  furlough,  much  corre- 
spondence with  the  Admiralty  and  regimental  paymasters, 
arrangements  as  to  payment  of  National  Insurance  medical 
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and  sick  benefit,  provision  of  light  work  and  training  in  work- 
shops, convalescent  treatment,  applications  for  pensions. 
Interim  relief  is  given  when  it  is  necessary  in  co-operation 
with  the  Services  Committee.  As  in  other  cases  the  friendly- 
visiting  of  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers  is  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work. 

'  Unmarried  Wives.' 

Unlike  the  Government,  who  are  contented  that  the 
inquiry  work  in  connection  with  unmarried  wives  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  officers,  we  felt  that  our 
best  and  most  experienced  workers  were  needed  to  deal  with 
them,  and  a  special  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
three  members  each  from  the  Maternity  and  Eota  Committee, 
with  an  experienced  independent  chairman.  These  members 
have  been  entirely  responsible  throughout  for  the  friendly  visit- 
ing of  these  women  and  the  administration  of  relief  to  them 
in  their  homes  and  also  for  all  correspondence.  The  visitors 
have  usually  succeeded  in  dealing  admirably  with  these 
unmarried  wives,  and  especially  with  the  younger  women,  and 
the  latter  have  responded  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  the 
efforts  made  to  help  them.  Where  allotments  were  not  in 
force  before,  the  Committee  have  been  successful  in  persuading 
the  man  to  declare  an  allotment. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  wives  to  legal  wives  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  other  large  towns,  possibly  owing 
to  the  strength  of  Service  public  opinion  against  irregular 
connections.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  problem  of  war 
babies,  which  has  been  so  much  exploited  in  the  Press,  is 
practically  non-existent  in  Portsmouth.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  practically  no  billeting.  FamiH- 
arity  with  khaki  has  bred  respect  for  the  soldier,  and  inquiries 
from  every  possible  source  have  failed  to  discover  even  a  score 
out  of  a  population  of  245,000.  Figures  by  irresponsible 
people  outside  the  town  were  given  as  400  or  4000,  showing 
how  the  whole  matter  is  exaggerated. 

War  Clubs. 
The  Portsmouth  Women's  Patriotic  League  is  run  entirely 
from  this  office  by  workers  for  the  Services  Committee.    Its 
objects  are : 
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1.  To  unite  women  in  Portsmouth  who  have  a  common 
anxiety  and  a  common  wish  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
for  the  Empire  in  this  time  of  national  emergency. 

2.  To  start  United  Service  War  Clubs  for  wives  and 
mothers  in  various  districts  of  the  town  as  the  need  becomes 
apparent. 

Patriotic  meetings  are  held  at  intervals  attended  by  vast 
audiences,  and  four  War  Clubs  are  in  existence,  which  have 
met  a  need  apparently,  and  are  used  extensively  and  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  women.  The  Clubs  are  intended  for  use, 
and  not  primarily  for  purposes  of  entertainment,  and  the 
members  have  shown  their  anxiety  to  do  some  really  useful 
work  at  this  time. 

During  the  last  four  months  the  relief  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  tended  to  become  subordinated  to  some  extent  to 
other  work,  and  whereas  the  payments  out  (exclusive  of 
patriotic  grants)  at  one  time  exceeded  £75  a  day,  they  have 
fallen  as  low  as  £5  a  day  latterly.  The  technical  difficulties 
regarding  pay,  scales  of  pension,  and  separation  allowances, 
&c.,  have  increased,  and  with  these  the  volume  of  correspon- 
dence. The  value  of  close  co-operation  with  all  Service 
authorities,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  expert  advice  on 
difficult  points,  and  definite  information  immediately  on 
individual  cases  at  any  moment,  cannot  be  estimated  in  this 
connection.  Its  value  is  further  increased  by  centralisation, 
as  all  the  workers  for  the  Committee  are  able  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  it.  Difficulties  also  frequently  occur  which  affect 
certain  classes  of  cases ;  and  whereas  if  a  single  example  of  a 
mistake  or  inequality  is  quoted  little  or  no  notice  is  taken, 
if  details  are  collected  of  several  similar  cases  and  sent  in  to 
the  special  Government  Department  dealing  with  the  matter, 
a  special  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  is  made,  with  the 
result  that  the  matter  is  set  right.  The  Committee  have 
^worked  out  evidence  also  regarding  certain  classes  of  widows 
whose  cases  were  reviewed  and  further  concessions  were  made 
to  them  on  our  recommendations. 

Finance. 

The  expenditure  on  war-rehef   work  to    April   80   is    as 
follows :  Through    S.    and    S.F.A.  and  Services  Committee, 
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^4559  13s.  3d.;  Boyal  Patriotic  Fund,  dG3242;  Incorporated 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  from  February  15  only 
£10  Os.  Sd. 

In  conclusion,  the  essential  difference  between  the  work  in 
war-time  for  dependants  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  Portsmouth 
and  in  the  great  industrial  towns  is  this  :  Whereas  in  a  great 
Service  port  or  garrison  town  the  small  civilian  element  is 
entirely  absorbed  into  a  Service  population  (for  most  of  the 
dockyard  men  have  some  Service  connection),  elsewhere, 
although  the  number  of  Service  wives  may  still  be  large,  they 
are  merged  to  a  larger  extent  into  the  civiHan  population. 
Again,  the  strong  Service  feeling  in  Portsmouth  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  strong  Portsmouth  feeling  in  the  Services, 
especially  in  the  Navy,  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  over- 
coming of  our  many  difficulties ;  for  when  the  opportunity  for 
useful  work  offered  itself  here,  some  of  the  best  social  workers 
connected  with  the  Navy  returned  to  It,  and  have  given  all 
their  time  and  energy  and  sympathy  since  to  working  amongst 
the  Service  wives,  whose  interests  are  their  own. 

DISCUSSION. 

Alderman  Holt  (Manchester) :  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
Grace,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late Lady  Ferrers  on  the  paper  that  she  has  read  and  the 
very  excellent  work  that  is  being  done  in  London  through 
the  Association.  I  think  that  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  London  and  in  almost  every  city  and  county 
in  the  country  is  running  upon  very  similar  lines.  We 
have  all  had  very  similar  problems  to  get  over,  and  I 
think  that  in  most  cases  those  problems  have  been  got  over 
wonderfully  well.  But  there  is  one  matter  that  I  agree  with 
Lady  Ferrers  upon,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  1  feel  rather 
strongly  about,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  touch  upon  some- 
body's toes,  and  that  is  where  strong  objection  is  taken  to 
the  assistance  of  the  unmarried  wife.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement, in  Manchester,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Committee  were  justified  in  helping  the  unmarried  wife. 
We  have  carried  out  that  system  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  hope 
that  everyone  else  will.     Let  me  say  that  I  deplore  the  fact 
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that  we  have  these  people  amongst  us,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  them,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  be 
thrown  on  to  the  streets.  When  I  have  been  spoken  to 
with  respect  to  the  unmarried  wife  and  the  treatment  of  her, 
I  have  always  put  the  case  to  myself  in  this  way  :  '  This 
woman's  supposed  husband  is  fighting  for  me  and  for  mine, 
he  is  fighting  for  all  of  us,  and  can  I  allow  his  wife  to  go 
short?  '  I  answer  distinctly,  *  No.'  I  hope  that  whatever  is 
done,  sympathy  will  be  extended  to  the  unmarried  wife.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Chairman  in  what  he 
said  with  regard  to  the  War  Office,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  that  Lady  Ferrers  does  not  agree  with  him  either.  I 
have  no  excuse  for  the  War  Office.  I  am  a  business  man 
myself,  and  I  could  take  you  to  any  number  of  men  in 
Lancashire  who  would  have  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  War 
Office  in  a  very  much  quicker  time  and  a  very  much  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  they  have  done.  I  think  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  country  that  we  should  delay  in  the  pay- 
ments to  the  wives  and  dependants  of  our  soldiers.^  It  would 
have  been  God  help  them  if  there  had  been  no  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association.  The  delay  has  not  been  caused 
by  not  wanting  to  make  the  payments,  but  has  been  caused 
by  not  realising  the  position  and  the  enormous  number  of 
people  to  be  dealt  with.  The  War  Office  were  working  for 
months  and  months  together  and  did  not  realise  that  an 
ordinary  business  man  would  have  put  on  a  double  shift,  a 
treble  shift,  and  a  fourth  shift  if  it  had  been  necessary,  to 
get  through  the  work.  Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  in 
London  the  same  result  has  come  about  with  reference  to 
payments  to  dependants  that  has  come  about  in  Manches- 
ter. We  first  of  all  started  by  paying  at  pay  stations.  Any 
Town  Hall  that  we  wanted  was  lent  to  us,  any  room  that  we 
wanted  was  lent  to  us,  but  when  we  came  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  numbers  of  people  that  we  had  to  deal  with  (and 
I  may  say  that  we  have  recruited  in  Manchester  almost 
100,000  men),  having  regard  to  the  scenes  that  we  had  to 
put  up  with  through  the  enormous  numbers  coming  to  the 
various  stations,  it  very  soon  was  forced  upon  us  that  that 
system  was  a  bad  system.     To  alleviate  that  we  utilised,  I 
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think,  seventeen  of  our  various  libraries  all  over  the  city  for 
payment;  we  then  got  our  Education  Committee  to  lend  us 
their  officers  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  at  home, 
and  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
these  matters.  It  was  not  fit  that  these  women  should  have 
to  wait,  but  however  much  you  did  not  wish  to  do  it  you  had 
to  keep  them  waiting  a  very  considerable  time,  some  of  them 
with  little  children,  some  of  them  with  babies  at  the  breast. 
The  people  in  the  locality  were  extremely  good  in  finding 
food  and  what  not  for  these  various  people. 

I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  thought  that  the  papers  this 
morning  would  have  touched  upon  the  problems  that  are 
arising,  and  I  will  enumerate  one  or  two  matters  that  I  want 
to  mention,  because  I  think  that  they  should  be  discussed. 
They  are  matters  that  it  is  more  than  possible  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  at  a  later  time.  I  had  an  interview  yesterday 
with  Captain  Wickham  Legg,  and  the  case  that  I  put  to  him 
was  this  :  A  man  who  is  now  in  France  has  lost  his  wife,  who 
has  left  two  children.  The  sister-in-law,  who  is  working 
and  keeping  herself,  is  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  home 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  two  children,  but  to  do  that  she 
must  give  up  her  employment.  She  is  entitled  to  10s.  for 
the  two  children;  and  the  man  has  made  an  allotment  of 
3s.  6d.  The  point  that  I  raised  was  this — that  that  woman 
cannot  pay  house-rent  and  keep  the  home  and  the  children 
together  with  that,  and  what  is  she  to  do?  The  War  Office 
say,  'We  cannot  help  any  further.'  Well,  then,  the  result 
is  the  breaking-up  of  the  home.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  that 
we  have  always  tried  to  avoid  in  Manchester.  Our  idea  has 
been  that  we  should  make  the  home  rather  better  than  worse 
than  we  found  it.  That  is  a  case  that  will  have  to  be  helped, 
and  we  shall  help  it,  but  I  contend  that  it  is  help  that  ought 
to  be  given  by  a  War  Office  regulation.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  you  have  had  similar  difficulties. 

Another  question  that  is  arising  is  the  question  of  the  wife 
who  is  not  eligible  for  a  pension.  I  mean  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  is  killed  while  in  the  Army  but  not  killed  in  action.  We 
have  had,  I  think,  four  cases  of  that  kind  in  Manchester, 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  pension  for 
the  wife  and  the   children.       It  is  eminently  unfair  if  a 
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man  when  he  joins  the  Army  is  quite  strong  and 
healthy  and  able  to  carry  on  his  employment,  but 
through  something  that  takes  place  by  carrying  out  his 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Army  he  is  stricken  with  illness 
and  is  lost  to  his  wife,  that  the  wife  should  not  have  a 
pension.  I  contend  that  the  wife  of  that  man  has  the  same 
right  to  a  pension  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  killed  in  action. 
Another  point  that  has  been  raised  is  the  question 
of  centralisation.  We,  in  Manchester,  from  the  com- 
mencement adopted  centralisation.  The  Lord  Mayor  called 
a  meeting  at  the  request  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  divided  his  Committee  into  an  Unemployment  Com- 
mittee, a  Voluntary  Workers'  Committee,  and  a  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Committee.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  members 
who  were  visiting  the  various  families  were  so  wishful  to  give 
help  that  they  wanted  to  be  able  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  help  without  making  all  the  inquiries  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make.  That  was  a  thing  that  was  difficult 
to  get  over  because  the  helpers  were  doing  all  that  they  could 
and  their  intentions  were  so  good.  It  was  very  necessary  that 
very  great  care  should  be  used,  and  we  eventually  arranged 
that  all  payments  should  come  from  one  central  depot. 
Every  case  is  gone  into,  and  any  qualifications  that  may 
require  to  be  made  are  made  from  the  central  office.  One 
method  of  payment  is  adopted,  and  one  scale,  and  one  scale 
only.  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  shut  the  door  to  sympathy 
in  the  slightest  degree,  because  in  special  cases  we  take  special 
measures,  but  what  I  do  think  is  necessary  is  centralisation, 
and  that  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  faced.  I  do  not 
mean  centralisation  with  regard  to  the  local  authority,  but  I 
mean  centraHsation  of  all  authorities  dealing  with  the  soldier 
himself.  How  many  authorities  have  we  dealing  with  him 
now?  I  think  it  is  about  six  or  seven — I  am  not  quite  sure. 
We  have  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association, 
we  have  the  Eoyal  Patriotic,  we  have  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, the  Soldiers  Help  Society,  and  the  Discharged 
Soldiers  Society,  besides  all  the  local  Societies,  and  now  I 
see  from  Parliament  that  we  are  going  to  have  two  or  three 
more  bodies  to  deal  with  them.  A  Statutory  Committee  is 
to  be  formed.     Well,  now,  it  is  all  very  well  for  Parhament 
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to  form  a  Statutory  Committee,  but  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee to  be  of  any  value  whatever  must  have  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  people  who  are  in  "contact  with  it,  and  one  essen- 
tial is  that  it  should  be  non-political.  There  should  be  no 
element  that  could  be  mentioned  as  being  political  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  the  greatest  publicity  should  be  given 
to  its  work.  That  is  the  only  method  of  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  more  so  as  I  gather  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  ask  for  public  money  to  run  it.  With  regard  to 
any  Statutory  Committee  that  has  to  ask  for  help  from  the 
public,  I  am  afraid  of  its  not  getting  the  money  if  it  is 
realised  that  it  is  a  Government  body.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  body  that  will  get  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  that  it 
will  also  be  non-political,  as  I  said ;  that  local  bodies  will  be 
very  well  represented  upon  it;  and  that  a  certain  section  of 
ladies  will  be  upon  the  Committee.  Ladies  in  dealing 
with  work  of  this  nature  have  perhaps  a  little  bit  more  sym- 
pathy than  men,  but  we  have  found  that  ladies  have  been 
very  effective  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  various  problems 
before  them. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies, 
and  Gentlemen, — ^What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  emphasise 
one  or  two  thoughts  which  have  come  to  me  as  practical 
lessons  out  of  the  history  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had 
to  grapple  with,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  success- 
fully or  unsuccessfully  tackled  during  the  months  since  the 
War  began,  because  I  think  that  that  has  its  bearing  upon  a 
great  deal  of  our  common  work  in  quite  other  departments 
than  this  of  our  work  for  probably  many  a  year  to  come. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  confusion  which  arose  at  the  beginning.  I  confess  I 
was  fluctuating  between  amazement,  admiration,  and — shall 
I  say? — reprobation,  as  I  looked  at  the  dauntless  courage  with 
which  both  military  and  civil  people  at  the  start  faced  problems 
far  too  gigantic  for  men  to  handle  who  had  other  things  to  do 
at  the  same  time.  They  attempted  a  literal  impossibility  in 
trying  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  it  is  because  of  that,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  reprehensible  as  an  aim  and  an 
intent,  that  we  had  that  amazing  series  of  absolutely  contra- 
dictory circulars  following  one  another  during  the  first  few 
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months — circulars  which,  as  Miss  Kelly  has  said,  it  would 
baffle  the  shrewdest  arithmetician  or  statistician  to  reconcile — ■ 
not  merely  as  to  the  figures  and  their  effects,  but  as  to  their 
intent,  their  purport,  and  their  policy.  I  do  not  lay  blame 
on  any  individual  or  on  any  set  of  individuals ;  the  fault  was 
not  theirs :  it  was  really  because  the  whole  thing  was  being 
attempted  by  those  whose  hands  were  already  far  too  full. 
Mr.  Holt  has  said  that  the  War  Office  was  completely  to  be 
blamed,  and  that  he  and  others  could  very  soon  have  put 
things  quite  straight  if  they  had  been  in  its  place.  Well, 
I  daresay  that  that  is  true,  but  I  am  familiar  with  that  sort 
of  statement  because  some  four  or  five  times  a  week  I  receive 
letters  from  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  say  that  had  they  been 
in  my  position  something  that  I  had  felt  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  could  have  been  settled  quite  easily  in  half  an 
hour.  Therefore  I  say  with  great  respect  that  I  am  familiar 
with  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  want  to  say  how  entirely  I  endorse  what  has  been  said 
to-day  as  to  the  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association  for  coming  to  the  fore  and  doing 
the  work  that  they  did  in  face  of  extraordinary  difficulties  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  thing  was  in  chaos  and  confusion.  For 
several  weeks — in  fact,  for  months,  I  think — during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  War  I  was  in  daily,  or  practically  daily,  communi- 
cation with  four,  five,  or  six  different  bodies  who  were  handling 
this  question  more  or  less,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  singular 
lack  of  correlation  one  with  the  other,  and  in  a  manner  which 
was  necessarily  more  or  less  contradictory  in  result — the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  War  Office  Committee,  the  National 
Eelief  Committee,  what  was  called  the  Special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, or  Mr.  Masterman's  Committee,  as  it  is  often  called, 
with  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  in  the 
background.  I  was  in  constant  touch  with  all  of  them,  and 
usually  in  personal  touch  with  them  by  meeting  Committees 
and  going  into  the  whole  matter  of  methods  with  others. 
Then  we  had  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
before  which  I  was  privileged  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject 
for  most  of  a  long  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Eeport 
of  that  Committee,  with  the  evidence  appended  to  it,  has 
received  the  public  attention  that  it  ought  to  have  received. 
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The  Blue  Book  containing  it  is,  like  other  Blue  Books,  very 
apt  to  be  laid  on  a  shelf  or  put  somewhere  else  and  not 
attended  to,  but  it  is  full  of  answers,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
to  the  very  problems  which  are  constantly  being  raised  as 
though  they  had  not  been  grappled  with.  The  witnesses 
before  that  Committee  were  many  of  them  persons  of  great 
importance  and  wide  experience,  and  you  will  see  how  the 
evidence  is  summarised  and  set  forth  in  the  very  brief  (far  too 
brief)  Report  of  the  Committee.  You  will  find  the  Blue  Book 
well  worth  attending  to  and  reading. 

Then  the  next  point  which  comes  out  to  my  mind  is  this : 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  successive  attempts,  circulars,  and 
documents  of  different  kinds  the  enormous  danger  of  attempt- 
ing to  cover  complicated  things  of  this  sort  by  laying  down 
too  many  definite  rules  to  start  with  which  must  be  followed. 
The  lack  of  reaHsing,  to  start  with,  that  the  cases  would  be  so 
varied  that  they  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  individual  con- 
sideration on  their  merits,  and  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  general  rules,  comes  home  to  me  seriously  when 
examining  the  successive  circulars  which  were  issued  and  the 
successive  blunders  which,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  made. 
The  rule  originally  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  question 
which  has  been  referred  to  to-day  of  the  unmarried  dependant 
of  a  soldier  brings  out,  if  anyone  cares  to  look  into  it,  in  the 
literal  operation  of  the  rule,  the  enormous  advantage  of  the 
unmarried  mother  over  the  married  mother  as  regards  obtain- 
ing relief  in  at  least  a  score  of  instances  which  I  could  quite 
easily  put  before  you  if  time  permitted.  The  danger  lies  in 
laying  down  a  rule  in  the  way  in  which  that  was  laid  down 
at  first.  Happily  it  is  now  superseded.  The  responsibility 
is  thrown  on  individual  investigators,  committees,  and  the 
rest  of  dealing  with  individual  cases  with  human  consideration. 
That  is  the  only  mode  of  solving  the  kind  of  problem  which 
arises. 

Then  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  further  thought  that  comes 
out  is  the  complication  which  arises  when  we  are  attempting 
to  deal  with  as  mere  practical,  mere  prosaic  questions,  matters 
which  also  involve  social,  moral,  or  even  religious  considera- 
tions saying,  '  That  is  not  our  department ;  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  them  practically.'       So  be  it,  provided  that  you 
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agree  that  the  other  side  has  to  come  in  as  well.  I  will  give 
you  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  think  that  you  from  the 
Chair,  Sir  Charles,  alluded  at  the  beginning  to  the  change 
which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  War,  or  just 
about  the  commencement  of  the  War,  as  regards  the  differ- 
ence between  soldiers  married  on  the  strength  and  off  the 
strength — married  men  in  every  case — those  off  the  strength 
having  been  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  their 
marriages  being  perfectly  legitimate  marriages,  but  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Army  rule.  To  make  the  distinction  between 
people  married  on  the  strength  and  people  married  off  the 
strength  correspond  with  the  difference  between  the  married 
and  the  non-married  is  to  confuse  two  totally  different  sets  of 
rules,  one  being  a  rule  laid  down  for  public  convenience  in 
regard  to  Army  administration,  and  the  other  being  some- 
thing that  cuts  far  deeper  and  goes  much  further.  It  needs 
handling,  not  differently,  because  we  want  to  handle  them  all 
with  commonsense  and  judgment,  but  other  considerations 
come  into  view  which  do  not  exist  in  the  alternative  case.  I 
instance  that  merely  to  show  what  I  mean  by  the  confusion 
which  arises  when  people  say,  as  they  have  said  again  and 
again,  *  Look  at  Mrs.  Tennant's  Committee  and  you  will  find 
all  the  questions  about  unmarried  wives  settled.'  But  we 
shall  not ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  or  only  in 
a  certain  sense.  They  lie  in  a  totally  different  category  of 
considerations,  and  the  forgetting  of  the  other  things  that 
come  in  in  the  second  case  is  the  cause  of  enormous  difficulty 
in  the  whole  of  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
question  now  of  the  way  in  which  that  extraordinarily  difficult 
problem  ought  to  be  handled,  but  I  do  endorse  entirely  what 
Alderman  Holt  said  just  now  as  to  the  binding  obligation  on 
every  one  of  us  who  is  trjdng  to  grapple  with  the  matter  to 
feel  that  we  are  as  much  bound  to  care  for  the  interests,  look 
to  the  future,  attend  to  the  welfare,  and  amend,  if  need  be, 
the  life,  of  the  unmarried  women  as  we  are  of  the  married. 
To  say  that  because  a  woman  has  *  gone  wrong,*  as  we  call  it, 
because  she  has  in  one  way  or  another  failed  to  conform,  has 
definitely  failed  to  conform,  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  moral  standard,  therefore  she,  and  still  more,  shall  I  say, 
her  children,  are  to  be  left  at  a  time  like  this  to  get  on  in  the 
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best  way  they  can  without  being  looked  after,  tended,  watched, 
and  guarded,  would  be  to  my  mind  to  abrogate  the  very  first 
principles  which  ought  to  be  actuating  us  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  But  when  we  have  said  that,  then  comes  in  the  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  those  larger  considerations  that  I  spoke 
of  just  now  which  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
those  married  off  the  strength  and  those  married  on  the 
strength  on  the  one  side  and  the  married  and  the  unmarried 
on  the  other.  The  two  things  are  totally  different,  and  we 
have  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  considerations  when 
dealing  with  them  which  affect  the  question  of  the  morality 
of  our  homes  when  we  are  handling  this  particular  problem. 
Now,  if  that  is  to  be  done  you  cannot  draw  a  rule,  try  as  you 
may,  which  will  cover  the  extraordinarily  complicated  and 
difficult  cases  which  emerge  in  this  matter,  as  everyone  with 
experience  has  found.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  living  with  successive  men  and  who  is 
claiming  as  having  six  children  dependent  on  her  but  who 
were  really  not  dependent  on  the  particular  man  at  all.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  statistically  what  the  position 
is.  You  cannot  draw  a  rule  which  will  cover  all  cases;  you 
must  refer  them  to  living  people  who  can  deal  with  case  by 
case  as  it  arises.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  principle  which  has 
come  out  in  the  strongest  possible  way  in  what  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  do.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  find  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  forecast  what  is  to  be  the  way  in  which  for  the 
future  these  questions  are  to  be  handled,  it  will  be  that  we 
shall  refer  the  human  treatment  of  individual  cases  to  those 
who  know  and  care  and  who  understand  them.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  Bill,  which  I  suppose  must  be  introduced  soon 
if  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  Committee's  Report  suggests,  as 
you  all  know,  the  formation  of  a  statutory  body  as  the  execu- 
tive practically  of  the  larger  Corporation  which  is  to  lie  behind 
it.  It  is  to  have  its  representation  at  the  centre,  partly  ex 
officio  and  partly  by  the  nomination  of  specially  fitted  and 
chosen  people,  including  women.  It  is  to  have  the  work 
practically  done  by  the  local  committees — again,  I  think,  with 
partly  an  ex  officio  membership  and  partly  a  nominated 
membership;  but  largely   an  elected  membership   and  once 
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more  with  women  definitely  having  their  place.  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  not  only  obviously  right,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  working  of  the  thing  properly  at 
all  that  there  shall  be  an  adequate  force  of  women  doing 
the  work  in  our  localities.  No  one  who  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  this  matter  can  doubt 
what  would  be  the  loss  were  women  not  adequately  repre- 
sented. Of  course,  the  whole  question  of  centraHsation  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  whole 
question  again  of  how  far  by  Government  authority  you  can 
enlist  the  help  of  those  who,  voluntarily  elected,  are  going  to 
administer  funds  partly  voluntary  and  partly  from  pubHc 
sources  is  also  very  difficult.  It  throws  on  us  all  through 
the  land  the  immense  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  local 
committees,  if  they  come  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  to  which  I  have  referred, 
consist  of  the  right  people  and  of  seeing  that  the  people  who 
are  going  to  do  it  are  people  not  merely  well  quahfied  as  indivi- 
duals to  do  it,  but  people  who  really  have  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  give  to  a  task  which  will  be  a  task  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  but  of  immeasurable  advantage  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  if  it  is  practically  carried  out,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  their  work  will  penetrate  down  into  the  hom.e  life  and 
the  social  life  of  our  people.  Coming  only  indirectly  through 
Army  ways,  coming  in  another  way,  it  will  give  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity of  social  service  quite  immeasurable  in  its  possibilities 
for  the  future.  Therefore  I  ask  that  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  recommendations  to-day  should  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  them,  so  that  they  may  see  how  far  when 
the  Bill  appears  it  corresponds  with  those  recommendations, 
and  that  then  when  the  time  comes  they  shall  bear  their  part 
in  seeing  that  the  local  committees  that  are  started  throughout 
the  land  for  handling  this  matter  so  far  as  they  can  get  com- 
pulsory power  into  their  hands  shall  consist  of  people  highly 
qualified  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken  to  do,  who  will  go 
far  to  help  us  to  understand  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  right 
way  to  do  it  and  the  wrong. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  (Wandsworth  Representative  Commit- 
tee) :  I  am  a  working  man,  and  I  happen  to  represent  2,000 
organised  workers  in  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth,  who,  when 
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the  War  broke  out  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Committee  was 
formed,  elected  me  as  their  representative  to  serve  on  that 
Committee.  Our  work  has  brought  us  very  greatly  into  touch 
with  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  FamiUes  Association,  and 
everything  that  has  been  said  I  heartily  endorse,  and  every- 
thing that  is  printed  in  those  pamphlets  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  with  reference  to  the  magnificent  work  and  the  human 
sympathetic  note  that  has  run  through  the  work  which  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  has  performed. 
There  is  one  matter  that  is  very  near  the  hearts  of  most  of  my 
comrades  and  my  own  heart,  and  that  is  the  very  large  increase* 
of  the  drinking  evil  amongst  the  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  question  has  not  been 
touched  upon;  I  do  not  know  because,  unfortunately,  I  was 
here  rather  late.  Judging  by  those  whom  I  see  gathered 
here  this  morning,  the  workers  have  not  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  habit  and  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  my 
class  that  I  have  myself.  I  was  going  down  Tottenham  Court 
Eoad  yesterday,  and  outside  a  public-house  opposite  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  I  saw  two  or  three  women  dancing.  They  were  not 
quite  intoxicated,  but  they  were  very  nearly  so,  and  one  of 
them  held  a  little  baby  in  her  arms.  I  hung  about  and 
thought  '  Shall  I  speak?  '  but  I  knew  that  if  I  attempted  to 
speak  it  would  simply  make  matters  worse,  and  that  I  should 
expose  myself  perhaps  to  a  very  hostile  demonstration.  Again, 
in  the  very  poor  slum  neighbourhood  in  which  I  live,  where 
the  wives  reside  of  workers  who  are  now  at  the  War,  I  notice 
in  the  public-houses  a  number  of  women  drinking  and  a 
number  of  women  congregating  outside.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  deal  with  the  evil  in  our  district  by  estabhshing  a 
kind  of  social  club  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives,  but  that  is 
simply  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  We  have  a  membership  of  a  few, 
but  compared  with  the  need  for  other  clubs  of  the  kind  it  really 
is  doing  a  very  infinitesimal  amount  of  good.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  workers  of  this  Organisation  might  with  great 
advantage  address  themselves  to  this  really  crying  evil.  I 
am  a  temperance  man,  but  I  can  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
a  teetotaler  who  is  not  a  bigoted  teetotaler.  I  certainly 
sympathise  with,  and  desire  the  progress  and  development  of, 
the  great  temperance  movement   amongst   the   workers   and 
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amongst  all  sections  of  society  in  this  country,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  behind  me  the  completely  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  organised  workers,  and  they  have  expressed 
to  me  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  at  any  rate 
deal  with  this  terrible  evil  that  is  really  developing  amongst 
the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives.  There  was  an  outburst  of 
public  indignation  some  two  or  three  months  ago  when  the 
evil  first  became  apparent,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  did 
mitigate  it  for  a  time,  but  we  had  then  the  usual  rush  of 
ignorant  newspaper  scribes  and  other  posers  who  are  always 
ready  to  exploit  a  question  of  this  sort  for  their  own  advantage, 
posing  as  defenders  of  working  people's  liberties,  posing  as 
defenders  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  so  on.  It  seems 
to  me  that  something  might  be  done  by  the  men  and  women 
workers  in  this  great  Organisation  to  at  any  rate  deal  with  an 
evil  of  this  sort,  which  is  largely  hidden,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  largely  underground,  but  which  nevertheless  is  sapping 
the  integrity  and  the  moral  character  of  a  great  many  young 
women  and  a  great  many  really  respectable  working-class 
women  who  have  been  left  largely  to  themselves  and  who 
desire  and  crave  for  human  sympathy  and  the  company  of 
their  fellows,  and  who  seem  to  me  to  be  able  to  find  it  only 
in  the  public-house. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  (Professional  Women's  Patriotic 
Service  Fund) :  There  is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  the  meeting,  if  I  may.  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  papers  which  have  been  read,  and  I  have 
appreciated  them  very  much.  I  should  like  shortly,  in  the 
few  minutes  given  to  me,  to  look,  so  to  speak,  to  the  future 
rather  than  the  past.  One  of  the  difficulties  and  one  of  the 
problems  that  will  be  before  us  as  time  goes  on  will  doubtless 
be  the  large  number  of  young  widows,  and  what  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  this  Conference  is  the  desirability,  especially 
when  those  young  widows  are  childless,  of  their  being 
encouraged  not  simply  to  subsist  on  the  doles  given  to  them 
by  the  War  Office  and  by  the  country,  but  to  train 
for  some  useful  and  remunerative  employment;  and, 
if  necessary,  they  could  be  allowed  to  capitalise  some 
at  least  of  the  allowance  made  to  them  by  a  grate- 
ful  country    in   order    to    pay    the    cost    of   training.      If 
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there  is  one  thing  more  than  another,  especially  in  the  case 
of  women,  which  has  been  emphasised  by  our  experience 
during  these  ten  months  of  war,  it  is  the  value  of  training. 
It  is  the  trained  woman  who  is  wanted,  it  is  the  trained  woman 
who  is  able  to  be  of  value  to  our  country  and  to  society  in 
general.  Therefore  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  sad 
thing  if  by  the  generosity  of  the  country  in  giving  a  liberal 
allowance  to  the  young  widow,  it  may  be  to  the  young  child- 
less widow,  she  were  encouraged  to  sit  down  and  simply  live 
on  that  allowance  and  were  discouraged  from  training  herself 
or  undergoing  a  course  of  training  that  would  make  her 
a  self-supporting  citizen.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  important 
point.  It  has  been  considered  a  good  deal  by  us  in  our 
Society,  and  I  wished  very  much  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
laying  it  before  you.  When  the  Statutory  Committee  for  the 
care  of  soldiers'  dependants  is  set  up,  and  when  the  whole 
machinery  is  set  going,  I  hope  that  that  point  will  be  very 
earnestly  and  carefully  considered. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  about  the  importance  and 
the  great  desirabiHty  of  having  women  upon  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee, and  about  utiHsing  the  services  of  women  for  visiting 
the  soldiers'  dependants.  When  you  have  to  arrive  at  the  net 
loss  to  the  household  of  the  enlistment  of  the  principal  wage- 
earner  and  breadwinner,  I  think  that  women  with  their  know- 
ledge of  housekeeping  and  their  knowledge  of  what  things 
cost  are  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  a  point 
of  that  kind  than  young  men  who  have  had  no  very  great 
piractical  experience  in  housekeeping  and  who  know  very 
little  about  the  cost  of  living.  Women  would  arrive  at  a 
better  and  more  trustworthy  conclusion  than  the  young  men 
to  whom  such  work  is  now  often  entrusted.  I  had  intended  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  but  it  has  been  so  well  dwelt  upon  by 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  and  by  Alderman  Holt  that  I 
think  that  I  need  not  do  more  than  merely  allude  to  it. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson,  J.P.  (Hon.  Secretary  S.  and  S.F.A.,  Bel- 
fast) :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in  order  or  not.  Sir,  but 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  substance  of  what  the  last  speaker 
said  might  possibly  go  forth,  at  least  her  last  remark,  from 
this  meeting  as  a  constructive  suggestion.  With  regard  to 
the  discrimination,  the  difference  made  between  the  soldier's 
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wife  and  the  soldier's  mother,  putting  those  two  classes  into 
the  separate  categories  that  the  Government  has  put  them 
into,  we  all  know  that  the  soldier's  wife  has  got  practically- 
enough  to  go  on  with.  We  are  told  in  the  papers — officially 
or  otherwise,  I  do  not  know — that  the  proportion  of  unmarried 
men  who  are  enlisting  is  inadequate.  I  think  that  those  of 
us  who  have  done  work  all  over  this  kingdom  in  looking 
after  the  soldier's  mother  can  tell  why  the  unmarried  men 
are  not  enlisting.  The  soldier's  mother  is  not  getting  the 
treatment  that  the  soldier's  wife  and  children  get,  and  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  exceedingly  familiar  to  our  Division  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  We  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  what  one 
group  of  people  can  do  to  get  the  matter  improved,  and  we 
have  in  individual  cases  succeeded. 

There  are  three  particular  points  that  I  feel  satisfied  that 
I  shall  have  your  support  upon  when  I  mention  them,  and 
one  is  that  the  scale  of  assistance  which  is  given  to  the 
soldier's  mother  is  calculated  by  the  pension  officer  at  last 
year's  rate — that  is  to  say,  that  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
the  soldier  enlisted  in  September  or  October  is  stereotyped 
in   the  allowance   that  the   mother  gets  now.     One   of  the 
speakers  mentioned  the  second  point,  and  that  is  that  I  think 
too  little  allowance  has  been  made  for  certain  standing  charges 
that  go  on  in  the  household,  whether  the  soldier  son  is  away  or 
is  not.     The  third  point,  and  one  that  we  have  been  very 
familiar  with  ever  since  last  August,  is  the  positively  callous 
delay.     The  wives  are  now  getting  their  money  fairly  quickly, 
but  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  months  before  the  mother  gets 
a  pittance.     Perhaps  it  is  no  use  reopening  the  back  numbers 
that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  referred  to,  the  Army  circulars, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  authorities  would  have  done  very 
much  better  to  keep  to  their  original  scheme  of  giving  so 
much  Government  money  for  every  penny  that  the   soldier 
contributed  out  of  his  pay.     That  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  meeting  express 
some  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  Govern- 
ment rate  of  pay  payable  to  the  soldier's  mother,  and  if  it  be 
in  order   I  would  propose    that  some    such    suggestion    be 
embodied  in  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Montague  Kirk  wood  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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S.  and  S.F.A.,  Stepney) :  This  question  of  '  unmarried  wives  ' 
has  been  discussed  very  much  this  morning,  and  has  been 
dealt  with  from  the  financial  view  chiefly,  and  also  from  the 
moral  point  of  view;  but  there  is  one  point  in  it  which  has 
not  been  touched  and  which  has  always  appeared  to  me 
as  the  very  best  cure  and  the  very  best  solution  of 
the  unmarried  wife  question,  and  that  is  to  get  these  women 
married.  Now,  I  have  worked  a  good  deal  down  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  has  been  my 
object  as  Secretary  of  the  Stepney  and  Mile  End  branch  to 
say  to  all  the  workers  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  what  I 
said  just  now — that  the  very  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to 
get  these  women  married.  Our  efforts  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful. I  think  that  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to 
this  meeting  to-day  if,  in  the  papers  that  have  been  read  or 
in  what  previous  speakers  have  said,  some  reference  had 
been  made  to  this  question,  and  we  could  have  had  some 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  unmarried  cases  on  our  books 
throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and  a  statement  showing 
how  many  of  those  cases  had  been  married  since.  The  more 
we  can  get  them  married  the  more  the  difficulty  will  be 
overcome. 

One  other  point  that  was  touched  upon  by  one  of  the 
previous  speakers  was  the  question  of  the  position  of  the 
unmarried  wife  with  regard  to  pension.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
deal  with  that,  because  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  superior 
officials  and  has  been  carefully  investigated ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me,  from  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers  and  from 
what  other  speakers  have  said,  that  sufficient  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  position  of  the  children.  We  always 
hear  of  what  is  going  to  be  done  for  the  unmarried  wife,  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  far  more  important  that  a  careful  resolution 
and  decision  should  be  come  to  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  children  in  such  a  case,  who  are  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
the  illicit  relations  that  have  existed  between  their  father 
and  their  mother.  I  hope  that  this  question  will  be  very 
carefully  considered. 

One  thing  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the  speakers 
this  morning,  and  which  I  think  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
defeat  recruiting — certainly  it  has  in  the  districts  in  which 
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I  work — is  this  :  when  a  son  has  joined  and  his  mother  is 
getting  separation  allowance,  and  then  the  father  joins,  the 
separation  allowance  that  the  mother  had  been  getting  is  no 
longer  given  to  her.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  solve  the 
question  why.  The  family  is  so  much  poorer  by  the  son's 
joining,  and  that  has  to  be  made  up  to  the  home  by  the  separa- 
tion allowance.  Now  why,  because  the  head  of  the  family 
goes  and  gives  up  what  he  is  earning  at  his  daily  work  and 
joins  the  Army,  should  no  separation  allowance  be  paid  to  the 
mother  for  her  sons  who  join?  Numbers  and  numbers  of 
young  fellows  come  to  me  and  say,  '  What  is  the  good  of  my 
joining?  Father  has  joined,  and  if  I  go  I  cannot  get  any 
separation  allowance  for  mother.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
and  I  am  not  going  to  join.' 

Mr.  J.  W.  Drew  (Secretary  Cornwall  County  Committee) ; 
This  question  of  the  unmarried  mother  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed is  a  debatable  question,  and  it  has  been  so  all  along; 
and  I  should  like  to  make  this  point,  and  I  think  that  Lady 
Ferrers  is  with  me  in  this,  although  she  did  not  put  much 
emphasis  on  it :  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  wish  to  see 
these  people  in  want,  we  are  quite  willing  to  help  them ;  but 
I  think  that  there  should  be  some  distinction  made  in  the 
gi'ants  from  the  Government,  otherwise  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment for  all  sorts  of  immorality  and  vice.  I  think  that  is  the 
weak  point  of  the  whole  thing. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  point  which  was  raised  by  one 
of  the  speakers  that  there  will  be  confusion  with  so  many 
different  societies,  I  think  that  the  great  difficulty  will  be 
got  over  if  all  these  societies  will  work  together,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  They  should  be 
represented  on  each  of  these  committees  whatever  their 
system  is.  In  Cornwall  we  have  local  committees  through- 
out. Each  borough  or  district  council  area  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants has  its  own  committee,  and  on  that  committee  is  repre- 
sented the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  the 
Soldiers  Help,  and  also  local  distress  work.  I  think  that 
that  is  the  point.  If  all  these  work  together  and  know 
exactly  what  is  going  on  in  each  district  the  great  difficulty, 
I  think,  that  Mr.  Holt  spoke  of  will  be  got  over. 

With    reference    to    the    committee    .which    is   to    deal 
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with  the  pensions  to  dependants  other  than  widows,  I 
hope  that  when  this  Central  Committee,  which  I  under- 
stand is  going  to  be  formed,  is  formed,  they  will  accept  our 
present  machinery  and  not  ask  us  to  set  up  further  machinery. 
We  in  the  counties  are  asked  to  submit  some  sort  of  scheme, 
as  far  as  I  understand,  showing  the  machinery  to  deal  with 
our  local  cases.  We  in  Cornwall  have  already  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  asked  them  to  accept  our  local 
Patriotic  committees  as 'the  body  to  deal  with  these  cases; 
and,  further,  we  have  asked  them  that  the  counties  shall,  if 
possible,  be  represented  on  the  Central  Committee  in  London, 
and  I  hope,  because  I  think  it  is  really  a  very  important 
thing,  that  all  counties  will  be  represented  on  that  Central 
Committee.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  help  and  facilitate 
the  work  very  much  if  it  can  be  done. 

One  lady  spoke  just  now  about  training  young  widows. 
Well,  personally,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  widows, 
because  they  have  got  such  a  splendid  dowry  to  come.  I 
think  that  our  sympathies  should  be  with  the  unmarried 
girls. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  pension  officer. 
L")©  not  think  that  I  hold  any  brief  for  the  pension  officer, 
but  I  think  that  he  has  had  a  very  difficult  task,  and  a  task 
that  we  should  all  have  found  most  difficult  to  carry  out. 
In  very  many  cases  he  may  have  been  hard,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  very  many  cases  where 
the  dependants  are  getting  more  money  than  they  ever  got 
otherwise. 

Miss  Wiseman  (Warwickshire  S.  and  S.F.A.) :  It  is 
specially  in  regard  to  dependants'  cases  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  is  being  done.  You  find  out 
that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Committees  do  not  agree  uni- 
formly on  what  a  son  costs  to  keep.  One  district  says  that 
it  costs  8s.  to  feed  the  boy,  another  district  will  say  that  it 
costs  9s.  or  rOs.,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  varying  scale  that 
a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty  has  arisen.  In  some  cases  a 
pension  officer  has  investigated  the  claim  and  proved  every- 
thing true  according  to  the  Army  Forms  01888  and  01889,  and 
the  Pension  Committee  has  then  said,  *  There  is  too  much 
money  going  into  .that  house;  we  must  not  allow  so  much.' 
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Now,  the  house  may  be  a  very  much  better  one  than  usual, 
and  the  family  may  be  a  very  much  better-class  family,  and  it 
seems  to  me  unfair  that  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
money  going  into  that  house  what  the  boy  has  given  should 
not  be  made  up  to  the  family. 

With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Smith  said  about  drinking  amongst 
women,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can  have  worked  from 
the  beginning  of  the  War  without  knowing  of  and  sympathis- 
ing with  the  failings  of  these  women.  Personally  I  have 
found  the  police,  in  our  district  of  Nuneaton  and  Warwick- 
shire especially,  most  helpful.  Perhaps  some  kind  neighbour 
reports  the  case  of  a  woman,  and  the  woman  is  warned.  She 
is  perhaps  even  brought  up  by  the  police,  and  they  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  '  If  you  do  not  sign  your  money  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  stop  your  pay  altogether  or  send  you  to  prison.' 
Women,  in  eight  cases  at  least,  in  the  district  of  Nuneaton 
have  voluntarily  signed  their  pay  over  to  me,  and  I  give  it  out 
each  week  in  tickets  and  so  much  cash.  Husbands  have  per- 
sonally written  to  me  from  the  Front  thanking  us  for  our 
action,  and  two  men  who  came  back  came  to  tell  me  that  they 
did  not  know  their  homes  when  they  returned  because  they 
were  so  improved.  I  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  other  dis- 
tricts, but  I  feel  that  if  the  Society  could  get  hold  of  the  ring 
papers  of  these  women  and  get  them  to  voluntarily  sign  over 
the  pay  to  the  secretaries,  a  very  great  deal  of  good  would  be 
done.  The  War  Office  themselves  wrote  me  a  letter  saying 
that  if  I  took  this  action  and  sent  to  the  Paymasters  they 
would  authorise  the  Paymasters  to  make  the  payments  to  me. 

Mr.  Kenyon  (Glasgow  C.O.S.) :  I  have  listened  very 
patiently  to  the  speakers  this  morning,  and  I  have  been  rather 
puzzled  by  one  or  two  of  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
that  we  in  Glasgow  have  taken  firmer  steps  than  have  been 
taken  elsewhere,  but  with  regard  to  the  drink  question, 
when  our  almoner  takes  the  money  (we  take  all  the  money  to 
them  in  Glasgow),  whether  he  takes  it  to  a  wife  or  a  mother,  if 
he  considers  that  there  has  been  drink  in  the  house  it  is  his 
bounden  duty,  by  direction  of  our  committee,  to  tell  either 
the  wife  or  the  mother  that  if  she  spends  the  money  in  drink 
it  will  be  stopped. 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  unmarried  mother,  I  think  it  was 
pretty  well  known  before  I  came  here  this  morning  that  in 
Scotland  we  get  them  married.  One  of  the  speakers,  who  I 
think  is  away  now,  said  that  he  wished  that  they  could  get 
them  married.  Well,  I  could  have  told  him  that  in  Glasgow 
we  get  them  married  before  they  get  the  money.  We  tell  the 
man  that  unless  he  marries  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  been 
living  we  shall  not  recognise  her  as  his  wife,  and  therefore 
he  will  have  to  wholly  support  her;  but  if  he  makes  her  his 
wife,  then  she  gets  support  from  the  Government  as  well  as 
from  him. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  with  regard  to  a  thing  which  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  mention  this  morning.  In  Glasgow  we 
paid  the  rents  for  some  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
carried  out  or  not  in  other  places  than  Glasgow,  but  I  con- 
sider that  it  should  be  done  everywhere.  I  heard  one  of  the 
speakers — I  think  it  was  the  lady  who  read  the  paper — say  that 
we  want  to  keep  our  soldiers'  homes  as  good  for  them  when 
they  come  back  as  they  were  when  they  left  them.  Now,  in 
Glasgow  we  instruct  all  our  almoners,  when  they  go  to  take  the 
money  every  week,  to  impress  upon  the  woman  that  she  must 
keep  the  home  properly,  we  paying  the  rent.  We  tell  her  that 
she  has  nothing  to  bother  about  in  connection  with  the  rent, 
and  we  say  tbat  she  must  have  the  home  better,  if  her  husband 
should  be  spared  to  come  back,  than  it  was  when  he  left.  If 
we  have  any  idea,  from  what  we  can  see  of  the  children,  that 
they  are  being  neglected,  we  also  insti'uct  our  almoners  to 
tell  the  woman  that  if  those  children  are  not  better  cared  for 
we  ourselves  shall  have  to  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
spent.  I  can  assure  you,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  visita- 
tion has  gone — and  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin  the  work 
when  the  War  broke  out — I  have  been  received,  I  might  almost 
say,  like  a  lord,  when  I  have  gone  with  the  money  every  Satur- 
day. I  have  had  no  fault  found  in  any  of  my  cases.  They 
have  neither  grumbled  nor  growled  in  any  shape  or  form,  but 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  power  to  deal  with  them  with  a  firmer 
hand  than  we  have  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

I  will  give  you  the  worst  case  I  have  had  of  the  whole  lot, 
and,  of  course,  it  only  occurred  once.     I  was  going  to  a  case  and 
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I  was  rather  suspicious,  so  I  went  one  Saturday  morning  and 
said,  *  I  came  last  week,  and  the  children  told  me  that  they 
had  not  had  their  breakfast.'  The  woman  said,  '  I  had  just 
gone  out  to  get  something  for  breakfast.'  *  Well,'  I  said, 
*  I  think  that  a  child  should  have  his  breakfast  as  early  as  I 
have  mine.  I  had  had  a  long  way  to  come,  and  the  children 
had  not  had  any  breakfast  when  I  came.  If  that  is  going  to 
be  the  case,  we  shall  certainly  have  to  interfere.  Those  chil- 
dren must  be  properly  clothed  and  fed.'  My  suspicions 
turned  out  to  be  correct.  Our  secretaries,  who,  as  the  reader 
of  the  paper  read  out  this  morning,  are  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work,  were  rather  suspicious,  and  they  wrote  down 
to  one  of  the  works  where  the  soldier  had  been  working  before 
he  went  away.  To  our  surprise  we  found  that  the  woman 
had  been  receiving  12s.  a  week  from  the  firm  which  the  man 
had  been  working  for,  independently  of  the  money  that  her 
husband  had  left  her  and  the  money  that  we  were  giving  her. 
In  my  candid  opinion  it  is  little  bits  of  favour  that  cause  the 
most  drinking.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  one  farthing  from  any 
soldier's  wife,  not  one  fraction,  but  rather  to  give  them  more ; 
but  I  think  that  if  we  could  have  more  power  than  we  have, 
even  if  it  is  only  to  threaten  and  to  frighten  them,  it  would 
do  away  with  the  drinking  far  more  than  all  the  talking  that 
we  could  do  if  we  were  to  talk  from  now  until  Doomsday. 

Lord  Sanderson  :  There  are  other  people  in  this  room 
better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  what  takes  place.  I  am 
Chairman  of  a  committee,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  speakers  about  the  extreme  complexity  of  a  great 
number  of  cases.  Our  experience  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  the  assessment  and 
payment  of  Government  grants  goes  through  tolerably  quickly, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  there  is  great  delay 
and  in  which  we  have  to  apply  to  the  Paymaster,  sometimes 
by  telegraph  and  sometimes  by  telephone.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  War  Office.  The  numbers  of 
such  cases  are  diminishing ;  and  on  the  whole,  when  a  man  has 
joined,  you  find  that  the  payments  come  through  tolerably 
quickly,  by  which  I  mean  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
possibly  a  month. 
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THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Cyeil  Jackson,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council),  in  the  Chair. 

Zbc  aftcrmatb  of  Mar. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  think  that  the 
duty  of  a  Chairman  is  to  make  way  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
the  real  speakers.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  however,  as  I  am 
here  and  am  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  at  the 
moment,  to  say  to  all  the  representatives  of  the  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  how  very  pleased  one  always  is  to  get  a  general 
national  conference  on  any  subject  here  in  London — one  who, 
like  myself,  has  very  often  met  delegates  from  various  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  and  knows  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
good  to  all  of  us  to  exchange  views.  London  does  not  like  to 
be  called  provincial,  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  get  to  think 
only  of  London  problems,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  well  for 
all  of  us  to  compare  notes,  especially  with  the  vigorous 
boroughs  and  county  boroughs  which  have  all  practically  the 
,same  problems,  though  perhaps  in  different  sizes  throughout 
the  country. 

Now  we  have  to-day  to  discuss  a  very  important  question 
which  I  do  not  think  wants  any  introduction  from  me,  and  we 
have  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Eussell  here  whose  paper  most  of  you  have 
seen.  I  think  that  everyone  here  knows  Mr.  Eussell 's  work. 
Anyone  who  has  done  any  social  work  knows  what  he  has  done 
in  Manchester.  We  know  especially  his  work  in  Manchester 
after  the  Boer  War.  At  present  he  is  a  Government  official 
engaged  in  very  important  work.  He  has  come  here  to-day 
to  deal  with  things  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  about,  and  there- 
fore I  will  call  upon  him  at  once. 

I.    ^be  ©iecbaracb  Solbtcr  anb  SaiIoi\ 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  B. 
Eussell  : — 

Many  minds  are  already  contemplating  with  disquietude 
the  fact  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  problems  to  be  faced  will  be  that  of  obtaining  civil  employ- 
ment for  the  enormous  numbers  of  men  who  will  be  released 
from  the  Colours.  For  even  assuming  that  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  Army  are  maintained  for  some  considerable  time 
at- a  very  high  level  indeed,  there  will  nevertheless  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  for  whom  work  must  be  found,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  innumerable  firms  which  have  been 
occupied  in  the  output  of  munitions  of  war  will  be  reducing 
their  staffs  and  in  many  cases  returning  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  ordinary  productions  of  peace-time,  the  required  output 
of  which  will  in  many  cases  be  for  some  time  comparatively 
small.  At  the  same  time  the  great  export  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country  will  not  yet  have  begun  to  feel  the 
advantages  of  the  revival  in  trade  which  may  be  expected 
shortly  after  the  estabHshment  of  peace. 

A  similar  problem,  as  most  people  will  remember,  was  a 
very  serious  one  at  the  end  of  the  South  African  War,  and  if 
the  difficulty  at  the  close  of  the  present  contest  were  likely  to 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  our  forces,  there  would 
be  ground  for  the  very  gravest  apprehension  as  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  country.  There  are,  however,  certain 
features  of  the  constitution  of  our  huge  armies  of  to-day  that 
will  rather  alter  the  problem  and  in  certain  respects  make  it 
much  more  easy  of  solution.  Vast  numbers  of  recruits  for 
the  new  armies  have  been  drawn  from  those  classes  of  the 
community  which  in  the  past  have  been  but  slightly  repre- 
sented in  the  Regular  Forces,  and  many  of  these  men  have 
received  definite  undertakings  that  they  will  be  able  to  return 
to  the  positions  they  held  at  the  time  they  enlisted.  So  far 
then  as  concerns  the  type  of  man  who  was  earrfing  anything 
over  30s.  a  week  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  the  matter  is 
not  one  which  demands  any  urgent  consideration. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  the  large  number  of  men  of 
less  settled  occupation,  who  for  the  most  part  enlisted  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  War — men  of  the  casual  labourer  type, 
men  who  had  been  more  or  less  loafers,  men  who  had  for  long 
periods  been  altogether  out  of  work,  men  who  in  general  have 
many  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  soldier  of  resource  and 
daring,  and  yet  are  deficient  in  other  qualities  that  go  to  the 
making  of  the  good  civilian. 

E  2 
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A  phase  of  the  question  which  cannot  be  overlooked  is  that, 
as  we  can  only  assume  peace  to  follow  upon  the  success  of  our 
arms,  many  of  the  men  in  the  later  stages  of  the  War  may 
have  been  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  victors,  a 
state  of  life  by  no  means  harmful  to  the  well-ordered  man, 
but  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  steadying  of  ihe  character  of 
the  erstwhile  casual  labourer,  or  of  the  man  chronically  unem- 
ployed because  he  did  not  want  to  work,  or  with  no  too  strict  a 
regard  for  meum  and  tuum.  It  is  precisely  in  connection 
with  the  men  of  this  type  that  the  really  hard  problem  will 
arise. 

After  the  South  African  War  it  was  found  in  case  after 
case  that  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  placing  in  regular 
employment  ex-soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Cavalry  or' 
Artillery,  but  that  the  Infantry  man  only  too  often  seemed  to 
be  incapable  of  steady  hard  work.  In  my  own  experience 
not  a  few  firms  employing  many  hundreds  of  workmen  .and 
anxious  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ex-soldier  had  to  desire 
me  to  send  them  no  more  Infantry  men,  on  the  ground  that 
so  many  of  them  refused  work  for  more  than  a  few  days.  It 
should  be  said  as  in  some  measure  justii&cation  for  these  men 
that  in  nearly  every  case  when  I  interrogated  them  they 
appeared  honestly  to  believe  that  they  had  been  doing  their 
best,  and  their  statements  that  the  work  was  too  hard  and  that 
they  had  to  bend  their  backs  too  much  were  not  the  feeble 
excuses  of  the  shirker,  but  the  statements  of  men  who,  for  long 
unaccustomed  to  the  heavy  work  they  had  done  before  joining 
the  Army,  found  similar  labour  altogether  too  heavy  for  them 
on  the  return  to  civil  life. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  reasons  which  after 
the  South  African  War  might  frequently  have  been  assigned 
for  this  apparent  failure  of  the  Infantry  men  will  not  apply  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Germany.  Our  veterans  tell 
us  that  campaigning  in  South  Africa  was  a  mere  picnic  com- 
pared to  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  present  struggle,  during 
the  course  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  men, 
whether  at  the  Front  or  at  home,  will  have  been  kept  hard  at 
work  in  one  way  or  another  since  the  time  of  their  enlistment. 
The  fact  of  steady,  continuous  work  in  the  Service,  I  need 
hardly  say,  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  aptitude  for  hard 
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work  in  civil  life  afterwards.  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  men  from  South  Africa,  and  men  in  the  past  who 
have  come  from  India  for  discharge,  have  suffered  from  the 
enervating  effects  of  a  long  and  partly  very  hot  sea  voyage, 
in  the  former  case  right  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Tropics.  The  weeks  of  inaction  have  been  bad  in  themselves, 
and  the  inevitable  conditions  of  life  on  a  transport  in  very  hot 
weather  have  necessarily  also  contributed  their  share  to  the 
lowering  of  men's  vitality. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  larger  number  of  men 
regarding  whom  any  difficulty  will  exist  are  unskilled,  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  be  employed  in  capacities  differing  much 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  labourer.  The  great,  railway  com- 
panies have  for  some  years  past  readily  employed  ex-soldiers 
of  good  character,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so,  while 
the  Post  Office  and  other  Government  services  will  provide 
work  for  a  certain  number.  But  an  immense  mass  will  still 
remain.  It  is  certain  that  the  great  ironworks  and  foundries 
and  the  great  contractors  will  not  at  once  be  able  to  absorb 
large  numbers  of  men  of  this  type,  and  if  disaster  in  some 
form  is  to  be  avoided,  it  would  seem  that  this  will  be  best 
accomplished  if  county  and  civic  authorities,  so  soon  as  peace 
appears  to  be  in  sight,  will  arrange  for  the  many  public  under- 
takings which  have  been  postponed  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  for 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  these  authorities  throughout  the 
country  to  advise  the  War  Office  how  many  labourers  and 
other  unskilled  persons  they  would  be  able  to  employ  upon 
local  undertakings.  With  this  information  the  War  Office 
authorities,  in  discharging  large  numbers  of  men  from  any 
particular  district,  would  be  able  to  advise  those  who  had  no 
employment  to  return  to  that  they  might  apply  to  a  certain 
county  or  corporation  official  with  reference  to  one  of  the  post- 
poned public  undertakings  which  were  to  be  started.  The 
arrangement,  I  imagine,  might  work  in  some  such  way  as 
this  :  Assuming  that  the  men  are  discharged  from  the  depot  of 
their  regiment — Manchester  men,  e.g.,  being  discharged  from 
the  Manchester  Eegiment  at  Ashton,  or  from  the  East  Lan- 
cashires  at  Burnley,  or  from  the  King's  Own  Eoyal  Lan- 
casters  at  Lancaster — with  no  work  in  prospect,  they  would 
be  informed  of  certain  municipal  or  other  undertakings  for 
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instance,  keeping  to  Manchester  for  our  example,  in  Preston, 
Burnley,  Blackburn,  or  Oldham,  and  asked  if  they  would  care 
to  be  employed  upon  such  work.  If  they  replied  in  the 
ajB&rmative,  a  telegram  would  be  sent  to  the  authorities  con- 
cerned asking  if  they  could  employ  John  Smith,  of  the  Man- 
chester Kegiment,  on  the  particular  work  in  question,  and  the 
man  would  be  retained  at  the  depot  until  the  answer  were 
received.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  employment  to  be  found  for  at  any  rate  the  greater 
number  of  these  men  upon  discharge. 

In  the  same  way,  in  districts  where  local  authorities  cannot 
undertake  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  it  should  be  possible  for 
certain  huge  State  works  to  be  started — works,  for  example, 
of  reafforestation  or  coast  reclamation — which  similarly  would 
employ  a  large  number  of  men.  Further,  if  the  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  secured,  a  certain  number  of 
men  with  no  trade  in  tlieir  fingers,  who  may  have  acquired  a 
liking  for  the  country  rather  than  for  the  town,  may  without 
great  difficulty  be  placed  upon  the  land ;  while  for  all  who  are 
unemployed  and  are  anxious  to  emigrate,  special  facilities 
might  be  afforded  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments  to  arrange  for  their  settlement  in  the 
Colonies.  It  will  be  an  ill  return  for  their  fortitude  and 
heroism  if  a  large  number  of  men  come  back  to  the  great  towns 
of  the  country  without  employment  to  go  to,  but  I  believe  that 
when  peace  is  restored  it  will  only  be  by  the  adoption  of  some 
such  suggestions  as  I  have  made  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
avoid  unemployment  and  distress  so  far  as  the  ex-soldier  is 
concerned.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  than  for  men 
of  the  type  I  have  been  discussing  to  have  to  remain  unem- 
ployed for  two  or  three  months  after  discharge  from  the  Army, 
for  this,  I  am  afraid,  would  mean  only  too  frequently  that  they 
might  slip  down  to  the  common  lodging-house  type  of  life, 
which  is  so  absolutely  fatal  to  anything  like  steady  work  on 
the  part  of  those  who  live  it  even  for  a  few  weeks.  To  reply 
to  this  that  such  a  result  would  not  be  particularly  deplorable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  men  had  lived  in 
common  lodging-houses  and  without  employment  for  some 
considerable  time  before  enlistment  would  not  meet  the  case. 
It  has  been  entirely  an  advantage  that  these  men  have  been 
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serving  for  so  long  a  time  under  an  ordered  discipline.  They 
have  learnfc  self-respect,  they  have  risen  in  the  social  scale, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  they  could  at  once  pass  from  the 
Army  to  suitable  and  rightly-paid  employment  many  would 
be  wholly  the  gainers  by  their  experiences  and  would  become 
steady  working  men. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  should  not  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  all  employers  of  labour  that  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  year 
after  the  War  when  in  need  of  men  they  should  give  thie  pre- 
ference to  those  who  have  been  serving  with  the  Colours. 
There  could  be  no  worse  reflection  upon  our  national  life  than 
that  it  should  be  possible  for  enormous  numbers  of  men  who 
have  given  their  services  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its 
need  to  be  looking  for  work  through  the  streets  of  cities  some 
of  the  employers  in  which  are  readily  giving  work  to  men 
who  might  have  served  and  did  not.  Let  us  be  forewarned 
against  the  shame  of  such  a  contingency. 

Another  point  needs  careful  consideration.  When  the 
War  is  over  a  gratuity  may  be  issued  to  all  men  on  their  dis- 
charge, and  while  I  should  be  the  last  in  any  way  to  deprecate 
the  bestowal  of  such  a  sum,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
carries  with  it  a  very  obvious  element  of  danger.  It  would  be 
far  better  that  any  gratuity  running  up  to  a  few  pounds  should 
be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  rather  than  in  one  lump  sum, 
at  all  events  to  men  who  have  no  regular  employment  and  no 
settled  home  to  return  to.  For  to  the  man  with  no  home  and 
no  work  a  sum  of  money,  to  him  comparatively  large,  usually 
only  furnishes  occasion  for  a  few  perfectly  useless  jollifica- 
tions with  *  friends  '  only  too  ready  to  drink  at  his  expense. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  the  regulations 
governing  the  issue  of  such  payments,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  South  African  War  numerous  instances  came  to  my 
notice  in  which  men  on  discharge  received  fairly  large  sums 
as  balances  or  gratuities  and  quickly  dissipated  the  money  in 
vicious  or  frivolous  extravagance.  Apart,  too,  from  definite 
misuse  of  such  money,  my  observations  at  that  time  left  me 
wath  little  doubt  that  a  man  receiving  what  appears  to  him  a 
large  sum — for  it  is  far  larger  than  any  he  has  ever  handled 
before — returns  home  thinking  that  at  any  rate  for  some  time 
he  need  not  trouble  about  finding  employment.     This  he  will 
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frequently  not  attempt  to  do  until  the  money  is  exhausted, 
when,  his  efficiency  much  impaired  by,  it  may  be,  weeks  or 
months  of  idleness,  he  endeavours  not  so  much  to  find  work 
as  to  find  some  particular  form  of  employment  which  he  thinks 
will  be  agreeable.  Whatever  gratuities  may  be  awarded — 
and  I  would  not  for  a  moment  reduce  their  amount — their 
value  and  usefulness  will  be  incalculably  enhanced  if  payment 
be  spread  over  the  first  year  after  a  man's  discharge  so  that 
until  he  finds  employment  and  is  settled  down  in  civil  life  he 
will  have  at  any  rate  a  certain  small  fixed  income  per  month 
to  depend  upon.  Such  a  system  would  effectually  prevent  the 
useless  waste  in  so  many  cases  of  the  sums  men  bring  home 
with  them  on  discharge. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  was  '  The  Discharged  Soldier  and 
Sailor,'  and  it  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  former.  But  as 
regards  the  sailor  I  am  convinced  that  except  in  isolated  cases 
no  difficulty  will  arise.  In  the  past,  in  my  experience,  the 
ex-sailor  was  but  rarely  the  guest  of  the  common  lodging- 
house,  whilst  the  ex-linesman  unfortunately  was  found  there 
far  too  often,  and  while  many  employers  have  not  been  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  discharged  soldier,  all  have  been 
eager  to  employ  the  ex-sailor,  who  is  nearly  always  handy, 
and  whose  training  has  made  him  a  hard  worker.  Further, 
I  have  no  intention  of  arguing  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
will  be  any  appreciable  reduction  in  our  regular  naval  strength 
for  some  very  considerable  time,  if  at  all,  after  the  War;  and 
as  men  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  fishermen  will 
undoubtedly  return  to  their  old  avocations,  there  should  not 
be  any  special  problem  so  far  as  the  ex-naval  man  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  question  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor  is  a  matter 
which  I  take  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  special  Committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  deal  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  would  only  repeat  that  great 
as  were  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  problem  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ex-soldier  after  the  South  African  War — a  problem 
to  meet  which  no  special  attempts  were  made — I  do  not  think 
there  need  be  any  undue  fear  as  to  the  consequences  which 
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may  follow  on  the  return  to  civil  life  of  the  men  of  our  new 
armies,  provided  only  that  the  discharges  are  made  gradually 
and  that  by  careful  collaboration  between  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  War  Ofi&ce, 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  large  numbers  of  men  to  take 
up  employment  upon  works  to  be  set  going  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  organisation,  if  well 
thought  out  by  business  men  of  ability  and  devised  in  good 
time,  should  prove  sufficient  to  deliver  the  country  from 
serious  complications  during  the  process  of  beating  swords  into 
ploughshares. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lord  Cheylesmore 
is  unable  to  be  present.  Many  of  you  will  know  that  he  is 
on  the  War  Office  Court  of  Enquiry.  I  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  him  :  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but  our  War 
Office  Court  of  Enquiry  has  to  meet  at  two  to-morrow,  so 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  the  meeting:  I  was 
afraid  when  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  hope  Major  Tudor  Craig  may 
be  able  to  attend,  as  our  views  on  the  employment  of  the 
ex-soldier  are  the  same,  and  we  have  both  read  Mr.  Russell's 
paper.  There  are  many  points  on  which  I  am  entirely  in 
agreement  with  him,  but  on  some  I  am  not.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  men  will  be  satiated  with  the  lust  of  victory,  but  much 
will  depend  on  the  men  themselves  after  they  return.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  were  after  the  South  African,  and  will  always 
be  after  any  War,  a  lot  of  impossible  and  bad  men  to  deal 
with,  and  the  mischief  they  do  to  the  good  men  is  incalcu- 
lable. I  admit  the  State's  inability  to  look  after  the  rpen 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  set 
up  another  Government  Department  with  all  its  red  tape  to 
deal  with  the  question.  We  have  had  enough  of  these  during 
the  last  few  years,  thousands  are  wasted  in  paid  officials.' 
Earl  Grey  is  also  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Turnor,  who  is  here,  will  speak  on  his  behalf,  and  on  his  own 
as  representing  a  Society  which  Lord  Grey  is  also  connected 
with,  which  is  going  to  be  called  *  The  War  Empire  Settle- 
ment and  Rural  Employment  Committee.' 
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Mr.  Christopher  Turnor  :  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment 
that  I  was  asked  to  come  here  to  represent  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  Lord  Grey  is  prevented 
from  coming  so  that  he  could  have  himself  explained  what 
we  are  doing  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  ex- Service 
men.  He  would  have  done  it  far  better  than  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that,  as 
I  think  our  title — the  Empire  Settlement  and  Eural  Employ- 
ment Committee — indicates,  we  are  dealing  with  the  rural  side. 
We  feel  that  there  will  be  many  men  who  will  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  counting  house,  shop,  or  pen  work,  but  who  will 
wish  to  follow  a  career  on  the  land.  I  think  that  many  of 
the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Kussell  has  referred  will  perhaps  not 
be  very  desirable  in  town  life,  but  they  may  be  of  a  type  who 
will  accommodate  themselves  to  country  life  far  better,  and 
become  more  useful  citizens  on  the  land  than  perhaps  they 
would  be  in  the  towns.  Now  there  are  one  or  two  points  that 
we  want- to  be  very  careful  about;  there  are  certain  underlying 
principles  which  must  be  observed  if  we  are  to  have  success- 
ful land  settlement.  We  must  not  simply  give  these  men 
whom  we  shall  put  on  the  land  when  they  come  back  just 
so  much  land  and  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  is 
very  commonly  said  in  this  country  that  no  one  can  succeed 
on  the  land  unless  he  has  been  brought  up  on  the  land  and 
has  had  practical  experience.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many 
examples  of  men  who  have  succeeded  well  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  on  the  land.  In  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  in  all  our  Colonies  you  can  find  large  groups  of  men 
settled  on  the  land  and  making  a  very  good  living.  In 
America  you  will  find  many  men  who  have  left  the  turmoil 
of  city  life  at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  because  they  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  who  have  sought  a  quieter  life  in 
the  country,  and  those  men  are  doing  very  well.  It  is 
necessary  to  inquire  what  are  the  essential  conditions  for 
success,  and  first  and  foremost  I  put  settlement  in  groups; 
secondly,  access  to  capital,  because  there  is  no  use  in  putting 
these  men  on  to  the  land  unless  you  provide  credit  societies 
from  which  they  can  draw  the  necessary  amount  of  working 
capital,  and  then,  above  all,  they  must  have  expert  guidance. 
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In  every  group  of  men  settled  on  the  land  you  must  have  a 
first-class  agricultural  organiser  and  instructor  to  guide  them 
in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go.  That  is  really  absolutely 
fundamental.  When  you  think  of  the  large  area  of  land  in 
this  country  that  is  really  available  for  settlement  if  proper 
measures  are  taken,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  ought  to 
concentrate  on  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  first,  and, 
although  I  am  representing  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  question  of  settlement  at 
home  is  the  one  that  is  receiving  the  greatest  share  of  our 
attention.  We  must  remember  that  fifty  years  ago  the  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom  gave  occupation  to  some  million  more 
men  than  it  gives  occupation  to  at  present,  and  we  can  cer- 
tainly largely  increase  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the 
land  if  we  take  the  right  measures.  Mr.  Russell  has  said 
that  perhaps  after  the  War,  and  I  think  it  is  most  probable, 
there  will  be  slackness  in  many  of  our  urban  industries;  if 
so,  it  is  all  the  more  important  to  make  the  land  play  the 
part  which  it  should  play  in  giving  employment  to  men. 

And,  again,  there  is  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  We  must 
also  think  of  that,  because  some  of  the  men  after  their  dis- 
charge will  doubtless  elect  to  settle  in  new  lands  over  the 
seas,  and  we  must  see  that  they  have  every  facility  for  doing 
so  after  safeguarding  our  interests  at  home.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Colonies  are  more  and  more  recognising  that  we 
must  have  at  home  an  overflowing  agricultural  population 
from  which  to  send  them  eventually  settlers  of  the  right  type. 
What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  right  conditions  are 
created,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  settlement  under  con- 
ditions that  are  not  favourable.  Every  man  from  now  on 
who  settles  on  the  land  must  be  settled  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. When  you  think  of  the  vast  area  of  thinly  peopled 
land  in  the  Empire,  in  our  Dominions  over  the  seas,  and 
when  you  think  further  that  the  total  agricultural  population, 
men  working  on  the  land  and  living  by  the  land  in  the  whole 
of  the  Empire,  barely  equals  the  agricultural  population  of 
European  Germany,  I  think  you  will  realise  how  very 
important  the  question  is  imperially.  If  we  want  to  con- 
solidate the  Empire  and  to  develop  the  lands  of  our  overseas 
Dominions  we  must  send  them  people  of  the  right  description. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  further  now. 
What  I  have  said  I  hope  indicates  the  lines  on  which  our 
Committee  is  working.  We  have  requested  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  receive  a  deputation  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  they  have  provisionally  agreed  to  do  it, 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  a  large  number  of  ex- Service 
men  comfortably,  economically,  and  well  settled  on  the  land 
at  the  termination  of  the  War. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  spite  of  his  many 
engagements  we  have  Sir  George  Murray  here.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Government  Committee  he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  and  coming  back  at  the 
present  moment.  I  hope  therefore  that  we  shall  hear  him 
next. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray  :  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  very  little  to  add  to  the  very  exhaustive  and  compre- 
hensive paper  that  Mr.  Kussell  has  put  before  you.  There 
are  some  points  on  which  I  am  not  altogether  in  agreement 
with  him,  and  there  is  one  point  in  Lord  Cheylesmore's  letter 
on  which  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  him  either,  but  I  think 
that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  dwell  upon  the  points 
on  which  we  are  in  agreement  than  on  the  points  on  which 
we  are  not. 

First  of  all  I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
either  the  magnitude  or  the  urgency  of  the  problem  which 
Mr.  Russell  has  put  before  you.  The  magnitude  of  it  is 
obvious,  but  the  urgency  is  perhaps  less  obvious.  Some 
people  might  say  that  the  consideration  of  the  aftermath 
of  the  War  was  a  little  too  previous  at  this  moment,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  that  view  at  all.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  tackled  too  soon  or  too  quickly. 
T  feel  quite  certain  that  after  the  War,  when  that  happy 
moment  arrives,  this  country  may  be,  I  do  not  say  that  it 
will  be,  in  face  of  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  dislocations 
which  it  has  ever  known.  You  will  have  in  the  first  place  the 
cessation  of  the  War  boom  which  is  keeping  everybody  in 
the  country  employed  at  this  moment,  and  then  at  the  same 
time  industry,  and  above  all,  capital,  will  not  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  peace  conditions.  The  industrial  position  will, 
of  course,  be  a  very  difficult  one,  and  the  position  of  capital 
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will  be  almost  equally  di£&cult,  especially  if,  as  seems 
probable,  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  including  our- 
selves, are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Now  all  this  goes  to  show 
that  we  should  undertake  the  organisation  of  the  solutions 
of  this  problem  as  soon  as  possible.  One  point  which  I  must 
mention  on  which  I  think  Lord  Cheylesmore  differs  from  me 
is  that  in  my  opinion  this  problem  must  primarily  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  see  how  any  private 
enterprise  or  private  agencies  can  undertake  the  thing  except 
in  the  second  line.  In  the  first  place  there  is  one  very  good 
reason  for  that  view.  The  employment  of  labour  must  be 
very  largely  arranged  through  the  Labour  Exchanges.  We 
do  not  all  agree  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Labour  Exchanges, 
and  we  are  very  apt  to  generalise  on  the  subject.  Some 
Labour  Exchanges  are  extremely  good  in  my  opinion,  and 
others  are  not  quite  so  good,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me,  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  to  most  people  here, 
that  the  finding  of  employment  for  the  enormous  number  of 
men  who  will  be  thrown  on  the  country  asking  for  something 
to  do  is  a  matter  which  must  be  dealt  with  primarily  by  the 
Labour  Exchanges  and  the  Government.  In  this  connection, 
and  I  am  not  out  of  order,  I  hope,  in  referring  to  it,  the 
disabled  members  of  the  community  form,  of  course,  a  very 
small  section  of  the  problem,  but  I  am,  as  the  Chairman 
mentioned.  Chairman  of  a  Committee  which  was  instructed 
by  the  Government  to  consider  this  question,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  briefly  what  our  recommendations  were, 
because,  although  they  deal  only  with  the  disabled  soldier 
and  sailor,  I  think  that  many  of  them  apply  completely  and 
fully  to  the  much  larger  problem  which  we  are  considering 
to-day.  Amongst  other  things  that  we  recommended  was 
that  the  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor  should  be 
tacked  on  to  the  work  of  a  larger  organisation  which  we 
recommended  that  the  Government  should  set  up.  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer  than  I  can  help  in  telling  you  what 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were.  We  recom- 
mended first  of  all  (and  this  is  very  important  and  applies 
to  the  larger  problem  too)  that  the  care  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
disabled  in  the  War  is  a  duty  which  should  be  assumed  by 
the  State.     I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
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if  we  can  do  it,  to  induce  the  Government  to  adopt  that  view ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  will.  I  think  that  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  undertake  to  find  employment  for 
the  returned  able-bodied  soldiers.  Then  we  went  on  to  say 
that  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  that  is  the  care  of  the 
disabled  soldier,  including  the  care  of  his  health  as  well  as 
finding  employment  and  training  for  him,  a  central  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  and  empowered  to  act  either 
through  the  agency  of  some  appropriate  pubUc  department 
or  independently  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  that  central 
committee  should  have  the  assistance  of  local  committees  over 
the  country. 

Then  I  will  just  tell  you  very  shortly  what  we  recom- 
mended that  the  duties  of  that  central  committee  should  be. 
They  would  be  to  arrange  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  immediately  on  their  discharge 
with  a  view  to  restoring  them  to  health  where  possible,  and 
enabling  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  Subject  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  disabled  man  and  the  able-bodied  man, 
that  I  think  is  a  recommendation  which  appHes  to  the  whole 
problem;  secondly,  to  obtain  early  notice  of  approaching 
discharges  from  hospitals  and  to  arrange  for  the  registration 
of  every  disabled  man  who  is  capable  of  work  with  the  Labour 
Exchange  of  the  district  to  which  he  is  going.  That  I  think 
appUes  equally  to  the  able-bodied  man.  This  committee,  or 
whatever  organisation  is  set  up,  should  get  into  touch  with 
the  mihtary  authorities  by  whom  the  man's  discharge  is 
effected,  and  some  weeks  before  his  actual  discharge  takes 
place  they  should  find  out  where  the  man  is  going  to,  what 
his  chances  of  employment  are,  the  employer  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  was  before  the  War,  the  readiness  of  that  employer 
to  take  him  on  again,  and  so  forth.  All  that  could  be  done 
I  think  by  information  acquired  through  the  mihtary  authori- 
ties, who  could  issue  forms  to  the  man  which  he  would  fill  up 
for  the  purpose.  Then  this  committee  or  its  sub-committees 
would  communicate  with  public  departments  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  employment  therein  for  such  men  as  can  properly 
be  appointed  to  vacancies.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  to  the  employment  of  these  people  it  is  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  public  departments  where  they  can  to  find  em- 
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ployment  within  their  own  walls  for  these  people.  Next 
there  is  the  organisation  of  pubHc  or  private  appeals  to 
employers  in  order  to  secure  their  good  will  in  offering 
vacancies  which  are  suitable  to  the  men.  That,  I  think, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  able-bodied  men ;  then  to  appoint 
local  committees  where  necessary  to  assist  the  committee 
generally  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  especially  in  find- 
ing employment  and  negotiating  with  employers ;  to  organise 
and  assist  schemes  for  training  men  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  technical  instruction  to  fit  them  for  skilled  occu- 
pations, and  to  arrange  for  their  maintenance  during  the 
period  of  training.  -  That  does  not  apply  so  much  perhaps  to 
the  able-bodied  man,  because  he  will  naturally  revert  to  the 
particular  kind  of  employment  which  he  filled  before,  but  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  wish  for  opportunities  of 
learning  some  other  trade.  Next,  to  consider  and  deal  with 
schemes  for  employing  disabled  men  in  agriculture  and  the 
industries  allied  with  it.  That  as  you  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Turnor  is  a  subject  which  he  has  taken  up.  Finally,  to 
arrange  for  the  emigration  of  men  who  are  desirous  of  settling 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  think  that  that  is  an  outlet 
which  is  quite  possible,  and  which  may  commend  itself  to 
many  of  the  men,  and  it  would,  I  think,  commend  itself  to 
many  of  our  overseas  Dominions. 

That,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  roughly  a  sketch  of  the 
organisation  which  we  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  disabled 
soldier,  and  I  submit  to  this  meeting  that  in  its  main  out- 
lines it  is  a  scheme  which  might  very  well  be  applied  to  the 
able-bodied  man  as  well.  He  will  be  arriving  in  very  large 
numbers,  and  he  will  not  always  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
employment  which  he  followed  before  the  War,  and  every 
faciHty  should  be  given  to  him  either  to  go  back  to  where  he 
was  or  to  find  new  employment  where  that  is  feasible. 

There  is  a  still  further  difficulty  with  which  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  to-day,  and  that  is  to  deal  with  the  immense 
number  of  people  who  will  be  displaced  in  the  industrial 
organisation  from  the  work  which  they  are  now  doing,  and 
for  whom  employment  will  have  to  be  found  in  some  form 
or  other,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Russell  that  preference  should 
in  all  cases  be  given  to  the  man  who  has  come  back  from 
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fighting  the  battles  of  his  country.  I  rather  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  embark  on  the  huge  schemes  of  State 
relief  work  which  Mr.  Kussell  has  in  his  mind.  I  know  some- 
thing about  what  has  been  said  as  regards  reafforestation  and 
coast  reclamation  work  and  so  on,  and  I  must  express  my 
profound  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  employing  any  large 
number  of  men  profitably  on  work  of  that  kind.  But  I  very 
much  hope  that  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  necessary,  and 
that  the  industrial  revolution  which  is  certainly  in  front  of 
us  will  be  got  through  without  any  serious  effort  of  that  kind 
to  find  State  work  for  these  people. 

Sir  John  Cowan  (Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Edin- 
burgh C.O.S.) :  In  the  first  place  will  you  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  Mr. 
Eussell's  paper.  I  come  to-day  from  pretty  far  north  to 
tell  you,  and  to  discuss  with  you,  what  we  have  been 
doing  there.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  personally 
of  what  I  have  been  doing.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  put  myself 
before  you,  but  I  wish  to  put  before  you  the  work  that 
I  am  interested  in.  Some  two  and  a  half  months  ago  the 
Chief  Chaplain  of  Scotland  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  we 
could  get  a  conference  regarding  the  question  of  soldiers 
discharged  coming  back  from  the  Front  and  from  the 
hospitals.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  we  hal  a  conference,  and 
we  asked  representatives  from  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help 
Society  to  meet  us.  They  came  and  met  us,  and  we  had  a 
long  talk.  It  fook  certainly  an  hour  to  convince  them  of 
what  we  wanted  to  arrange,  but  at  last  it  was  agreed,  and 
we  then  went  on  with  our  organisation.  Our  idea  is — and  I 
speak  as  a  business  man  and  employer  of  labour — that  no 
one  in  this  country  really  realises  yet  the  vastness  of  the 
problem  that  is  before  the  country  of  looking  after  the  men 
when  they  come  back.  They  are  coming  back  now  in 
hundreds,  and  in  a  short  time  th3y  will  come  back  in 
thousands,  and  I  pray  God  that  at  the  end  they  will  come 
back  in  millions,  and  not  bp  left  over  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  a  big  problem  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  as  a 
business  man  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  without  any  fear  of  its 
being  thought  to  be  affectation,  that  looking  after  these  men 
after  they  come  back  is  a  business  man's  problem  and  not 
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'ci.  War  Oiiice  problem;  nud,  as  a  business  man,  1  am  wilimg 
to  put  my  whole  heart  and  soul  into  it  and  to  help  to  carry  it 
out;  and  I  know  that  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  able 
men  in  Scotland  who  are  willing  to  take  this  thing  up.  Well, 
we  went  on  with  the  committee,  but  it  did  not  find  very  gi*eat 
favour  in  certain  quarters,  simply,  I  believe,  because  they 
did  not  understand  what  we  wanted  to  be  at.  Different 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Societies  are  engaged  really  in  relief 
work,  but  we  felt  that  we  were  in  this  position — that  we  were 
like  the  two  Apostles  of  old,  and  that  we  would  go  to  the 
men  who  come  back  and  say  to  them,  '  Silver  and  gold  have 
we  none  to  give  you,  but  what  we  have  is  much  better  than 
that.  We  want  to  give  you  work  and  keep  you  as  good 
citizens.'  That  is  what  we  want  to  aim  at.  We  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  relief  work  of  any  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Societies. 

It  has  been  expressed  in  the  hall  more  than  once  to-day 
that  if  men  get  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  pension,  and 
get  leisure  of  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  weeks, 
work  is  irksome  after  that.  You  all  know  that  we  want  to 
get  the  man  at  work  and  get  him  in  love  with  his  work,  and 
let  him  understand  that  we  have  his  best  interests  at  heart. 
We  do  not  want  to  exploit  the  master  against  the  man : 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  indebted  to  the  men  who  have 
gone.  They  have  risked  their  lives  for  us,  and  the  least  that 
we  can  do  is  to  give  the  very  best  of  our  abilities  to  carrying 
them  through  afterwards.  We  went  on  at  once  with  our  work 
and  to  get  a  good  organisation.  We  had  the  means  of  getting 
the  organisation  perfect  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  to  you  without  any  question  of  boasting,  that 
at  the  present  time,  if  you  give  us  another  two  weeks  and 
tell  us  what  the  work  is  to  be,  supposing  that  thousands  of 
men  come  in  we  are  so  well  organised  in  this  matter  that  we 
can  deal  with  the  whole  problem  right  straight  off. 

I  felt  so  keenly  on  this  matter  that  I  brought  it  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  said  to  them 
as  I  have  said  to  you,  that  it  was  a  business  man's  problem ; 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  once  took  the  matter  up. 
I  said  to  them,  *  Now,  do  not  mistake  me  :  it  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  we  want  the  help 
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and  the  best  help  from  the  Chambers  throughout  the  country.' 
I  think  that  it  must  be  worked,  as  has  been  said,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Labour  Exchanges.  It  must  be  worked 
probably  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Societies,  and  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  should  be 
worked  chiefly  through  the  Labour  Exchanges  and  through 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

After  we  had  gone  on  a  little  while  I  came  to  London  to 
see  that  I  was  not  treading  on  too  many  people's  toes.  1 
went  to  one  office,  and  I  went  to  another,  and  to  another. 
I  was  driven  for  a  little  while  from  pillar  to  post  until  at 
last  I  got  on  the  right  line  and  found  out  that  a  Special 
Committee  of  Parliament  had  been  sitting  on  this  problem 
since  the  beginning  of  February.  I  stated  to  the  Secretary 
of  that  Committee  that  I  was  exceedingly  glad  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  Committee,  for,  had  I  known  of  it,  of 
course,  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  do  any  work,  but,  I 
said,  '  While  in  London  you  have  been  deliberating,  we  in 
Scotland  have  been  working,  and  we  had  got  the  whole  of 
Scotland  arranged  before  your  Committee  was  formed.' 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  in  the  Eeport,  which  I  have 
read  with  interest,  that  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  special 
sub-committee  for  Scotland  and  a  special  sub-committee  for 
Ireland.  Well,  Ireland  will  do  its  work,  no  doubt,  faith- 
fully and  well.  I  will  undertake  for  Scotland,  if  God  spares 
me  to  live,  to  see  that  the  business  men  put  their  backs  into 
it  and  do  their  work.  I  say  to  the  business  men  of  England, 
*  You  business  men  cannot,  in  the  Name  of  God,  neglect 
this  duty.  It  is  your  duty.  Go  on  with  it,  and  do 
it,  and  do  it  well.'  At  the  present  time  we  have  not 
a  great  many  to  deal  with  in  Scotland,  but  I  will  give  you  one 
illustration  of  how  we  propose  to  work.  I  went  to  Glasgow  a 
few  days  ago  and  met  a  large  employer  of  labour,  and  pro- 
pounded my  scheme  to  him.  I  assure  you  I  am  a  missioner, 
and  every  business  man  I  meet  I  tell  of  this.  I  said,  '  This 
is  the  work  that  we  are  engaged  in.  Can  you  help  us?  * 
He  said,  '  Certainly.  It  is  a  splendid  work.  I  will  help 
you.  If  you  will  send  me  this  week  twenty  to  forty  men  who 
are  unable  to  do  much  work,  who  have  come  out  of  hospital, 
and  who  want  light  jobs,  I  will  give  them  light  jobs  until  they 
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can  do  heavier  work.  Whenever  they  are  able  to  do  better 
work  they  can  go.  During  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship 
with  me  I  will  give  them  15s.  a  week.  Many  of  them  will 
be  able  to  sit  on  stools  all  the  time  and  do  jobs  that  any  boy 
can  do.'  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  taking  it  up  in 
Scotland. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Eey,  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  hoped 
to  be  present,  but  he  is  not  able  to  be,  and  he  has  sent  a  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Colgate.  Labour  Exchanges  are  exceedingly 
important  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Colgate  (Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges) :  I 
have  only  a  few  words  to  say  this  afternoon,  and  those  are 
chiefly  supplemental  to  the  statement  put  before  you  by 
Sir  George  Murray.  I  may  perhaps  just  say  in  connection 
with  what  a  previous  speaker  said  that  we  must  keep  quite 
clearly  before  us  the  two  parts  of  the  problem.  At  present 
as  a  practical  thing  we  are  only  dealing  with  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  there  will  not  be  until  after  the  War,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  any  able-bodied  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  to  deal  with.  I  just  mention  that 
because  I  thought  there  might  be  confusion  on  that  point. 

With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  I  do  not  think  I  am 
reveaUng  any  secret  if  I  say  that  the  question  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  not  possible  or 
even  desirable  at  this  stage  of  the  War  and  of  the  scheme 
to  say  anything  further  on  the  matter.  But  with  regard  to 
the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor  I  may  say  that  what  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  done  up  to  the  present  has  been  simply  to 
carry  out  in  so  far  as  it  could  the  recommendation  made  by 
Sir  George  Murray's  Committee ;  that  is  to  say,  that  at  the 
present  moment  every  soldier  who  is  about  to  be  discharged 
from  a  hospital  has  filled  up  for  him,  or  if  he  is  able  to  do 
it  he  fills  it  up  for  himself,  a  form  giving  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  is  proceeding  after  discharge,  together 
with  as  many  other  particulars  as  possible  of  his  industrial 
qualifications,  and  such  items  as  the  employer  for  whom  he 
worked  before  the  War.  These  forms  as  they  come  in  from 
the  hospitals  are  distributed  to  the  Labour  Exchanges  in 
the  area  to  which  the  man  states  that  he  is  proceeding  after 
discharge,  and  every  effort  is  then  made  to  place  the  man  iu 
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employment  in  that  area  if  possible,  and  also  to  bring  iu  liii4 
notice  opportunities  of  employment  that  offer  in  other  areas. 
I  emphasise  that  point  because,  as  you  will  find  from  reading 
the  interesting  Keport  of  Sir  George  Murray's  Committee, 
the  number  of  disabled  soldiers  who  have  been  discharged 
up  to  the  present  is  not  very  great  relatively  speaking,  and 
in  any  one  particular  area,  of  course,  the  numbers  of  men 
arriving  at  present  are  extremely  small.  Many  places  have 
had  up  to  the  present  only  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
disabled  soldiers.  Now  very  often  there  is  not  an  opportunity 
in  small  places  of  finding  any  satisfactory  employment  for 
the  men.  Take,  for  example,  a  man  proceeding  to  Beading: 
there  might  be  employment  of  a  satisfactory  nature  for  him 
in  Bath,  but  it  is  practically  only  by  the  Labour  Exchange 
machinery  that  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  a 
suitable  opening  in  Bath  before  a  man  returning  to  the  Bead- 
ing area.  This  scheme  has  only  just  started,  and  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  give  any  figures  in  the  way  of  results. 
Men  are  being  placed,  but,  as  I  say,  the  total  numbers  dis- 
charged up  to  the  present  have  not  been  very  great. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  that  that  I  might 
mention  as  of  interest,  and  that  is  that  we  have  discovered 
through  these  forms  which  are  being  sent  to  us  from  the 
fifty  record  offices  (with  regard  to  men  discharged  from  hos- 
pitals their  records  have  to  go  through  the  Military  Becord 
Office  of  the  district)  that  there  is  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  men  being  discharged  at  present  from  the  Army 
after  having  been  in  the  Army  for  short  periods — two,  three, 
or  four  weeks.  That  is  a  small  special  problem  which  will 
disappear,  of  course,  as  time  goes  on.  They  are  men  who 
passed  the  doctor  at  the  time  that  they  were  enlisted,  but 
in  whom  various  physical  defects  have  come  out  in  the  course 
of  their  initial  training,  and  they  have  been  discharged  in 
consequence.  That  necessarily  means  that  they  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  because  too  often  in  the  two  or  three  weeks  that 
have  elapsed  since  they  left  their  employment  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  other  men. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  add  anything  to  the  state- 
ment as  to  what  is  being  done,   because  anything  further 
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depends,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
on  the  setting  up  of  the  central  body  which  was  recommended 
by  Sir  George  Murray's  Committee. 

Lieut. -Col.  CoLQUHouN  (Berkshire  S.  and  S.H.S.) :  I  did 
not  come  here  with  the  intention  of  speaking  at  all.  I 
came  to  learn,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  learnt  a 
good  deal  this  afternoon  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  country 
and  in  Scotland.  I  have  learnt  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  in  Scotland  by  which  every  soldier  will  be  looked  after, 
and  work  will  be  found  for  him,  and  though  I  know  that  in 
England  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  staoje  I  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  do  so.  There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  ask  Sir 
George  Murray  particularly  upon,  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  insurance  regulations  on  disabled  soldiers.  Will 
employers  of  labour  take  these  men  who  are  not  medically  fit 
into  their  works?  Hitherto  there  has  been  great  objection 
to  employing  men  of  that  class,  not  that  employers  grudge 
them  work,  but  on  account  of  the  liability  to  accident  no 
employer  of  labour  will  as  a  rule  look  at  them.  An  employer 
will  say,  *I  cannot  take  you,'  and  unfortunately  very  often 
the  man  is  condemned  to  walking  about  the  country  more  or 
less  begging  his  way. 

There  is  another  question  which  I  should  very  much  like 
to  ask  Sir  George  Murray,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  has  been  formed.  It  promises,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
excellently  in  every  way,  but  it  has  not  been  quite  stated 
whether  the  men  are  working  for  themselves  or  are  working 
as  servants.  My  idea  is  that  the  best  way  of  employing  the 
discharged  soldier  is  to  make  him  work  for  himself.  Help 
him  as  far  as  you  can,  not  necessarily  by  giving  him  relief ; 
help  him  to  work,  and  when  he  can  raise  any  surplus  he 
can  buy  the  land  that  he  has  been  working  on  and  buy  his 
house.  I  know  one  man,  a  sergeant,  who  has  been  for 
fifteen  years  on  a  homestead  colony.  He  has  a  very  nice 
house  and  a  very  nice  bit  of  ground.  He  told  me  that  at 
first  it  was  very  hard  work  starting  with  open  land,  as  it  were, 
but  he  has  worked  his  way  up,  and,  although  he  has  not  a 
large  plot  of  ground,  he  has  made  a  living,  and  is  quite 
happy.     That  is  the  sort  of  position  that  I  want  to  see  the 
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disabled  soldier  in — disabled  as  far  as  Army  work.  I  want 
to  see  every  man  occupying  a  position  such  as  that  sergeant 
occupies. 

Mrs.  Walter  Brown  (Worcester  C.O.S.,  speaking  for 
S.  and  S.F.A.) :  I  really  only  came  to  ask  the  question  put 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Colquhoun.  We  have  not  been  told  by  either 
Sir  George  Murray  or  Sir  John  Cowan  what  is  being  done 
about  workmen's  compensation.  Workmen's  compensation 
is  a  thing  which  stops  our  discharged  men  from  getting  work. 
It  does  not  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  insurance  notices, 
but  it  does  if  you  read  the  small  print,  that  some  of  these 
men  cannot  be  insured.  I  have  asked  many  people,  and 
they  have  said,  *  If  you  read  the  small  print  you  will  find 
that  if  a  man  has  lost  one  arm  or  one  leg,'  and  so  on,  *  he 
cannot  be  insured.*  Is  the  Government  going  to  underwrite 
the  risks  as  in  the  case  of  ships?  Because  unless  you  can 
enable  a  man  to  work  on  his  own  account  that  is  the  only 
way  of  inducing  employers  to  take  him.  The  men  are  mostly 
young  men  who  have  lost  a  hmb,  and  we  want  to  see  them 
employed.  The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  is  gal- 
lantly trying  to  increase  its  workshops.  Many  could  get 
back  to  their  own  trades,  employers  would  take  them,  if  the 
question  of  workmen's  compensation  were  properly  dealt 
with,  but  it  is  impossible  without  that,  I  am  quite  sure. 
Employers  are  being  asked  everywhere  to  promise  to  take 
the  men  back,  but  no  one  says  a  word  about  this  very  serious 
dif&culty,  and  no  private  employer  or  even  private  firm  can 
face  it.  One  does  not  want  a  big  Government  department, 
but  it  is  absolutely  a  thing  that  the  Government  will  have  to 
face,  and  I  came  here  very  much  wanting  to  hear  an  answer 
to  the  question,  and  hoping  that  the  people  who  spoke  would 
deal  with  it,  but  I  have  not  heard  anyone  refer  to  it,  except 
the  last  speaker,  who  asked  a  question.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  the  question  dealt  with  before  we  leave. 

Mr.  C.  S.  NoRRis  (Secretary,  Guild  of  Help,  Sunderland) : 
Reference  was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  men  being  dis- 
charged at  the  present  moment  from  Kitchener's  Army  who 
have  broken  down  during  training.  Now  that  gives  us  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  coming.  I  have  had  dozens,  almost  scores 
of  these  men  tliroagh  my  hands,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
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the  men  have  been  very  keen  to  get  back  to  work  and  settle 
down  again.  The  malingerer  is  almost  non-existent.  Now 
I  think  that  getting  back  to  work  is  an  idea  which  we  must 
encourage.  When  the  soldier  comes  back  from  the  War  we 
must  not  spoil  him.  He  has  done  his  bit  nobly,  but  he  must 
not  be  encouraged  to  sit  about  and  waste  his  time  when  he 
has  come  back  to  civil  life.  We  must  not  differentiate 
between  the  soldier  and  the  man  who  is  at  present  working 
night  and  day,  very  often  at  the  cost  of  his  health  perma- 
nently, on  War  work.  He  is  not  allowed  to  enlist  because  he 
is  making  shells,  and  after  the  War  he  will  not  be  wanted. 
There  will  be  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  out  of  work 
owing  to  the  War  who  have  never  been  to  the  War,  and  you 
must  not  lose  sight  of  these  men. 

Then  there  is  a  small  suggestion  which  I  wish  to  throw  out 
with  reference  to  crippled  soldiers.  At  the  present  moment 
we  are  training  up  and  down  the  country  women  to  do  men's 
work,  and  so  far  as  my  small  knowledge  goes  I  believe  quite 
successfully.  We  are  spending  capital  and  time  and  effort 
on  it.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  men  who 
are  discharged  from  the  Army  disabled,  in  cases  where  they 
are  heavily  disabled  and  can  earn  little  or  nothing  and  only 
have  their  pensions,  and  perhaps  cannot  even  earn  a  penny 
more  or  can  only  earn  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  lad's  wages,  to 
arrange  for  women  in  such  cases  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
work  side  by  side  with  the  men  after  the  War  is  over.  So 
far  as  one  can  see  the  idea  is  that  these  women  should  be 
drafted  out  of  the  work  that  they  are  in  and  be  replaced  by 
men.  I  think  that  if  the  Committee  could  arrange  it,  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  allow  the  wives  of  soldiers  heavily 
disabled  or  their  sisters  or  near  relations  to  work  to  supple- 
ment the  family  income,  so  that  they  may  have  the  feeling 
that  they  are  standing  on  their  own  legs  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  their  pensions. 

The  Chairman  :  I  thought  that  the  question  that  was 
asked  about  workmen's  compensation  was  so  important  that 
I  have  asked  Sir  George  Murray  if  he  can  say  anything  upon 
it  on  behalf  of  his  Committee. 

Sir  George  Murray  :  It  is  a  question  of  some  interest, 
and  it  is  a  question  on  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
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misapprehension,  I  think.  My  Committee  consulted  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  insurance  companies  who  do  accident 
business,  and  they  assured  us  that  no  difference  was  made 
by  them  in  the  rate  charged  for  able-bodied  or  disabled  men. 
That,  I  think,  is  true  as  a  general  statement.  Of  course, 
you  might  find  the  rate  rather  high  in  the  case  of  a  totally 
blind  man  or  some  cases  of  that  kind,  but,  speaking  broadly, 
I  think  it  is  true  that  the  accident  insurance  companies  charge 
a  flat  rate  over  the  whole  of  the  wages  paid  by  a  firm,  and 
therefore  wherever  a  firm  is  insured  against  liabilities  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  I  do  not  think  that  any 
difficulty  of  the  kind  suggested  is  likely  to  arise.  The  only 
cases  in  which  it  could  arise  are  where  people  have  not 
insured.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  very  large  employers,  and 
I  should  not  think  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance. I  think  that  people  may  rest  quite  satisfied  that 
there  is  really  no  practical  difficulty  in  employing  disabled 
men  at  all  on  account  of  the  question  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  (Wandsworth  Eepresentative  Com- 
mittee) :  When  I  read  Mr.  Eussell's  paper  I  really  thought 
that  it  emanated  from  some  of  those  clever  brains  in 
the  Fabian  Society.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  any- 
thing except  a  complimentary  and  thoroughly  kind  spirit. 
There  is  one  Kttle  matter  on  which  I  disagree.  He  speaks 
a  great  deal  in  his  remarks,  and  he  rather  labours  it,  of 
*  unskilled  labour.'  I  would  Hke  to  remind  him,  although 
perhaps  he  does  not  need  reminding,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  unskilled  labour.  All  labour  is  skilled,  and  some 
of  it  very  highly  skilled,  although  under  present  industrial 
conditions  it  is  classified  as  unskilled  labour.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  agricultural  labourer's  work :  that  is  called 
unskilled  labour,  but  would  any  of  you  Hke  to  do  it?  I  do 
not  think  I  would.  Take  the  docker's  work  :  that  is  unskilled 
labour,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  involves  and  demands  a 
very  large  amount  of  skill.  Take  the  work  of  the  shopman 
and  the  draper's  assistant :  that  is  unskilled  labour,  but  really 
the  enormous  amount  of  patience,  abiHty,  power  of  memory, 
and  deftness  and  skill  in  handling  goods  and  in  the  treatment 
of  customers  involves  a  very  large  amount  of  skill,  so  I  hope 
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that  we  shall  at  any  rate  lay  to  rest  this  bogey  of  unskilled 
labour. 

That  leads  me  on  to  the  next  point,  and  that  is  that  my 
experience  of  unemployment  committees  has  taught  me  that 
in  a  very  short  time,  in  sometimes  a  few  days  or  a  week  or 
two,  you  can  divert  a  so-called  unskilled  worker  into  some 
other  trade  or  calling  and  render  him  in  a  very  short  period 
a  very  eJB&cient  workman.  All  that  we  need  in  dealing  with 
this  terrible  problem  of  unemployment,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  social  evils,  is  the  regulation  of  industry. 
The  volume  of  employment  does  not  vary  throughout  the 
year;  it  is  just  as  large  in  the  summer  as  it  is  in  the  winter. 
Only  certain  industries  are  effected,  and  all  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  call  into  existence  the  organisation  which  Sir  George 
Murray  has  suggested.  I  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Committees  could  easily  be  perpetuated 
and  work  in  co-operation  and  co-ordination,  on  this  very 
important  matter  with  such  a  committee  as  the  Development 
Committee  which  was  called  into  existence  some  years  ago 
to  steady  the  labour  market  in  times  of  unemployment. 

Then,  again,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  very  deep 
importance  of  this  problem.  One  gentleman  spoke  as  though 
we  ought  not  to  engage  our  minds  on  it.  He  said  that  the 
Government  are  giving  it  their  consideration.  My  experience 
is  that  if  you  leave  this  sort  of  problem  to  Government'con- 
sideration  you  will  get  nothing  done  at  all.  It  is  public 
opinion  such  as  is  represented  by  the  men  and  the  women 
present,  or  if  they  like  to  call  themselves  so,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  impresses  and  urges  our  rulers  to  act  and  to 
take  the  right  course.  We  certainly  are  the  best  judges  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  not  Government  ofi&cials.  Now  the 
whole  record  of  history  tells  us  that  on  the  heels  of  every 
war  there  lingers  and  lurks  the  spectre  of  revolution,  and 
Sir  George  Murray  indicated  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  an 
industrial  revolution.  Well,  that  can  easily  be  diverted  into 
right  channels  without  any  serious  loss  or  bloodshed  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  if  we  will  only  organise  and  regularise 
industry,  if  we  will  only  take  to  heart  the  teaching  of  the 
past  in  dealing  with  this  great  and  very  important  question 
and  see  that  proper  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
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With  regard  to  the  Labour  Exchanges  I  agree  that  some 
of  them  are  very  efl&cient  and  others  are  very  inefficient. 
Municipal  employers,  municipal  councils,  and  municipal 
bodies  generally  are,  some  of  them,  admirable  employers,  and 
others  are  the  most  reactionary  employers,  and  my  knowledge 
tells  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  consistent,  honourable,  and 
honest  work  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  many  of  these 
municipal  enterprises  which  really  leads  to  their  lack  of 
success  and  to  their  ultimate  failure.  That  could  easily  be 
remedied.  We  believe  in  municipal  employment,  and  so 
does  the  writer  of  this  excellent  pamphlet,  but  municipal 
employment  must  be  run  on  business  lines.  The  best  must 
be  got  out  of  the  men,  and  that  can  easily  be  done.  I  am  a 
working  man,  and  I  have  two  or  three  friends  who  are  fore- 
men in  municipal  workshops.  One  of  them  has  been  for 
several  months  in  Birmingham  to  obtain  information  about 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  a  certain  article  which  the 
London  County  Council  use  very  largely  on  the  trams.  The 
London  County  Council  workshops  are  equipped  with  the  very 
best  plant,  and  they  have  the  very  best  workmen,  but  they 
cannot  produce  the  article,  except  at  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  Birmingham  firm  can  produce  it  at,  and  the  reason  of  it  is 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  Now  the  worker  after  all 
is  simply  human,  and  all  that  he  requires  is  a  certain  amount 
of  supervision,  of  dynamic  force  behind  him — which  you  well 
understand — and  then  municipal  enterprises  will  justify 
themselves. 

Now  there  is  one  more  little  matter  which,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 
The  men  who  have  gone  to  the  trenches  and  who  in  God's 
mercy  are  spared  to  return  to  industry  will  not  come  back 
the  same  men.  The  free  Hfe,  the  spirit  of  manhood,  which 
is  developed  by  constantly,  as  it  were,  being  in  the  presence 
of  death  face  to  face  with  those  terrible  dangers  and  troubles 
and  privations  which  our  men  are  enduring  will  make  different 
men  of  them  altogether,  and  can  you  imagine  that  the  shop- 
man, the  operative,  the  clerk,  or  any  of  the — shall  I  say  more 
servile? — members  of  the  industrial  community  will  return 
with  the  same  ideas  and  with  the  same  ideals?  I  think  that 
they  will  return  with  very  different  notions,  and  they  ^ill 
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revolt  against  industrial  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  you  have 
to  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  foreshadowed  by  Sir  George 
Murray — namely,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  indus- 
trial revolution,  and  it  will  take  the  form  of  the  demand  of 
labour  to  be  represented  on  boards  of  management,  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  industries  in  which  labour 
takes  such  a  prominent  part.  With  that  idea  I  propose  to 
close,  only  saying  that  the  troublous  times  that  lie  before  us, 
I  think,  are  not  so  bad  as  some  fear.  What  we  want  is  faith 
and  hope  in  the  manhood  of  England  and  of  Englishmen, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  outcome  of  this  terrible  struggle  will 
be  a  different  and  a  better  life,  purged  of  a  great  deal  of  its 
old  evils,  when  perhaps  there  will  be  a  more  perfect  day  com- 
pared with  the  dim  and  broken  lights  of  the  present  day,  and 
something  better  than  the  best  that  the  w^orkers  of  England 
have  yet  dreamed  of  will  be  their  lot. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Saint  (President,  National  Association  of 
Guilds  of  Help) :  I  merely  wish  to  put  a  point  on  the  question 
of  organisation.  From  what  we  have  heard  this  afternoon 
there  are  evidently  going  to  be  a  series  of  schemes  for  dealing 
with  soldiers  disabled  and  able,  and  there  will  be  the  danger 
that  we  have  already  raiet  in  some  of  our  organisations  during 
the  War  of  a  series  of  schemes  with  nobody  who  knows  where 
they  lie  and  how  they  are  to  be  worked.  I  merely  wish  to 
suggest  that,  because  we  have  gentlemen  on  the  platform  this 
afternoon  who  will  be  able  to  direct  some  co-ordination  of 
these  schemes,  so  that  they  shall  be  known  to  all  the  districts 
to  which  soldiers  return,  and  every  locality  will  know  the 
means  to  dispose  of  the  soldiers.  We  should  not  have  half  a 
dozen  schemes  running,  and  our  cities  and  our  small  groups 
of  communities  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  them.  If 
there  are  settled  lines  of  dealing  with  them,  let  those  who 
have  the  soldiers  in  charge  know  what  they  are,  in  every 
place.  With  regard  to  some  of  our  larger  Guilds  of  Help  a 
handbook  is  published  showing  the  whole  of  the  charitable  and 
philanthropic  associations  in  a  district  to  which  the  helper 
may  have  recourse.  We  want  to  know  where  we  can  apply 
in  our  centres  and  how  we  shall  move  when  we  are  dealing 
with  these  people. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Drev^  (Secretary,  Cornwall  County  Committee 
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and  County  Patriotic  Fund) :  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  not 
with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  discharged  soldier,  because,  as 
has  already  been  said,  he  is  in  the  future,  but  with  regard  to 
the  partially  disabled  man  who  is  already  with  us.       If  the 
State  is  going  to  take  up  his  case  all  well  and  good,  but  I  hope 
that  we  are  not  going  to  wait  for  the  State  to  take  up  his  case. 
We  must  all  have  such  cases  with  us  already.     They  are  not 
numerous,  but  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  sit  down  and  wait 
for  perhaps  three  weeks  or  a  month  all  the  opportunity  that 
we  have  for  doing  good  to  a  man  will  be  gone.     He  is  already 
home,  he  has  a  fair  pension  representing  at  least  a  living  wage, 
not  big  but  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  necessities  of  life.     If 
you  let  that  man  alone  now  he  will  get  into  a  slack  way  and  he 
will  not  do  anything.     Now  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  all,  as  I 
take  it  that  we  are  here  representative  of  the  different  Societies, 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  and  the  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association,  take  an  interest  in  these  cases 
and  do  what  we  can  to  deal  with  them.     I  would  like  to  bring 
this  before  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  authorities.     They 
have  I  know  a  very  fine  place  in  London  for  teaching  these 
men  trades,  and  so  far  as  London  is  concerned  and  places  near 
London  they  can  help,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can  help  people 
like  we  are,  and  Hke  many  other  people  here  I  daresay,  who 
are  very  far  away  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  country.       We 
cannot  get  men  who  are  with  us  to  come  to  London  to  learn  a 
trade ;  they  will  not  do  it.     They  say,  *  No ;  we  have  got  home 
and  we  want  to  stay  there.'       Then  there  is  the  question  of 
sending  men  long  railway  journeys  and  finding  money  for  their 
keep.     It  is  very  expensive,  though  I  daresay  that  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Help  Society  are  quite  willing  to  undertake  that 
expense.     I  would  ask  them  if  they  could  not  allow  more  local 
effort  to  be  made.     I  am  quite  sure  with  regard  to  a  few  dis- 
abled men  that  at  present  we  can  if  we  like  find  them  local 
work.     We  can  find  local  tradesmen  who  will  take  them  for 
nothing  or  certainly  who  will  take  them  for  a  very  small  fee 
to  teach  them  a  trade.     We  have  had  cases  of  this  sort  in 
Cornwall.     We  had  a  man  from  the  Navy  who  came  home  and 
we  got  a  local  blacksmith  to  teach  him  his  trade,  and  he  has 
promised  to  give  him  a  small  wage  after  a  year  if  the  man  goes 
on.    There  are  all  sorts  of  things  of  this  kind  which  I  am  sure 
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we  can  tackio  at  the  present  moment  if  we  will  only  try  to  do 
so.  Do  not  let  us  wait  for  the  State  to  take  up  these  cases, 
because  the  State  can  always  come  in  and  we  can  hand  over 
to  them  a  man  who  has  learnt  a  trade  and  is  already  able  to 
make  some  money.  I  would  ask  the  Societies,  whether  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  or  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Famihes  Association,  to  take  a  special  interest  in  these 
cases. 

Mr.  EussELL  :  I  feel  that  at  this  late  stage  of  the  afternoon 
imy  lengthy  speech  from  me  would  not  be  very  welcome  on  the 
^^round  that  I  feel  that  the  various  speakers  have  shown  their 
deep  interest  in  the  question  and  their  ability  in  putting  the 
points,  and  I  should  really  require  a  longer  time  than  is  my 
meed  and  right  in  replying  to  them.  I  would  only  say  at  this 
moment  in  reply  to,  I  think,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Wandsworth,  that 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  that  I  have  no 
(desire  ever  to  be  so,  and  I  would  add  as  well  that  when  I  used 
the  words  'unskilled  labour,'  I  used  words  in  common  use, 
in  common  parlance,  so  that  those  who  heard  should  know 
exactly  what  type  of  man  I  was  describing  and  should  under- 
stand. All  labour  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  more  or  less 
skilled.  I  had  in  my  mind,  as  you  have  in  your  mind,  the 
man  now  at  the  Front  who  has  not  worked  for  two  months  at 
a  time  for  years.  He  comes  back  from  the  Front  and  he  sees 
outside  the  foundry  door  not  '  skilled  labourers  wanted  '  but 
*  labourers.'  He  goes  in  and  he  is  asked,  '  Can  you  wheel 
that  barrow  of  pig  iron  to  be  loaded?  '  and  so  on.  That  sort 
of  thing  is  going  on  continually.  I  had  in  mind  not  the  turner, 
not  the  moulder,  not  the  bricklayer,  but  the  man  vvho  has  no 
skilled  trade,  but  who  does  well  the  particular  thing  that  he  is 
asked  to  do  after  he  has  been  at  it  a  particularly  long  time. 
He  is  unskilled,  in  common  parlance,  but  skilled  he  may  be  in 
his  method  of  carrying  it  out  after  a  time. 

Then  generally  speaking  the  discussion  has  run  on  the 
lines  of  the  disabled  soldier.  Well,  a  Committee  has  sat  and 
something  is  being  done,  and  more  will  be  done,  for  the  dis- 
abled soldier.  I  totally  disagreed  with  the  last  speaker  from 
Cornwall,  who  said  that  the  able-bodied  man  has  yet  to  come. 
He  must  come  and  find  us  ready,  and  we  must  be  ready 
quickly.     We  have  to  think  out  now  what  we  are  going  to  do 
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for  him,  because  his  problem  in  point  of  numbers  is  infinitely 
above  anything  that  you  have  to  face  with  the  disabled.  Let 
me  add  nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  hear  than  the  experience 
of  Sir  John  Cowan,  from  Edinburgh,  and  I  think  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  it  appears  from  a  little  note  that  he 
has  handed  up  that  of  the  500  cases  in  Scotland  which  his 
Committee  has  dealt  with  up  to  now,  all  except  sixteen  of  the 
men  have  been  found  employment,  and  those  sixteen  will  be 
found  work  very  shortly.  Now  this  is  the  point  which  is  of 
most  interest :  in  not  one  single  case  has  a  question  of  any 
difficulty  as  regards  insurance  cropped  up.  If  that  is  the  case 
in  Scotland  with  regard  to  what  Sir  John  Cowan  and  his  friends 
are  doing,  I  do  not  see,  in  face  of  what  Sir  George  Murray  said, 
that  there  need  be  any  great  fear  of  difficulties  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  the  general  type  of  disabled 
soldier. 


II.    Zhc  Mibow  anb  tbc  ©rpban* 

Councillor  Eleanor  Eathbone  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Liverpool 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association)  submitted  the 
following  paper : — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  Keport  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  issued 
on  April  14,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  summarising  its  find- 
ings, as  they  affect  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  widow  of  a  soldier  or  sailor 
who  has  lost  his  life  through  the  War  is  to  receive  a  pension 
of  10s.  a  week,  to  be  increased  to  12s.  6d.  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  to  15s.  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  If  she  remarries  this 
will  be  commuted  for  a  gratuity  equal  to  her  pension  for  two 
years,  and  this  will  be  paid  her  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period,  as  may  be  decided. 

If  she  has  children,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  she  will  get 
5s.  a  week  for  the  first  child,  3s.  6d.  for  the  second,  and  2s. 
for  subsequent  children.  Motherless  children  will  get  5s.  a 
week  each.  Children's  allowances  will  be  continued  till  they 
are  sixteen,  and  may  be  continued  till  a  later  age  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  Education  Committee  if  the  child  is  an 
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apprentice  receiving  a  nominal  wage  or  is  a  pupil  in  a  technical 
or  secondary  school  or  at  a  university. 

The  pensions  will  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  on  conviction 
for  an  ott'ence.  They  are  Government  payments,  and  will  be 
made  by  the  War  Oftice  and  the  Admiralty  weekly  through  the 
Post  Office. 

The  widows  and  orphans  of  non-commissioned  officers  will 
receive  slightly  higher  rates,  and  those  of  officers  will  be  on  a 
different  scale,  not  yet  fully  announced. 

In  order  to  supplement  these  liat-rate  Government  pen- 
bions,  a  new  machinery  is  to  be  called  into  existence  which, 
besides  performing  other  functions  in  connection  with  depen- 
dants other  than  wives  and  children,  will  be  able  to  use  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Fund  and  local  funds  to  make  additional 
grants  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  require  it.  The  Koyal 
Patriotic  Corporation  is  to  be  reconstituted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  Statutory  Committee  of  the  Corporation  is  to  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members.  Of  these, 
twelve  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  are  to  include 
the  Chairman,  two  representatives  of  Labour,  and  not  less  than 
two  women.  Six  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Corporation,  not  less  than  two  being  women,  two  by 
the  National  KeUef  Fund,  and  two  by  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association.  The  remaining  three  members  will 
represent  the  Treasury,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty 
respectively.  ^ 

To  assist  this  Statutory  Committee,  local  Advisory  Bodies 
and  Committees  are  to  be  created  according  to  schemes  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  local  authorities;  every  scheme  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  by  the  Statutory  Committee,  and  must 
provide  that  the  Chairman  and  at  least  half  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  though  not  neces- 
sarily from  among  its  own  members.  The  Statutory  Com- 
mittee is  to  appoint  two  members  on  every  local  Committee, 
and  provision  is  to  be  made  in  every  scheme  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  not  less  than  two  women. 

These  local  Committees  are  to  collect  information,  make 
recommendations,  and,  if  required,  administer  grants,  but  the 
final  decision  in  every  case  is  vested  in  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee. 
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Such  is  in  brief  the  Government  scheme  of  pensions  for 
widows  and  orphans  and  the  machinery  for  administering  it. 

Let  lis  consider  how  it  is  Hkely  to  work  out  in  practice. 
The  first  obvious  reflection  to  make  is  that  the  scheme  is 
immensely  more  Hberal  than  anything  known  in  previous  wars. 
That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  saying  much.  During  the  Transvaal 
War  the  pension  given  to  widows  was  5s.  a  week,  with  Is.  6d. 
for  each  dependant  child  and  a  gratuity  of  one  year's  pension 
on  remarriage.  This  w^as  given  only  to  families  of  men  who 
had  been  '  on  the  strength,'  and  tlie  total  number  so  bene- 
fiting in  1903-1904  was  only  8000. 

The  amounts  now  quoted  work  out  on  the  average  rather 
more  than  double  that.  For  example,  a  family  consisting  of 
a  woman  and  three  children,  who  under  the  old  scale  would 
get  9s.  6d.,  would  under  the  new  get  at  least  20s.  6d.,  with  an 
extra  2s.  6^^.  or  5s.  if  the  woman  be  above  a  certain  age,  and 
the  chance  of  a  supplementary  grant  at  the  discretion  of  the . 
Statutory  Committee  if  the  previous  status  of  the  family  has 
been  a  high  one  or  there  are  any  other  special  circumstances, 
such  as  ill-health. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  pleaded 
for  much  higher  rates,  while  the  representatives  of  the  Labour 
Party  held  out  for  a  minimum  of  £1  for  the  widow  and  3s.  6d. 
for  each  child.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  w^ent  on  the  wise 
commercial  principle  of  asking  more  than  they  expected  to 
get,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  findings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  represent  a  considerable  advance  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  Paper  which  was  the  basis  of  their 
discussion,  have  given  a  very  fair  measure  of  general  satis- 
faction. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  disputed  and  difficult  part  of  the 
question  was  that  which  related  to  the  treatment  of  the  child- 
less widow.  The  suggestion  of  the  White  Paper  was  that  she 
should  get  7s.  6d.  This  was  generally  condemned  as  being 
too  little  to  live  on  and  likely  to  act  as  a  subsidy  in  aid  of 
wages  if  the  woman  went  out  to  work.  It  w^as  rather  notice- 
able that  it  was  the  women  witnesses  who  seemed  most  dubious 
about  the  effect  of  pensions  to  childless  widows.  Partly  they 
dreaded  the  economic  effect  of  creating  a  new  class  of  supple- 
mentary wage-earners;  but  partly  also  they  clearly  resented 
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the  implication  that  a  girl  of  twenty  to  twenty -five,  because 
she  had  been  married  for  a  few  years  or  months  or  even  weeks 
to  a  soldier  or  sailor,  should  be  treated  as  a  person  whose 
work  in  life  was  done  and  kept  for  the  rest  of  it  out  of  public 
funds.  The  most  definite  scheme  was  that  originating,  I 
believe,  with  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild,  but  put  for- 
ward by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of  Women's 
Suffrage  Societies.  This  proposed  that  young,  able-bodied 
women  without  children  should  receive,  in  lieu  of  the  pension 
or  possibly  in  addition  to  a  minimum  pension  of  5s.  or  Is.  6d.y 
a  training  for  some  suitable  and  well-paid  trade  or  occupation, 
with  adequate  maintenance  during  training  and  a  retiring 
pension  of  ^1  a  week. 

Women  who  were  for  some  definite  reason  untrainable 
should  get  lis.  a  week,  and  those  who  could  but  would  not  be 
trained  would  either  fend  for  themselves  or  receive  a  minimum 
pension  of  5s.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week.  The  list  of  occupations  sug- 
gested by  these  witnesses — Local  Government  service,  mid- 
wifery, dentistry,  &c. — rather  indicates  that  those  responsible 
for  the  plan  were  not  much  in  touch  with  the  class  from  whom 
the  majority  of  the  wives  of  the  Regular  Army  and  of  the 
Reserves  at  least  are  drawn.  By  far  the  larger  bulk  of  them 
are  of  too  rough  material  for  the  skilled  occupations  suggested. 
No  doubt,  however,  among  the  widows  of  the  better-class  men 
of  the  Territorials  and  the  New  Army  many  suitable  women 
for  training  might  be  found.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee referred  to  these  training  projects  as  '  well  worthy  of 
encouragement.'  They  would  be  obviously  matters  which 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  action  of  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee which  is  to  deal  with  the  question  of  supplementary 
grants  made  out  of  the  relief  funds. 

Another  point  which  aroused  some  criticism  was  the  pro- 
posal to  give  a  gratuity  of  the  value  of  two  years'  pension  on 
remarriage.  Here,  again,  the  women  w^orkers  most  in  touch 
with  working-class  life  seemed  divided  between  the  desire  not 
to  renounce  for  the  widow  any  advantage  that  the  Govern- 
ment mighi  be  prepared  to  offer  her,  and  fear  that  in  actual 
practice^the  proposed  gifts  might  prove  a  doubtful  blessing  if 
it  made  the  woman  a  prey  to  fortune-hunters.  That  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  real  risk  in  the  case  of  possible  husbands  of  the 
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poorest  class,  to  whom  ^52  will  seem  a  very  substantial  bait. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  no  gratuity  had  been  promised,  there  is 
the  obvious  danger  that  women  might  be  tempted  to  form 
illicit  connections  rather  than  give  up  the  pension  altogether. 
One  may  hope  too  that  the  dowry  may  bring  to  the  soldier's 
widow,  in  some  cases  at  least,  some  of  the  greater  respect  and 
more  assured  position  that  is  said  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  French- 
woman, just  because  she  does  not  go  to  her  husband,  as  the 
Englishwoman  so  often  does,  quite  empty-handed.  At  the 
worst  the  couple  will  not  be  able  to  live  for  very  long  in  idle- 
ness on  a  dowry  of  £'52.  They  will  soon,  as  Miss  Matheson 
told  the  Committee,  with  a  touch"  of  cheerful  cynicism,  *  get 
through  it  and  over  it.' 

The  question  of  the  amount  allowed  for  each  child  also 
aroused  much  discussion,  and  gave  occasion  for  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  evidence  bearing  on  the  spending  methods  of 
working-class  households.     A  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on 
the  fact  that  expenditure  did  not  increase  or  decrease  in  a 
proportion   that   was   the   full    equivalent  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  in  the  households.     A  child  more  or 
less  did  not,  in  fact,  make  as  much  difference  as  might  be 
expected.     The  fare  provided  was  about  the  same,  and  each 
child  had  a  little  more  or  less,  while  the  cost  of  rent,  coal,  &c., 
remained  the  same.       One  witness,  for  example,  noted  the 
fact,  which  probably  most  people's  observation  will  confirm, 
that  in  the  labouring  class  at  all  events  a  woman  nearly  always 
feels  herself  more  enriched  by  a  cash  payment  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 
a  week  than  by  the  removal  of  a  child  to  a  home  or  institution, 
even  when  the  child's  share  of  the  family's  expenditure  is 
obviously  more  than  that.     This  view,  no  doubt,  bore  fruit  in 
the  heavily  graded  scale  allowed  for  children  by  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations — 5s.   being    allowed   for   the   first 
child,  3s.  6d.  for  the  second,  and  only  2s.  each  for  subsequent 
children.      On  the   other   hand,  it  was  agreed   that  in  the 
boarding-out  of  motherless  children  with  their  relations  or 
with  famihes  there  was  not  usually  much  '  reduction  on  taking 
a  quantity,'  and  a  flat  rate  of  5s.  was  generally  recommended 
and  adopted.       These  rates  for  children  and  for  motherless 
children  were  also  extended  to  the  children  of  living  soldiers 
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on  separation  allowance,  and  I  think  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  working  them  have  generally  found  them  satis- 
factory. Certainly  before  the  amounts  were  raised  it  was  the 
woman  with  one  child  who  (next  to  the  childless  widow)  found 
it  hardest  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  those  who  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  finding  homes  for  widowers'  children  at  the 
old  rate  of  3s.  7d.  can  appreciate  the  improvement  made  by 
raising  the  amount  to  5s. 

The  pension  rates  now  fixed  are,  in  fact,  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  separation  allowances  have  been  since  March  1 ,  except 
that  they  begin  and  end  half-a-crown  lower  down — the  wife 
getting  12s.  6d.  and  the  widow  10s.  We  have  therefore  had 
three  months  to  test  their  working  and  an  experience  of  nine 
months  on  lower  rates,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  how  the  rates  fixed  are  likely  to  affect  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  households  subjected  to  them.  A  single 
opinion  in  such  a  matter  cannot  of  itself  stand  for  much,  but 
my  own  opinion,  based  on  nine  months  given  up  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  work  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Asso- 
ciation in  Liverpool,  is  that  the  rates  are  on  the  whole  as 
satisfactory  probably  as  any  flat  rate  can  be.  They  are  liberal 
enough  to  raise  every  family  above  the  level  of  primary 
poverty ;  they  are  not  so  liberal  as  to  place  any  very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  families  in  the  position  of  having  been  made 
affluent  by  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father.  As  a  matter 
of  sentiment  as  well  as  a  matter  of  public  economy,  there 
would,  I  think,  have  been  rather  grave  objections  to  any  solu- 
tion which  produced  that  result.  As  it  is,  even  those  of  us 
whose  feminism,  like  that  of  the  writer,  is  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced kind,  have  certain  movings  of  compunction  when  we 
realise  how  large  a  number  of  soldiers'  wives  (a  very  large 
number  absolutely,  though  they  form  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole)  are  having  '  the  time  of  their  lives  '  during 
their  husbands'  absence.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
drinking  their  money,  but  that  they  are  enjoying  for  the  very 
first  time  the  blessings  of  a  regular  and  assured  income, 
entirely  within  their  own  control,  and  the  still  greater  blessing 
of  immunity  from  ill-treatment.  *  It  is  like  saihng  on  the 
edge  of  a  eloud>'  one  ecstatic  woman  told  her  visitor.      The 
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cloud,  alas,  behaved  with  the  instability  of  its  kind,  for  the 
man  was  discharged  next  week  as  *  not  likely  to  become  an 
efficient  soldier.' 

The  inquiry  from  employers,  made  by  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families   Association  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
wife's  statement  of  her  husband's  earnings,  has  confirmed  the 
fact  familiar  already  to  social  workers,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  wives  do  not  know  what  their  husbands  get,  and  imagine  it 
to  be  much  less  than  it  is.     One  such  woman,  who  had  given 
her  husband's  wages  as  25s.  to  27s.  a  week,  confided  to  us, 
when  her  allowance  of  17s.  6d.  arrived,  that  she  had  never 
since  her  marriage  had  the  handling  of  so  much  money.     The 
employer's  letter  showed  that  the  man's  regular  wage  was 
35s.,  with  overtime  averaging  6s.  a  week.     These  women  are 
learning  now  the  lesson  they  needed  most,  the  lesson  of  pro- 
found discontent  with  the  conditions  of  their  former  lives. 
But  it  is  in  one  sense  a  little  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
just  now  that  they  are  learning  it,  when  their  husbands  are, 
perhaps   for  the  first   time,  playing  the  part   of   men  and 
sloughing  the  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  have  made  of 
their  homes  the  unhappy  places  they  are.     Possibly,  in  a  few 
cases  at  least,  the  lesson  on  both  sides  will  have  been  learnt 
so  thoroughly  that  if  and  when  the  husband  returns  they  will 
set  up  house  together  again  under  new  and  happier  conditions. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  widow — the  crux  of  the  problem 
as  regards  her  is,  of  course,  the  treatment  of  the  '  high-class 
case,*  the  woman  whose  husband    has  been  led,   purely   by 
motives  of  patriotism,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Territorials  or  the 
New  Army  from  an  assured  position  as  a  highly  paid  workman, 
or  a  clerk,  or  a  shopman.     For  her  the  Government  flat-rate 
pension  would  be  clearly  inadequate,   and  it  has  got  to  be 
supplemented  somehow.       The  Select  Committee,  composed 
entirely  of  weary  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Opposition  leaders, 
has  resisted  cleverly  the  pipings  of  Mr.  Seebohm  Kowntree 
and  of  other  witnesses,  who  sought  to  lure  them  into  them- 
selves grappling  with  this  problem  as  part  of  the  Government 
scheme.     It  has  instead  flung  the  whole  problem  bodily  into 
the  supposititious  arms  of  the  about-to-be-created  Statutory 
Committee  and  Advisory  Local  Committee,  and  has  given  them 
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absolutely  no  guidance  as  to  how  they  are  to  deal  with  it, 
except  the  general  suggestion  that  the  National  Eelief  Fund 
and  similar  local  funds  '  should  be  invited  to  supplement  the 
Government  rates  of  allowances  and  pensions  when  it  appears 
to  be  desirable  to  do  so,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,'  and  that  these  grants  should  be  made  *  in  accord- 
ance with  settled  principles  uniform  over  the  whole  country, 
and  should  be  paid  through  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association  or  such  other  local  Committees  as  the  above-men- 
tioned body  (i.e.,  the  Statutory  Committee)  may  think  fit.' 

To  decide  what  these  '  settled  principles  '  are  going  to  be 
will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  body,  which  will  have 
concurrently,  by  the  way,  to  tackle  the  even  more  difficult  and 
bigger  task  of  determining  the  scale  of  Government  grants 
and  pensions  to  '  dependants  other  than  wives.'  Fortunately, 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  great  relief  funds  of  the  past 
has  given  them  a  goodly  mass  of  precedents  to  draw  upon. 
The  simplest  class  of  claimants  for  supplementary  grants  will 
be  cases  of  special  misfortune,  widows  who  are  invahds,  and 
grown-up  children  who  have  some  physical  or  mental  infirmity. 

The  guiding  principle  in  supplementary  pensions  will  pre- 
sumably be  to  prevent  the  widow  and  orphans  of  a  man  who 
has  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  from  sinking  into  a  lower 
social  grade  or  adopting  definitely  lower  standards  of  living 
than  they  have  had  during  his  hfetime.  The  basis  of  calcula- 
tion will,  therefore,  have  to  be  the  income  enjoyed  before  the 
War,  and  there  will  probably  be  an  effort  to  bring  up  the 
pension  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  that  income,  with,  of  course, 
a  maximum  beyond  which  no  pension  will  be  supplemented. 
We  have  had  some  experience  of  doing  this  in  the  Liverpool 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  which  was  started 
independently  of  the  National  Association,  and  therefore  fixed 
its  own  scale  of  assistance,  paid  for  out  of  local  funds. 

Our  aim  is  to  bring  up  the  family  income  to  three-fourths 
of  that  handled  by  the  wife  before  the  War  (or  rather  less  in 
the  case  of  childless  wives),  on  the  assumption  that  the 
husband's  absence  entails  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the 
family  expenditure.  We  have  found  that  the  ascertainment 
of  the  facts  relating  to  income  presents  no  difficulty,  except  in 
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the  case  of  casual  labourers,  and  that  the  scale  works  out  fairly, 
much  more  so,  we  think,  than  assistance  based  solely  on  the 
amount  of  rent. 

The  Committee  responsible  for  the  Titanic  EeUef  Fund 
and  the  Empress  of  Ireland  Fund  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
grading  pensions  according  to  previous  income  by  dividing 
the  widows  among  their  claimants  into  seven  classes,  whose 
incomes  were  made  up  to  13s.  6d.,  15s.  6d.,  18s.,  20s., 
27s.  6d.,  32s.  6d.,  and  40s. 

An  additional  payment  was  made  for  children,  varying 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  one  child,  and  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 
for  five  children.  One  difficulty  which  is  likely  to  occur  is 
that  many  of  the  men  who  have  joined  the  New  Army  as 
privates  under  the  stimulus  of  patriotism  have  been  in  such 
comfortable  circumstances  that  to  make  up  the  incomes  of  the 
widows  to  anything  like  the  same  level  w^ould  put  a  strain 
heavier  than  they  could  bear  upon  relief  funds,  even  if 
women  of  the  class  in  question  could  be  induced  to  apply  to 
relief  funds  and  to  undergo  the  necessary  investigation  of  cir- 
cumstances. One  might  suppose  that  men  of  this  class  would 
scarcely  enlist  without  making  full  provision  for  their  wives 
in  case  of  their  deaths.  As  a  fact,  however,  one  knows  from 
experience  within  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Asso- 
ciation that  the  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  has  been  so 
strong  that  many  men,  with  the  full  encouragement  of  wives 
or  mothers,  have  yielded  to  it  and  gone  forth  without  making 
any  special  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  the  dependants 
they  have  left  behind.  It  is  women  of  this  class  and  type 
who  would  probably  most  welcome  the  possibility  of  training 
for  a  profession  as  an  alternative  to  living  the  rest  of  their 
days  on  what  to  them  must  be  at  the  best  an  exiguous  pension. 

The  skill  with  which  the  tasks  awaiting  the  new  Statutory 
Committee  and  its  local  Advisory  Committees  are  performed 
will  depend,  of  course,  largely  upon  the  composition  of  the 
Committees.  So  far  as  the  Statutory  Committee  goes,  this 
has  been  largely  predetermined.  But  it  has  been  left  entirely 
to  the  local  authorities  of  each  place  to  decide,  subject  to  the 
nominal  approval  of  the  Statutory  Committee,  what  persons 
and  how  many  of  them  are  to  be  on  the  local  Advisory  Com- 
mittees.    Judging  by  previous  experience,  this  is  likely  to 
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result  ill  the  creation  of  large,  unwieldy  bodies,  chosen  mainly 
upon  a  party  political  basis  and  including  no  more  than  the 
minimum  of  two  women  insisted  on  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee.  Considering  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  pensioners  will  be  women  and  children,  and  considering 
too  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  functions  of  the  Committees 
is  hkely  to  be  that  of  dealing  with  the  claims  of  unmarried 
wives  and  illegitimate  children,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
Select  Committee  did  not  stipulate  for  a  much  more  adequate 
representation  of  women  on  both  the  central  and  the  local 
Committees,  and  did  not  also  lay  it  down  as  an  essential  prin- 
ciple that  women  officials  should  be  employed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  assessing  the  claims  of  and  administering  the  grants 
to  women  claimants.  They  have  made  another  serious  omis- 
sion in  not  laying  down  any  rules  as  to  how  the  interests  of 
motherless  children  in  receipt  of  pensions  are  to  be  guarded. 

Surveying  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  however,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  marks  an  immense  advance  on  anything  that  has 
been  attempted  before,  and  indicates,  one  may  hope,  a 
quickening  of  the  public  conscience  with  regard  to  some  of  its 
responsibilities.  Those  of  us,  indeed,  who  have  for  years  been 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  widows  and  orphans  are  inclined 
to  be  a  little  jealous  on  behalf  of  the  civilian's  widow.  For 
her,  apparently,  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  dole 
of  out-relief  and  the  parish  loaves  are  still  thought  good 
enough.  The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  brought  to 
light  appalling  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  out-relief  to  widows  in  many  Unions,  the  haphazard  method 
of  administration,  and  the  miserably  low  level  of  health 
among  both  the  women  and  the  children.  More  recent 
investigations  show  that  in  some  districts  at  least  very  little 
advance  has  been  made  since.  The  working  men  of  the 
country  could  have  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  long  ago  if  they 
had  been  in  earnest  about  it.  How  much  longer  are  they 
going  to  endure  it?  If  a  working  man  dies  prematurely,  no 
matter  whether  his  death  occurs  on  the  battlefield  or  on  the 
field  of  industry,  it  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  plain 
actuarial  impossibility  that  he  can  have  saved  enough  to  keep 
his  widow  and  young  children  going  until  they  are  able  to  keep 
themselves.     No  one  grudges  to  the  soldier's  family  a  com- 
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petency  and  the  honourable  status  of  pensioners.  But  having 
conceded  this,  who  can  justify  the  continued  subjection  of  the 
civilian's  widow  and  orphans  to  the  ignominy  of  pauperism? 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Neville  (London  C.O.S.) :  When  I  was  asked  to  open 
the  discussion  on  this  subject,  I  felt  very  thankful  that  it 
had  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  write  a  paper  on  such  an  extremely 
difficult  subject.  There  are  various  reasons  why  the 
subject  is  such  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  discuss. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  and 
there  is  no  one  in  the  country  who  does  not  wish  that 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  shall  be  shown  in  the  best 
possible  way  to  the  dependants  of  those  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  serving  their  country.  In  the  second  place, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  show  this  gratitude  in  any  way 
other  than  by  the  way  suggested  of  granting  a  pension,  and  in 
the  third  place  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  system  other  than  that 
which  has  been  suggested  for  the  administering  of  these 
pensions.  Whether  the  system  is  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory, it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  administered 
in  any  other  way,  and  that  seems  rather  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  wish  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Then  there  is  a  yet  further  difficulty.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  have  to  confess  that  they  look  with  some  anxiety 
and  misgiving  on  the  whole  question  of  pensions,  for  fear 
lest  they  may  seem  to  appear  less  keen  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  shall  be  adequately 
shown  to  the  widows  and  children  of  men  who  have  fallen  in 
the  War.  I  am  not  really  afraid  that  there  will  be  any  mis- 
understanding of  that  sort,  because  this  terrible  War,  if  it 
has  done  nothing  else,  has  brought  us  all  close  together  in 
grappHng  with  the  questions  which  arise,  and  has  made  us  see 
and  appreciate  in  a  way  that  we  never  did  before  each  other's 
point  of  view,  so  that  we  can  unite  to  carry  out  those  things 
that  we  are  satisfied  will  be  a  real  benefit  and  strength  to  the 
country.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  question  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  the  first  place  the  pensions  are 
going  to  create  a  class  of  people  over  whom  the  State  can,  if  it 
so  wishes,  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  control.  It  can,  where 
it  is  necessary,  raise  the  standard  of  home  life  with  regard 
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to  cerfcain  families.  It  can  raise  above  slum  life  many  of 
those  who  have  been  living  that  appalling  life  in  the  past,  a 
life  in  which  there  is  no  income,  or  in  which  where  there  is 
an  income  there  is  no  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  the  second  plac^  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  because,  as  the  speaker  said  in  her  last  sentences, 
it  is  preparing  the  ground  for  dealing  with  the  whole  question 
of  the  treatment  of  widows.  We  social  workers  should  never 
fail  to  give  our  most  serious  thought  and  attention  to  this 
most  difficult  subject.  The  pension  arrangement  is  going  to 
enable  the  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  live  without 
working  except  in  their  homes,  and  to  bring  up  their  children, 
and  all  of  us  have  always  felt  that  that  is  the  ideal  way  in 
which  a  widow  should  live.  If  it  can  be  brought  about  that 
the  pension  shall  be  used  in  a  wholly  beneficial  way,  and 
if  the  standard  of  life  can  be  raised  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  woman  is  spending  an  income  to  gain  which  she  has  made 
no  special  exertion,  and  an  income  which  practically  does 
not  depend  on  anything  that  she  does  or  leaves  undone,  if  wo 
can  satisfactorily  secure  that  she  will  use  her  pension  (taking 
practically  ever}^  class)  in  a  really  beneficial  way,  we  shall  see 
our  way  far  clearer  to  deaHng  as  a  whole  on  these  lines  with 
the  widows  of  the  working  class. 

I  was  to  a  certain  extent  surprised  at  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  was  put  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  people  to  talk  as  if  it 
was  merely  due  to  wilful  indifference  that  widows  have  not 
been  treated  in  this  way  from  the  first,  and  it  was  surprising 
to  find  a  suggestion  of  that  sort  coming  from  someone  with 
such  very  wide  practical  experience  of  social  problems.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  have  merely  misread  the 
paper.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  one  so  often  finds  in  the 
less  experienced  citizen  that  one  is  a  little  sorry  that  it  was 
not  most  carefully  kept  out  in  an  able  paper  of  this  sort.  We 
are  told  that  the  working  man  if  he  had  chosen  could  have 
altered  the  state  of  affairs  with  very  little  effort.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  most  thoughtful  work- 
ing man  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  really  advisable 
that  incomes  should  be  given  indiscriminately  to  all  widows, 
whether  they  were  in  a  position  to  spend  them  wisely  or  not — 
as  to  whether  it  was  really  likely  to  lead  to  the  benefit  of 
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the  cliildreu  if  this  was  done  without  very  much  more  tliought 
and  consideration  of  how  it  ought  to  be  carried  out.  Now, 
the  problem  that  we  social  workers  see  before  us  in  connec- 
tion with  these  pensions  is  a  problem  which  has  probably 
hardly  occurred  to  those  who  have  no  experience  of  the  lives 
of  people  in  the  poorest  districts.  When  a  pension  is  granted 
to  a  widow  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  education  and  good 
surroundings,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  satis- 
factorily spent,  that  it  will  be  used  in  keeping  up  a  high 
standard  of  home  life  and  in  providing  the  best  possible 
education  for  the  children,  but  we  know  that  in  very  many 
cases  we  cannot  say  the  same  with  regard  to  those  widows  who 
have  not  had  these  advantages.  Surely,  then,  one  of  the 
problems  that  is  before  us  is  to  see  how  we  can  secure  for 
these  women  soruething  of  the  advantages  that  have  helped 
the  better  educated  women  to  be  able  to  administer  and 
dispose  of  the  pensions  in  the  best  way  possible  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  I  should  hope  that  this  Conference  would 
discuss  very  carefully  the  question  whether  it  is  not  possible 
for  some  educational  advantages  to  be  given  to  these  women — 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  some  sort  of  attend- 
ance at  such  an  institution  as  a  School  for  Mothers  compul- 
sory on  the  part  of  those  widows  whose  home  conditions  are 
not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  ought  to 
be  a  very  difficult  matter.  In  rural  districts  and  in  cities  and 
in  towns  alike  it  ought  to  be  quite  possible  to  develop  that 
most  excellent  institution,  a  School  for  Mothers,  to  deal  with 
the  general  upbringing  of  the  children,  and  not  only  in  baby- 
hood. It  should  also  include  classes  on  cookery  and  needle- 
work, and  the  women  should  be  required,  in  return  for  their 
pensions,  to  regularly  attend  the  classes.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  benefit  to  the  home  Hfe  and  to  the  widow  and 
children  would  be  enormous.  I  should  like  to  hear  that  the 
Central  Committee  or  the  Local  Kepresentative  Committees 
had  power  to  make  attendances  compulsory,  because  if  it  is 
not  compulsory  we  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  those 
women  who  most  need  the  training  will  carefully  avoid  it. 
Then  I  would  like  lo  know  whether  it  could  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Committees  to  insist  that  those  who  receive 
the  pensions  shall  live  in  desirable  streets  so  that  the  children 
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shall  bu  saved  from  the  deplorable  sights  aud  sounds  in  our 
worst  slums.     • 

I  have  dealt  entkely  for  the  moment  with  the  question  of 
the  widow  and  the  children.  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
speaker  and,  if  anything,  I  go  further  in  feeling  that  it  will  be 
a  deplorable  thing  if  the  widow  without  children  is  encouraged 
by  an  adequate  pension  to  live  a  life  of  idleness,  if  she  has  no 
proper  ways  of  using  her  leisure.  I  am  speaking  again  of 
the  lowest  class,  because  that  is  the  class  that  is  the  problem 
and  the  difficulty.  The  better  educated  woman  will  be  a  very 
small  difficulty  indeed.  I  am  speaking  of  the  woman  whom 
we  see  in  our  slums.  Let  us  try  to  raise  her  from  those 
conditions.  If  she  has  sufficient  money  to  live  on,  it  is  quite 
certain  if  care  is  not  taken  that  it  will  push  her  down  to  a 
most  unsatisfactory,  idle,  and  miserable  life.  I  think  that 
part  of  any  pension  granted  to  her  should  be  spent  in  training 
her  to  do  some  kind  of  work.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  give  a 
woman  of  that  sort  a  pension  for  two  or  three  years  and  then 
take  it  away,  having  taught  her  to  live  without  work.  When 
she  has  become  accustomed  to  that  to  tell  her  that  she  has  to 
make  the  same  efforts  as  other  people  is  a  cruel  thing.  I 
hope  that  whatever  is  done  will  not  take  that  form. 

To  pass  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  pensions, 
I  agree  that  on  the  whole  this  most  difficult  subject  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  satisfactorily  settled.  The  amount  fixed  is 
such  as  will  prevent  real  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  (deal- 
ing still  with  the  lowest  classes)  will  not  leave  much  margin 
for  waste.  In  those  cases  where  the  home  standard  is  higher 
it  will  be  possible  to  supplement  the  rate  that  is  fixed  by  law, 
and  further  than  that  it  will  prevent  us  from  saddling  the 
State  with  unnecessary  expenditure.  I  have  been  very  much 
amazed  in  connection  with  this  question  of  pensions  for 
widows,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  question  of  allow- 
ances to  sailors  and  soldiers,  to  find  how  many  people  there 
are  who  talk  as  though  there  v/ere  a  large  waste  sum  lying 
about  somewhere  that  you  could  draw  from  absolutely  indis- 
criminately with  entire  benefit  to  everyone  concerned — to  the 
person  who  wants  the  money  and  to  the  State.  With  regard 
to  the  money  itself,  people  talk  as  if  there  were  a  large  sum 
not  used  because  of  our  extraordinary  want  of  common  sense 
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and  our  indifference.  It  is  a  very  curious  idea,  bufc  it  cer- 
tainly appears  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  iij  the  minds  of 
people  who  ought  to  know  a  very  great  deal  better.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realise  that  all  the  money  that  is  earmarked  by 
the  State  in  this  way  is  directly  taken  from  the  money  that  is 
required  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  see  that  the  State  is  not 
burdened  with  unnecessary  claims.  While  we  should  do  all 
that  is  possible  for  the  widows  and  children  of  sailors  and 
soldiers,  we  should  in  no  way,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  our 
country,  because  of  the  terrible  time  that  is  before  it,  saddle 
it  with  anything  that  is  unnecessary. 

In  that  connection  I  think  that  thirty-five  is  in  many  cases 
rather  young  for  raising  the  pension.  I  cannot  quite  see  why 
that  age  rather  than  forty  should  have  been  suggested.  People 
will  say  that  it  is  a  very  small  economy.  Well,  I  think  that 
women  are  rather  inclined  to  save  money  in  small  ways  and 
they  save  a  very  great  deal  in  the  end,  whereas  men  say  that 
a  small  thing  like  that  is  not  worth  considering.  Thirty-five 
is  the  very  prime  of  life.  A  woman  at  that  age  will  still  have 
a  certain  number  of  her  children  with  her.  Some  will  have 
started  work  but  will  not  have  reached  the  age  of  marriage  or 
of  leaving  home.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  fixing  on 
thirty-five  rather  than  forty. 

The  question  of  Local  Kepresentative  Committees  is  a  most 
difficult  subject,  and  if  this  Conference  can  arrive  at  any 
.  decision  as  to  what  is  the  right  sort  of  Committee  to  administer 
funds  of  this  kind  it  will  be  doing  incalculable  good  to  the 
country  and  to  all  of  us  who  are  worrying  over  this  subject 
practically  day  and  night.  What  we  want  is  that  the  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  educated  social  work  of  a  district  should  be  as 
widely  represented  as  possible,  and  that  the  definitely  political 
element  should  be  as  narrowly  represented  as  possible,  but 
how  to  get  that  is  a  question  extremely  difficult  to  answer. 
The  only  possibility  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  whether  the 
Central  Committee  could  have  the  power  to  nominate  the  parti- 
cular interests,  the  particular  elements  that  must  be  repre- 
sented. The  idea  occurred  to  me  through  one  of  the  Mayors 
in  London.  All  the  papers  from  headquarters  were  very 
vague,  and  when  the  paper  came  down  in  connection  with  the 
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Prince  of  Wales's  Fund  it  was  very  vague.  The  Mayor  sefe 
out  the  different  societies  with  claims  to  be  represented,  and 
the  result  was  a  very  much  more  representative  body.  Such 
lines  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  improvement 
could  be  brought  about.  It  would  seem  to  the  local  body  as 
if  it  were  still  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  selection,  but 
yet  it  would  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extqut  by  instructions 
from  the  Central  Committee. 

Then  we  must  consider  the  question  of  the  right  body  to 
make  the  schemes.  We  know  that  the  local  Committees  in 
most  cases  shrink  from  constructive  work  of  this  kind.  The 
Central  Committee  is  much  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
question  than  the  local  bodies  which  are  set  up. 

These  are  only  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  interest- 
ing paper,  but  they  are  just  the  ones  that  occurred  to  me.  We 
ought  to  gain  benefit  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
although  it  seems  to  me  an  extremely  difficult  one  about  which 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 

Miss  E.  H.  Kelly  (Joint  Hon.  Secretary,  Portsmouth  Ser- 
vices Committee,  &c.,  &c.) :  I  was  hoping  very  much  that  there 
would  be  some  naval  expert  here  this  afternoon  to  follow  the 
two  experts  who  have  been  speaking  on  this  subject  of  pensions, 
but  as  no  other  name,  I  believe,  has  been  sent  up,  will  you 
allow  me  to  put  before  you  some  points  upon  which  the  Navy 
is  feeling  very  strongly  at  the  present  time?  As  you  know,  no 
evidence  at  all  was  taken  from  either  ports  or  the  garrison 
towns  by  the  Select  Committee  about  the  Services,  and  there- 
fore certain  things  have  been  overlooked  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  brought  forward  very  strongly  by  Service 
representatives. 

The  first  thing  that  I  want  to  speak  about  is  the  retrograde 
step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  as  far  as 
the  flat  rate  of  pensions  is  concerned.  In  October  last  there 
was  a  difference  of  four  shillings  a  week  between  the  pension 
of  the  A.B.'s  widow  and  that  of  the  C.P.O.'s  widow,  but  that 
difference  has  now  been  reduced  to  eighteen  pence.  Is  it  fair, 
I  ask,  that  these  people  who  would  feel  the  presentation  of  a 
dole  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund  or  any  other  fund, 
should  have  to  have  a  dole  in  order  to  keep  themselves  near 
the  standard  of  comfort  which  they  had  during  their  husband's 
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lifetime?  That  standard  of  comfort  is  extraordinarily  high  in 
the  higher  ratings.  One  hears  so  often  of  the  newly-enlisted 
high-class  man  and  how  much  his  wife  suffers,  but  you  are 
putting  others  in  a  worse  position  than  before  because  you 
have  now  a  C.E.E.A.'s  widow  who  has  been  accustomed  to  an 
assured  income  of  ^10  a  month  and  you  only  give  her  eighteen 
pence  a  week  more  pension  than  the  A.B.'s  widow  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  an  allotment  of  £2,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  difference  has  to  be  made  up  by  dole. 

With  Miss  Eathbone  we  look  with  frozen  horror  at  the  con- 
stitution suggested  for  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committees. 
We  have  the  prospect  put  before  us  of  the  scheme  being  drafted 
by  civilian  town  councillors,  then  going  to  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee and  then  being  sent  back  to  the  fully  constituted  Com- 
mittee to  work ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  an  entirely  unworkable 
scheme.  We  hope  that  that  may  be  upset,  and  that  the  Statu- 
tory Committee  themselves  may  adopt  Miss  Neville's  sugges- 
tion, and  that  draft  schemes  will  come  from  the  Statutory 
Committee — schemes  suitable  for  the  ports,  for  the  large 
towns,  and  for  the  county  and  urban  districts.  We  hope  that 
that  may  be  done  before  it  is  too  late. 

Then  a  further  point  is  that  the  Statutory  Committee  itself 
is  apparently  promising  very  well,  and  we  hope  that  a  lead 
may  come  from  them. 

These  are  certain  points  which  the  Navy  are  feeling  very 
strongly  about  at  the  present  time.  They  feel  that  the  whole 
matter  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bernard  Mallet  (Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
FamiHes  Association,  Bethnal  Green) :  I  will  not  detain  you 
more  than  three  minutes  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  What  I 
want  to  enlist,  with  your  help,  is  the  sympathy  of  all  your 
local  Members  of  Parliament.  I  want  you  to  insist  that  they 
shall  assist  all  of  us  to  improve  the  Bill  which  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  printed,  in 
which  are  embodied  all  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Pensions  Committee.  There  are  three  amendments  which 
are  absolutely  vital  if  that  Bill  is  to  be  really  satisfactory  to 
any  of  us  who  have  worked  with  such  sympathy  throughout 
the  War  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  First  of  all,  I  think 
that  we  shall  all  agree   that  the  number  of  women  on  the 
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Statutory  Committee  is  very  small.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Committee  should  consist  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom 
only  four  should  be  women.  Well,  as  this  scheme  is  to  deal 
entirely  with  women  and  children,  we  do  not  think  that  suJB&- 
cient,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  an  amendment  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  will  enable  us  to  increase  that 
number  by  double.  That  is  to  say,  that  we  should  ask  for 
women  eight  places  upon  the  Statutory  Committee.  What 
women  they  should  be  is  for  them  to  choose.  We  should  also 
ask  that,  whatever  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee  should 
be  composed  of,  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
should  be  women.  At  present  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
composition,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  it  will  number.  I 
do  not  think  that  one-third  is  too  much  to  ask.  That  would 
apply  equally  well  in  towns  and  country  districts.  The  second 
amendment  that  we  ask  for  is  with  regard  to  the  supplementary 
grants  which  are  suggested  in  the  Report,  which,  no  doubt, 
you  have  all  read.  It  is  suggested  in  the  Report  in  the  most 
remarkable  way  that  people  whose  pensions  are  notably  insuffi- 
cient should  have  them  supplemented  from  the  fund  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fund.  Both  of  those  funds  are  temporary;  both  of 
those  funds  depend  entirely  upon  charity  whatever  anybody 
may  say ;  and  I  consider — and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will 
also  consider — that  they  would  be  neither  adequate  nor  per- 
manent, and  you  cannot  grant  a  pension  from  a  fund  which 
is  not  a  permanent  fund.  No  one  can  say  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fund  is  a  permanent  fund.  Therefore  if  the  Govern- 
ment consider  it  absolutely  necessary,  which  they  clearly  do 
from  the  Report,  and  if  the  flat  rate  is  not  satisfactory,  they 
should  pay  the  supplementary  grant  themselves  from  the  same 
money  as  the  original  pensions  came  from.  That  is  the  second 
amendment  which  I  should  hope  might  be  passed. 

The  third  one  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  about  that 
there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  deal  of  controversy  but  still, 
let.  us  hope,  something  on  the  lines  which  we  propose  may  be 
passed.  I  am  speaking  of  pensions  to  dependants,  not  to 
wives  or  to  children  or  illegitimate  children.  Do  not  make  a 
mistake  about  that;  I  mean  a  pension  to  all  kinds  of  depen- 
dants.    So  that  there  should  be  no  stigma  on  any  one  kind  of 
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dependants  the  pension  should  not  be  paid  through  the  Post 
Office  Hke  other  pensions,  but  should  be  paid  after  due  inquiry 
through  the  Local  Representative  Committee.  Any  appeal 
from  a  Local  Representative  Committee  should  be  sent  up  to 
the  Statutory  Committee.  There  should  be  power  of  appeal. 
The  reason  for  what  I  am  saying  is  very  clear.  It  is  not  that 
we  wish  to  spy  upon  people ;  it  is  not  that  we  wish  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  be  unkind;  but  we  really,  fundamentally, 
care  for  the  children  above  everything.  They  are  the  people 
of  the  future.  The  children  are  the  people  to  whom  this 
country  will  look  in  the  future,  and  the  children  of  dependants 
are  very  often  liable  to  be  neglected.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  they  are  always  neglected,  but  they  are  liable  to  be 
neglected.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  safeguard  of  the  children 
is  that  the  local  Committee  should  have  some  hold  upon  the 
dependant  who  would  look  after  the  children.  The  dependant 
might  be  the  grandmother,  a  sister,  or  some  other  relative. 
In  any  case  there  should  be  some  form  of  supervision.  If  the 
pensions  are  paid  through  the  Post  Office  the  local  Committee 
has  no  power  whatever,  and  it  is  no  use  to  imagine  that  it 
will  have  any  power ;  but  if  they  are  paid  through  the  Com- 
mittees themselves  with  power  to  appeal  to  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee I  imagine  that  that  would  give  some  check  and  would 
give  the  local  Committee  some  power  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  children.  Now  if  all  of  us  can  get  our  Members 
of  Parliament  to  support  those  three  amendments — there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons — and  to  interest  themselves  in  those  amendments 
and  help  to  pass  them,  they  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  Bill.  They  ought  to  be  non-controversial  and 
non-party. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rowland  (Secretary  of  Wallington  Guild  of 
Help) :  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  point  that  we  need  a 
very  careful  guardianship  of  the  dependants,  and  I  should 
like  to  give  you  just  one  concrete  case  that  has  happened 
during  the  last  few  months.  I  give  it  not  because  it  is  normal 
but  because  it  is  abnormal,  and  it  is  the  abnormal  cases  that 
to  my  mind  are  those  which  particularly  need  looking  after. 
I  know  the  case  of  a  woman  who  became  a  widow  quite  early 
in  the  War,  and  immediately  she  had  a  lump  sum  paid  by  the 
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firm  where  her  husband  had  been  employed.  She  also 
received  a  lump  sum  from  the  Government,  and  she  continued 
to  receive  all  her  separation  allowances,  so  that  she  was  a 
great  deal  better  off  than  she  had  ever  been  before  her  hus- 
band went  to  the  War.  Unfortunately  the  woman  refused  to 
live  with  her  mother  under  decent  conditions.  She  would 
not  pay  an  adequate  allowance  to  her  mother  to  look  after 
her  and  the  children,  and  she  went  to  live  in  a  wretched 
slum.  There  were  eight  people  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  I 
had  to  report  the  case  to  the  Local  Health  Authority.  There 
were  two  adult  women,  two  young  working  girls,  and  four 
young  children  all  sleeping  in  one  slummy  little  bedroom  in 
which  during  the  day  the  business  of  mending  sacks  was 
carried  on.  You  can  imagine  that  those  conditions  are  about 
as  bad  as  they  can  be.  The  woman  was  spending  her  money 
on  finery,  and  if  you  went  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  you 
would  find  that  the  children  were  not  properly  dressed. 
Unfortunately  she  came  into  contact  with  a  man  who  was  none 
too  reputable,  drinking  early  in  the  morning,  hanging  about 
butchers'  shops  as  a  semi-worker  only,  and  now  she  has 
married  this  most  undesirable  man.  I  say  that  this  is  a  case 
which  I  know  to  be  quite  abnormal,  but  surely  it  is  a  case  that 
illustrates  the  very  pressing  need  that  there  is  for  great 
powers  to  be  given  to  the  Local  Committees  that  will  be 
responsible  for  the  paying  out  of  pensions  to  such  persons. 
It  ought  to  be  possible,  to  my  mind,  to  give  such  powers  to 
the  Local  Committees  that  they  can  practically  take  up  the 
business  of  being  guardians  to  children  placed  in  a  position 
of  that  sort.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  proof  of  actual 
cruelty.  We  want  to  be  able  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  if  guardianship  was  conferred  upon 
those  who  are  paying  out  the  pensions  I  beheve  that  we 
should  be  able  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  life,  especially 
amongst  the  growing  generation. 

Miss  Wiseman  (Hon.  Secretary,  Warwickshire  S.  and 
S.F.A.) :  I  personally  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  two 
last  speakers  of  putting  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Committees  would  be  in  many  cases  very  disastrous. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  composition 
of  these  Committees,  and  in  the  same  breath  it  is  said  that 
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more  power  should  be  given  to  them.  Already  as  workers  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  control  of  the  money  paid  to  wives  and  depend- 
ants through  the  Post  Office  if  we  make  representations  to 
the  proper  place.  When  you  come  to  these  Local  Committees 
you  will  find  that  they  make  a  pet  of  one  woman  or  another, 
and  she  will  be  specially  guarded  and  protected.  If  the 
money  is  paid  through  the  Post  Office,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
pensions,  you  will  still  have  the  resource  of  writing  to  the 
War  Office,  and,  if  your  complaint  is  just,  what  you  com- 
plain of  will  be  remedied.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that 
any  dependant's  pay  was  paid  through  Local  Committees. 

Miss  Eleanor  Eathbone  :  1  do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  controversial  points  to  cover.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
most  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  to  express  agreement  with  the 
points  that  the  speakers  have  raised.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  lady  who  suggested  that  we  should  try  to  get  through  the 
House  of  Commons  an  amendment  saying  that  a  third  of 
the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee  and  eight  of  the  Statutory 
Committee,  which  is  practically  one -third  (there  is  one  over), 
should  be  women.  I  would  like  myself  to  make  the  number  of 
women  half,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  the  least 
chance  of  having  that  adopted.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  third  might  be  secured,  and  I  think  that 
it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Committees. 

One  lady  spoke  of  the  grievances  under  which  naval 
cases  specially  are  likely  to  suffer.  I  have  not  as  much 
experience  of  some  of  the  particular  classes  which  she 
mentioned  as  she  has,  but  I  quite  agree  that  what  in  the 
Navy  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  the  private  does  not  appear  to  be  large 
enough  as  far  as  one  can  judge.  There  is  one  worse  naval 
grievance  than  that,  which  I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  paper, 
and  that  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  separation  allowance, 
and,  presumably,  also  the  pensions  and  the  grants  to 
dependants,  the  chance  of  the  woman  getting  anything  at  all 
depends  on  whether  her  husband  has  made  an  allotment. 
1  regard  that  as  a  very  serious  injustice  and  as  an  anachronism. 
I  know  that  it  represents  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the  War.     In  August, 
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when  I  was  first  organising  the  work  of  the  S.  and  S.F.A. 
in  Liverpool,  I  was  told,  when  an  inquiry  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  wives  of  sailors,  that  the  Navy  did  not  recognise 
marriage  until  a  man  became  an  admiral,  and  that  then  it 
recognised  the  wife  because  she  was  needed  for  purposes  of 
hospitality.  Now  that  is  changed.  If  the  husband  happens 
to  be  an  entirely  selfish  and  thoughtless  individual  (there 
are  remarkably  few  of  them  proportionately,  but  the  number 
is  pretty  substantial  absolutely),  and  if  he  repudiates  all 
responsibility  for  his  wife  and  does  not  make  an  allotment, 
she  loses  thereby  all  chance  of  obtaining  a  separation  allow- 
ance, and,  I  presume,  all  chance  of  obtaining  a  pension.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  will  be  dealt  with,  but  that  I  think  is  a 
thing  which  distinctly  wants  remedying. 

Most  speakers  have  dealt  with  the  very  difficult  question 
of  ensuring  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  whether  it  can 
be  best  ensured  by  giving  the  main  pension  or  the  grant  or 
both  through  visitors  of  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee 
or  through  the  Post  Office.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  Miss 
Neville  said,  but  I  think  that  she  a  little  misunderstood  me. 
I  think  that  supervision  in  the  interest  of  the  children  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  apphes  equally,  I  think,  to 
the  widow  of  the  civilian  and  to  the  widow  of  the  soldier  or 
sailor.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  principle  of  super- 
vision, and  it  is  a  very  pseudo  form  of  feminism  which  repu- 
diates the  principle  that  wherever  State  money  is  brought  into 
a  home  the  State  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  it  is  not  grossly  squandered.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  should  exercise  inquisitorial  supervision,  but 
where  it  pays  money  to  the  mother  as  the  guardian  of  the 
children,  then,  surely,  the  State  has  the  right  to  see  that  the 
children  are  properly  brought  up  in  decent  surroundings.  I 
would  Kke  myself  to  put  into  force  very  vigorous  penalising 
methods  against  the  wife  or  widow  who  neglects  her  responsi- 
bility for  the  children.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  existing 
arrangements  are  too  lenient  in  that  respect.  I  have  already 
found  that  it  has  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  manners  of  some 
women  in  the  lowest  and  poorest  quarters  of  Liverpool  to 
bring  it  home  to  them  that  if  they  behave  too  badly  and  go 
too  far  they  will  forfeit  their  separation  allowances.      I  hope 
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that  whether  it  is  done  hy  the  Local  Committee,  or  however  it 
is  done,  a  fairly  strict  supervision  will  be  exercised,  at  any 
rate  over  the  children,  where  the  money  is  given  to  the 
guardian  of  the  children.  I  rather  doubt  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  that  supervision  by  means  of  paying  the  grant 
in  all  cases  through  Ihe  Local  Eepresentative  Committee.  I 
think  that,  as  one  of  the  ladies  said,  that  might  result  in  a 
rather  inquisitorial  form  of  supervision  and  a  good  deal  of 
favouritism.  I  would  suggest  that  the  pension  be  paid 
through  the  Post  Office,  but  that  the  supplementary  grant  be 
paid  through  a  visitor  to  the  home.  Wherever  money  is  paid 
in  respect  of  children  there  should  be  regular  and  occasional 
inspection  by  women  visitors,  and  forfeiture  of  the  pension 
and  removal  of  the  children  if  it  is  found  that  the  money  is 
unwisely  and  improperly  expended. 


FRIDAY    MORNING. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Roxburgh  (Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  London  C.O.S.)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  our  arrangements  have  to  a  certain  extent  broken  down 
as  regards  this  morning.  We  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Samuel  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  the 
Conference :  *  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  have 
to  ask  you  to  release  me  from  taking  the  Chair  at 
the  Conference  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday.  The  facts 
that  I  have  left  the  Local  Government  Board  and  that  on 
Friday  I  shall  be  in  France  visiting  the  Army  Post  Office 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagement.  I  retain, 
however,  a  keen  interest  in  the  matters  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Conference,  and  send  my  best  wishes  for  its 
success  and  usefulness.*  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  all  deeply 
regret  that  Mr.  Samuel  is  not  here  to  take  the  place  which  he 
had  hoped  to  take.  In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  it  is  my  duty,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  to  step  into  the  breach  rather  than  that  we  should 
pay  anyone  the  somewhat  doubtful  compliment  of  asking  him 
at  the  very  last  hour  to  take  the  Chair. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  just  to  say  a  very 
few  words  of  introduction  before  calling  upon  Mr.  D'Aeth  to 
read  his  paper. 

At  this  Conference  we  have  got  representatives  from 
a  large  number  of  organisations,  the  C.O.S.,  Guilds  of 
Help,  S.  and  S.F.A.,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help 
Society,  various  Local  Eepresentative  Committees,  and 
some  others  who  are  all  depending  for  their  work  upon  volun- 
tary workers.  The  last  year  has  brought  together  a  vast 
number  of  such  workers,  and  even  those  who  only  began  social 
work  since  the  War  broke  out  have  undoubtedly  already 
accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  and  have  been 
evolving  certain  principles  of  action,  although  perhaps  in  many 
cases  this  process  of  evolution  has  been  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious. The  present  seems  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  to  take 
stock  of  our  resources  and  to  consider  how  we  are  to  preserve 
and  utilise  this  experience  in  the  future.  I  think  that  we  all 
realise  that  a  very  difficult  time  will  come  upon  us  when  the 
War  comes  to  an  end,  and  we  shall  have  a  very  different  state 
of  problems  to  contend  with  from  those  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  at  the  present  moment.  We  must  be  very  careful  that 
we  are  not  then  caught  napping,  but  that  we  are  ready  for  all 
emergencies.  I  think  that  our  duty  to-day  is  to  take  counsel 
together  as  regards  the  future  of  voluntary  work  in  its  two 
aspects,  one  of  which  we  shall  consider  this  morning,  and  the 
other  of  which  we  shall  consider  this  afternoon — the  asso- 
ciated work  aspect  and  the  personal  service  aspect.  In  many 
respects  we  shall  almost  certainly  find  very  great  and  very 
sharp  differences  of  opinion ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  we 
should  know  all  the  different  directions  in  which  those  who 
have  been  thinking  on  these  problems  are  looking  for  solutions 
in  the  future,  because  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  views 
of  others  that  we  can  begin  to  form  any  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
the  real  general  solution.  I  think  that  what  we  are  all  aiming 
at  is  to  endeavour  to  preserve  to  the  full  in  our  future  work 
the  elasticity  and  the  resource  and  the  adaptability  which 
is  peculiar  to  voluntary  service,  and  also  very  distinctly  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  it  alone  can  really 
evoke.  We  must  also  remember  that  conditions  vary 
immensely  in  the  different  parts  of  the   country,  not   only 
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between  large  fowns  and  rural  districts  but  also  between  town 
and  town,  and  even  between  one  county  and  another  county. 
I  think  that  probably  our  experience  of  these  differing  con- 
ditions will  be  a  most  important  factor  in  colouring  our  views. 
Personally  I  may  say  that  I  feel  that  whatever  comes  about 
will  come,  not  from  any  sort  of  large  scheme  all  at  once,  but 
by  a  steady  growth,  and  that  that  growth  will  probably  differ 
very  much  indeed  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  takes  place. 
The  great  advantage  of  gatherings  like  to-day's  is  that  by  a 
perfectly  frank  and  fearless  expression  of  opinion  we  may  be 
prevented  from  taking  any  merely  partial  or  local  or  provincial 
view  of  things,  that  we  may  have  our  horizon  and  our  point  of 
view  enlarged  and  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  future  of 
voluntary  work. 

With  these  very  few  words  I  shall  ask  Mr.  D'Aeth  to  read 
the  paper  which  he  has  prepared. 

Mr.  F.  G.  D'Aeth  (Sec.  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Volun- 
tary  Aid)  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

^be  ifuture  of  tbe  Uocal  IRepresentativc 
Committee* 

(Note. — In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  received  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Grundy,  Secretary  of 
the  Manchester  City  League  of  Help. — F.  G.  D.) 

The  outbreak  of  the  present  War  witnessed  the  immediate 
demand  for  an  enormous  output  of  voluntary  personal  service. 
The  Government,  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  was 
aware  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  country  would  be  plunged 
were  the  whole  countryside  to  witness  an  outburst  of  spasmodic 
unrelated  energy.  It  promptly  decided  to  take  action  to  avoid 
this  chaos,  and,  guided  by  the  knowledge  in  its  possession, 
worked  out  the  plan  of  local  representative  committees,  to 
relate  and  co-ordinate  all  local  effort. 

Within  four  days  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  Government 
Committee  (the  Chairman  of  which  is  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board)  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 
advise  on  the  measures  necessary  to  deal  with  any  distress 
that  might  arise  in  consequence  of  the  War,  issued  a  remark- 
able document,  P.K.D.  (1),  addressed  to  the  Mayor  or  Chair- 
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man  of  the  various  Local  Authorities,  which  contained  the 
following  important  paragraphs  : — 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  formed  throughout  the  country  representative  local 
committees,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
localities  and  co-ordinate  the  distribution  of  such  relief  as  may 
be  required. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  local  committee  in  each 
Borough  and  Urban  District  whose  population  exceeds  20,000, 
and  in  each  County  exclusive  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  feels  sure  that  he  can  count  on  your 
assistance,  and  he  accordingly  desires  me  to  invite  you  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  establish  such  a  committee,  of  which  you  will 
be  the  chairman.  The  committee  should  comprise  representa- 
tives of  the  Local  Authorities,  including  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  the  Distress  Committee,  if  any,  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  of 
philanthropic  organisations,  such  as  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association.  It  is  important  that  some  of  the  members 
should  be  women. 

This  circular,  which  is  really  epoch-making  in  its  own 
way,  contained  three  important  features.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Mayor  as  representing  the  local  community  both  official 
and  voluntary,  and  not  to  the  Town  Clerk,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  municipality.  The  constitution  of  the  Committee  was 
to  be  of  a  representative  character,  including  public  bodies, 
voluntary  agencies,  women's  organisations,  employers  of 
labour,  labour  organisations.  The  town  or  urban  district 
was  adopted  as  the  unit. 

By  adopting  the  civic  unit  as  the  basis  it  involved  the  possi- 
bility of  a  uniform  national  action.  By  calling  upon  the  chief 
magistrate  it  enabled  the  collaboration  of  all  local  effort  with 
adaptability  to  local  circumstances. 

The  Preparation  for  P.R.D.  (1). 

The  effect  of  this  circular  on  the  existing  local  organisation 
should  be  the  subject  of  most  careful  consideration,  for  it 
may  affect  the  whole  future  of  voluntary  social  work  in  this 
country. 

There  have  been  in  the  past  three  main  currents  of  social 
thought  which  between  them  can  claim  to  have  profoundly 
affected  the  organisation    of    social   work.       These  may   be 
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briefly  outlined  in  their  historical  order  :  The  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  movement  ever  since  1870  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  charitable  effort  and  to  establish 
the  necessity  of  careful  thoughtful  work  as  opposed  to  work 
based  on  sentiment  alone.  The  Guild  of  Help  movement, 
started  some  thirty  years  later,  has  attempted  the  organisation 
of  the  voluntary  personal  effort  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
extension  of  municipal  and  Poor-law  activity  of  the  past 
generation.  The  Council  of  Social  Welfare  has  attempted  the 
general  co-ordination  of  voluntary  effort  and  the  relating  of  it 
to  public  administration. 

A  study  of  these  three  movements  reveals  (a)  The  general 
need  for  voluntary  personal  service  for  dealing  with  actual 
cases  of  distress  and — in  the  language  of  the  expert — the 
necessity  for  efficient  case- work,  (b)  The  necessary  and  inti- 
mate relation  of  such  voluntary  work  with  public  administra- 
tion, (c)  The  advantages  of  proceeding  by  a  representative 
method  and  thus  embracing  rather  than  excluding  diversity 
of  views. 

These  three  points  are  all  recognised  in  the  Government 
Circular  :  With  regard  to  (a),  by  leaving  to  the  locality  the 
responsibility  for  making  its  own  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  cases  a  searching  test  has  been  provided  of  the  capacities 
of  local  charitable  effort.  We  all  know  now  much  better  than 
before  how  far  the  claims  of  any  organisations  can  be  justified 
by  their  executive  capacity.  With  regard  to  (b),  the  fact  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  taken  action  encouraged  this 
second  point  being  adequately  provided  for.  While  (c),  the 
third  point,  was  met  by  the  suggested  constitution  of  the  Local 
Representative  Committee. 

The  three  above-mentioned  movements  have  their 
adherents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  have  so  far 
failed  to  establish  an  organisation  on  any  national  scale.  The 
common  problem  engaging  their  attention  has  drawn  them 
together  during  the  past  few  years,  but  it  is  the  issue  of 
P.R.D.  (1)  which  has  provided  the  definite  opportunity  for  all 
that  is  best  in  the  local  effort  of  the  past  to  be  co-ordinated 
on  a  national  basis.  This,  too,  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  desire  for  personal  service  is  at  its  height  and  the  volume 
of  service  required  is  unparalleled  in  extent. 
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Can  this  Conference,  which  is  representative  of  those  who 
have  gained  knowledge  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  experi- 
ence all  over  the  country,  be  the  means  of  exchanging  ideas  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee  w^hich 
may  assist  in  bringing  about  this  great  result? 

The  Reception  of  P.R.D.  (1). 

The  circular  was  despatched  to  every  locality  (for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  I  am  omitting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  County 
Council  and  its  sub-districts).  Immediately  it  became  pos- 
sible for  each  locality  to  have  a  single  representative  body, 
with  power  (a)  to  organise  individual  case-work,  and  (b)  to 
co-ordinate  the  various  forms  of  effort. 

In  a  number  of  places — roughly,  some  200,  and  including 
a  number  of  the  larger  towns  and  also  several  small  villages — 
there  already  existed  some  more  or  less  general  case-work 
body,  such  as  a  Charity  Organisation  Society,  a  Guild  of  Help, 
&c.  But  in  many  other  localities  there  existed  no  such  organi- 
sation, or  only  one  of  a  nominal  character.  In  addition  to  the 
general  case-work  bodies  alluded  to  above  there  also  existed 
all  over  the  country,  at  least  in  name,  the  organisations  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  (S.S.F.A.) 
and  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society  (S.S.H.S.). 

In  the  present  crisis  the  outstanding  problem  has  been  the 
relief  of  the  dependants  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Civilian  dis- 
tress has  on  the  whole  been  sHght,  at  any  rate  after  the  first 
month  or  two  of  the  War.  In  those  places  where  there  existed 
no  Guild  or  C.O.S.  the  Local  Representative  Committee  had 
usually  a  maiden  field  before  it,  and  either  could  be  officially 
recognised  by  the  S.S.F.A.  (or  S.S.H.S.)  as  their  local  branch 
or  could  provide  the  personal  element  which  was  required  for 
this  purpose.  These  bodies,  indeed,  owe  a  considerable  debt 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  starting  a  national  organi- 
sation of  which  they  could  make  immediate  use. 

In  those  towns,  however,  where  there  already  existed  some 
general  case -work  body,  the  situation  was  more  complicated. 
There  were,  broadly  speaking,  three  alternatives  open  to  the 
locality,  and  a  survey  of  the  action  taken  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  shows  that  in  one  place  or  another  each  of  these 
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three  alternatives  has  been  employed.  The  existing  general 
case-work  body  (C.O.S.,  Guild  of  Help,  C.S.W.,  &c.)  might 
take  over  all  the  actual  case-work,  both  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families'  Association  and/or  of  general  civilian  dis- 
tress. In  such  cases  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee 
(L.R.C.)  has  either  confined  itself  to  guiding  the  general  policy 
or,  as  has  happened  in  a  few  towns,  the  Mayor  has  even 
decided  that  the  appointment  of  an  L.R.C.  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  unnecessary.  Secondly,  the  general  case-work 
body  might  deal  with  civilian  distress,  while  the  local  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association  dealt  with  the  military  and 
naval  cases.  This  has  happened  in  a  number  of  towns. 
Thirdly,  the  general  case-work  body  could  be  ignored,  or 
swallowed,  and  the  L.R.C.  itself  do  either  civilian  distress  or 
military  and  naval  distress,  or  both.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  assistance  of  the  general  case -work  body  has  been  used 
more  or  less,  though  the  organisation  qua  organisation  may  not 
have  been  recognised. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  L.R.C.  has 
been  entirely  controlled  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  in 
some  cases  military  and  civil  distress  has  been  administered  on 
political  lines. 

Results  of  P.R.D.  (1). 

Although  the  War  is  not  yet  over  and  the  work  of  these 
various  bodies  by  no  means  ended,  sufficient  information  has 
already  accumulated  to  permit  of  some  important  conclusions 
being  arrived  at  and  of  several  suggestions  being  made. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  discovered  the  enormous  reserve 
of  enthusiasm  for  social  work  that  can  be  drawn  upon  in  any 
emergency.  No  complete  record  will  ever  be  possible  of  the 
voluntary  effort  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  National  Rehef  Fund,  whether  in  the  large  centres  or  in 
the  small  country  villages. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  over- 
come all  differences  of  poHtics,  religion,  or  class,  provided  that 
there  is  adequate  representation  on  the  controUing  local  com- 
mittee. The  representative  character  of  the  new  local  com- 
mittees has  been  fully  justified.  In  many  places  they  have 
been  solidly  successful.     In  certain  cases  they  have  failed ; 
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but  in  these  cases  the  failure  has  been  due  not  to  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  scheme  itself,  but  to  the  personal  differences 
in  feehng  and  to  petty  jealousies  and  quarrels.  Moreover — 
and  this  is  the  important  point  to  note — by  the  creation  of  the 
L.R.C.s  a  machinery  has  been  brought  into  existence  the 
steady  tendency  of  which,  when  wisely  administered,  is 
towards  harmonising  and  reducing  these  animosities. 

Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  representative 
body  in  each  locality,  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for 
individual  case-work,  and  organising  and  relating  the  various 
forms  of  social  and  charitable  work,  has  been  an  object  towards 
which  the  three  earlier-mentioned  movements  have  steadily 
been  pursuing  their  way.  The  creation  by  this  circular,  which 
may  well  be  famous,  of  Local  Representative  Committees,  per- 
manent for  the  duration  of  the  War — an  Irish  idiom — enables 
this  ideal  to  be  carried  out  practically  in  each  locality,  and 
provided  that  the  various  local  situations  are  handled  with 
sufficient  skill,  the  aftermath  of  this  terrible  War  may  result 
in  the  foundation  of  a  Voluntary  Social  Service  on  a  civic  basis 
which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  our  day. 

I  would  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  the 
future  permanence  of  these  bodies  beyond  the  duration  of  the 
War,  because,  in  addition  to  the  calls  of  inevitable  human 
trouble  and  distress,  the  recent  social  legislation  of  the  past 
ten  years,  notably  by  the  Provision  of  Meals  Act,  the  Medical 
Inspection  of  School  Children  Act,  the  Labour  Exchanges 
Act, •the  National  Insurance  Act,  the  Children's  Act,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Administration  Act,  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Act,  and  the  Public  Trustee  Act,  and  administrative  orders 
and  circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  other  central  departments,  render  necessary  a 
vast  volume  of  voluntary  personal  service. 

Lastly,  though  perhaps  first  in  importance,  has  been  the 
work  of  the  Central  Government  Committee,  which  not  only 
has  laid  down  the  general  outline  of  local  schemes,  thus 
securing  a  degree  of  coherent  action  throughout  the  country, 
but  has  also  materially  assisted  the  action  of  the  local  com- 
mittees by  the  issuing  of  circulars  deahng  with  policy  and 
containing  information. 
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Suggestions. 

1.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  months  shows  that  there 
now  exists  in  the  country  a  wide-felt  desire  for  co-ordinating 
social  work  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  a  scale  sufficiently  wide  to 
render  it  worth  while  for  the  Government  to  recognise  it  and 
to  make  arrangements  to  meet  it.  While  the  developments  of 
the  past  few  years  have  been  welding  themselves  into  a  single 
movement  for  the  promotion,  in  the  various  localities,  of  per- 
sonal voluntary  social  service,  there  has  been,  however,  lacking 
the  necessary  force  behind  the  movement  to  enable  it  to  develop 
fully  and  to  become  really  organic.  This  force  the  War  has 
supplied,  partly  by  the  inspiration  given  to  personal  service 
and  partly  by  the  machinery,  central  and  local,  which  the 
Government  has  brought  into  existence. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  central  machinery.  Those  of  us 
who  are  grateful  for,  and  have  valued,  the  circulars  known  as 
Prevention  and  Belief  of  Distress  (P.K.D.),  Women's  Employ- 
ment Eegulations  (W.E.E.),  and  the  War  numbers  1  to  7  of 
the  S.  and  S.F.A.,  have  a  distant  hope  that  after  the  War  is 
over  this  stream  of  information  should  not  cease,  but  should 
widen  its  scope.  The  information  contained  in  these  circulars 
has  been  on  the  whole  admirable,  and  has  shown  the  broad 
lines  which  such  information  should  take.  They,  however, 
need  to  be  extended  to  include  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  might  deal  with  the  regulations  issued — e.g.,  by 
the  Insurance  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  numerous 
points  arising  in  connection  with  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Control  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Local  Voluntary  Associations  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally 
Defective;  or  they  might  supply  information  with  regard  to 
such  voluntary  associations  as  are  dealing  with  problems  on  a 
national  scale — for  example,  the  training  of  blind  discharged 
soldiers,  &c.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  permanent 
Government  Intelligence  Department  which  will  tell  local 
voluntary  organisations  how  the  various  new  regulations, 
issued  from  time  to  time  from  the  central  administrative 
departments,  will  affect  case-work. 

There  are,  however,  four  points  to  note  : — 

(a)  It  would  be  advisable  that  this  work  should  be  done 
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by  one  body  which  should  be  the  recognised  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  local  organisation.  During  the  present 
crisis  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  far  as  civilian  distress 
is  concerned,  has  been  the  body  so  employed,  and  its  successful 
handling  of  the  matter  has  indicated  its  general  suitability  for 
the  purpose. 

(h)  The  P.E.D.  circulars  which  have  been  issued  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  local  com- 
mittees and  to  similarly  experienced  social  workers  generally 
responsible  for  local  effort.  There  is,  however,  also  needed 
a  further  type  of  circular  of  a  character  similar  to  those  issued 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioners  in  the  early  days  of  the  In- 
surance Act,  which  should  be  issued  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  could  be  given  to  the  individual  voluntary  worker.  It 
would  render  the  workers  better  informed,  more  responsible, 
and  more  interested.  It  would  also  have  to  contain  additional 
matter  telling  them  more  precisely  what  to  do  in  the  various 
difficulties  which  present  themselves.  For  instance,  a  circular 
would  have  been  very  valuable  which  would  have  given  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  Courts  Emergency  Powers  Act  as  it 
affected  working  classes  with  regard  to,  e.g.,  Payment  of  Kent, 
Industrial  Insurance  Policies,  &c.  In  many  places  lectures 
and  addresses  have  been  organised  for  workers,  but  these 
addresses  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  supplemented  by 
the  issue  of  circulars  as  those  outlined. 

(c)  There  is  need  of  a  permanent  Advisory  Committee 
representing  local  organisations,  which  could  assist  such  a 
central  intelligence  department  with  suggestions,  &c.,  both  as 
to  the  matter  of  the  circular  and  as  to  the  needs  felt  by  the 
local  workers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  confer- 
ence held  at  Newcastle  last  year  of  the  Guilds  of  Help,  Charity 
Organisation  Societies,  and  kindred  bodies,  a  Standing  Joint 
Committee  was  formed  which  might  be  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
Committee.  But  to  indulge  in  a  dream,  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  L.K.C.,  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  might  become  the  fitting  authority 
to  appoint  such  a  weighty  and  influential  national  Advisory 
Committee. 

(d)  The  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  whose  know- 
ledge of  local  conditions  and  voluntary  effort  must  now  be 
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extensive  and  peculiar,  could,  without  giving  offence,  do  much 
to  maintain  a  common  standard  of  method  and  efficiency  in  the 
L.E.C.  During  the  recent  crisis  their  work  has  extended  in 
an  interesting  manner  both  in  their  relation  to  these  local 
bodies  and  also  with  regard  to  their  investigations  into  such 
questions  as,  e.g.,  the  Number  of  Unmarried  Mothers. 

3.  With  regard  to  local  machinery.  The  local  body  must 
possess  four  essential  features  : — 

(a)  It  must  be  sufficiently  representative  to  appeal  to  all 
classes  engaged  in  local  voluntary  effort  and  so  to  ensure 
(i)  the  avoidance  of  overlapping,  (ii)  the  services  of  an  adequate 
number  of  personal  voluntary  workers,  and  (iii)  a  natural 
recognition  as  the  responsible  centre  of  local  activity.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association  and  the  Local  Kepresentative 
Committees  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  workers 
of  all  creeds  and  politics,  and  have  removed  the  danger  of  any 
single  school  of  thought  or  politics  taking  control  of  voluntary 
work. 

(b)  It  must  secure  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  case-work, 
and  possess  in  consequence  the  requisite  trained  staff. 

(c)  It  must  be  recognised  as  the  official  channel  through 
which  the  central  departments  can  communicate  with  regard 
to  any  matter  affecting  local  voluntary  work,  and  from  which 
in  its  turn  the  central  departments  can  obtain  accurate  and 
reliable  information  as  to  local  conditions. 

(d)  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  local  situation  in  the 
different  localities,  it  is  inevitable  ttiat  the  method  of  creating 
the  local  body  should  vary.  It  is,  however,  essential  that 
there  be  a  sufficiency  of  local  uniformity  to  secure  that  in  each 
locahty  the  work  is  adequately  done.  For  this  purpose,  after 
allowing  a  locality  to  work  out  its  scheme,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  each  local  scheme  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Department 
for  approval.  In  constituting  the  local  machinery  the  experi- 
ence of  several  towns  suggests  that  the  Councils  of  Social  Wel- 
fare in  the  few  towns  in  which  they  exist  tend  to  become  the 
local  representative  body,  while  the  executive  case- work  is 
then  done  by  the  local  Guild  of  Help  or  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Council  respectively.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  the  Local 
Representative  Committee  has  become  known  as  the  Council  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  case-work  being  done  by  a  special  Sub- 
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Committee.  In  another  the  Local  Representative  Committee 
meets  monthly  to  receive  reports  of  its  four  Sub -Committees, 
three  of  which  are  dealing  with  the  actual  case -work. 

4.  The  study  of  the  present  situation  and  its  possibilities 
reveals  a  further  feature  with  which  this  paper  may  fittingly 
conclude.  It  is  the  essential  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  forms  of  co-operation,  viz.  : 

(a)  Co-operation  with  regard  to  co-ordination  of  effort ; 

(h)  Co-operation  in  actual  case-work. 

Case-work  and  co-ordination  of  effort  must  react  one  on  the 
other  and  be  interwoven,  but  agreement  with  regard  to  co- 
ordination can  only  be  obtained  by  representative  government 
and  efficiency  in  case-work  by  individual  personal  responsi- 
bihty. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  Morris  (Chairman  Administrative  Committee 
London  C.O.S.) :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  experience, 
which  is  entirely  confined  to  London,  does  not  make  me  a 
peculiarly  good  person  to  open  a  discussion  of  this  kind, 
because  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  London  are  so  abso- 
lutely different  in  many  respects  from  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Some  of  the  boroughs 
of  London  are  of  the  size  of  big  cities,  and  one  knows  that 
by  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  in  London  for  now  a 
great  number  of  years  the  tendency  is  for  the  leisured  classes 
in  London  to  get  to* one  portion,  and  for  the  classes  that  have 
practically  no  leisure  to  get  to  another,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  many  systems  which  might  be  perfectly  practicable  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  this  country  are  very  difficult  indeed  to 
deal  with  in  London.  It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  get  a  good  Representative  Committee  appointed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  borough  councils  in  some  quarters  of  London. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  question  is  whether  the 
machinery  which  has  been  set  up  to  meet  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  things — and  we  hope  a  very  peculiar  condition  of 
things — is  at  all  the  sort  of  machinery  which  can  be  continued 
or  should  be  continued  when  that  special  condition  of  things 
has  passed  away.  With  regard,  to  the  special  purpose  for 
which  the  Committees  have  been  established,  it  is  rather  too 
early  in  the  day  to  be  able  to  say,  certainly  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  London,  how  far  they  have  been  satisfactory.  My 
impression  is,  from  such  information  as  I  have,  that  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  Mayor's  Committees  will  he  found  to 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  personnel  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittees, and  that  the  personnel  of  the  Mayor's  Committees  has 
depended  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
Mayor.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  expenditure  in 
different  parts  of  London  has  not  borne  any  real  relation  to 
the  distress  in  the  various  parts  of  London,  and  if  that  is  so, 
of  course  it  points  to  the  need  of  extreme  care  before  that 
particular  type  of  administration  is  stereotyped  and  made 
permanent. 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  special  conditions  is  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper  as  to  the  enormous  improvement  that  the 
administration  of  this  fund  has  been  on  any  administration  of 
a  big  fund  previously.  We  have  all  suffered  in  times  past 
from  the  difficulty  of  administering  large  relief  funds,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that,  at  all  events  so  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  the  administration  of  the  fund  has  been,  except  for 
the  Army,  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  cases,  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale.  The  test  of  these  Committees  has  yet  to  come, 
because  we  have  not  yet  had  the  distress,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  will  be  a  very  severe  test  when  it  does  come .  You  will  notice 
that  the  Mayors'  Committees  have  recognised  this  fact,  a  fact 
upon  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  have  all  along 
insisted — that  in  the  administration  of  relief  the  essential 
thing  is  experience  in  relief  work.  What  they  did  in  London 
was  to  pass  over  to  bodies  for  dealing  with  soldiers'  cases  the 
work  which  they  felt  those  bodies  could  do  better  than  they 
could  do  it  themselves ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  had  to 
get  new  workers,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there  was  a 
nucleus,  which  took  possession  of  the  work,  of  very  experi- 
enced workers,  and  but  for  that  nucleus  that  helped  to  start 
and  put  the  work  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Asso- 
ciation in  order,  we  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened. 
The  point  that  I  feel  is  so  essential,  even  in  regard  to  a  special 
fund  of  this  kind,  is  that  the  whole  administration  should  be 
formed  with  a  view  to  getting  upon  the  actual  work  a  body 
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of  people  of  experience  in  the  giving  of  relief.  I  should  like 
to  say,  in  passing,  that  I  absolutely  agree  with  the  reader  of  the 
paper  as  to  the  value  of  the  circular  which  was  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  giving  general  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  need  through  the  country.  I  think  that  that  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  things  that  the  country  could  have 
had  for  guidance  at  the  beginning  of  the  distress,  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  time  comes  that  we  have  to  face  greater 
distress  (as  I  think  the  time  will  come)  one  will  look  with  very 
great  hope  to  the  same  kind  of  diffusion  of  accurate  guidance. 
Sometimes  there  is  such  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and  such  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  afloat  that  it  is  of  enormous  value  to  have 
a  carefully  thought-out  and  worked-out  piece  of  advice  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  things. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  idea  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  with  the  charitable  bodies  of  the  dis- 
trict, one  of  the  ideas  in  this  circular,  and  one  on  which  the 
reader  of  the  paper  laid  great  stress,  is  that  the  object  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  is  not  merely  to  administer  rehef,  but  to 
organise  the  charitable  relief  of  the  district.  I  feel  that  it  is 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
constituted,  as  it  is  suggested  the  body  should  be  constituted, 
on  a  civic  basis.  In  the  first  place,  the  charitable  bodies  in  the 
districts  have  at  the  present  time  no  connection  with  the  civic 
Committees — they  have  not  at  all  events  in  London — and  the 
whole  question  to  my  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future 
(leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  special  conditions)  is  how 
best  to  organise  the  charitable  forces  of  the  district.  I  quite 
agree  that  no  efficient  organisation  has  yet  been  established. 
I  look  to  the  Manual  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  I 
see  that  that  was  their  dream.  Listen  to  how  it  reads  :  it 
might  almost  have  been  written  in  connection  with  this  very 
special  question.  The  object  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  is  '  to  unite  in  a  common  social  policy  those  who,  by 
public  service  or  private  action,  are  minded  to  benefit  their 
poorer  neighbours;  by  promoting  such  an  organisation  of 
charitable  effort  as  will  secure  due  investigation  and  fitting 
action  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  need  assistance,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  sympathy,  or  counsel,  or  of  relief.'  Now  this  is  the 
point :  *  By  bringing  into  friendly  co-operation  for  the  assist- 
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ance  of  those  in  need  ail  suitable  agencies  and  persons ;  that  is, 
Guardians,  School  Care  Committees,  Endowed  Charities,  Sani- 
tary Authorities,  and  other  public  bodies ;  Hospitals,  Dispen- 
saries, and  other  voluntary  institutions ;  Clergy  and  Ministers 
of  Rehgion,  Parochial  ReHef  Committees,  and  other  charitable 
persons.'  That  was  the  wide  policy  of  the  Society,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  reader  of  the  paper  when  he  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  C.O.S.  during  the  last  thirty  years  emphasised  the 
fact  that  its  object  had  been  to  do  what  he  called  '  efficient 
case-work.'  Now  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  wider  aim  of 
the  C.O.S.  was  to  bring  together  all  those  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people.  That  is  the  point  which  the 
Charity  Organisation  people  have  been  endeavouring  for  the 
last  few  years  especially  to  keep  in  mind.  Now,  whether  or 
not  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  itself  will  be  able  to  create 
these  bodies  which  represent  the  charitable  forces  I  do  not 
know.  In  some  cases  and  in  some  places  they  may  be  able  to 
do  it ;  in  some  cases  and  in  some  places  they  may  not ;  but  I 
am  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  reader  of  the  paper  in  thinking 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
there  should  be  an  effort  to  so  bring  together  the  charitable 
forces  of  this  country  that  they  shall  have  a  united  and  a  co- 
ordinated voice.  What  is  happening  to-day  is  that  the  public 
relief  of  the  country  is  tending,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
to  take  upon  itself  more  and  more  the  function  which  has  in 
the  past  been  ascribed  to  charitable  forces.  It  may  be  inevit- 
able, it  may  be  right  that  it  should  be  so,  but  the  tendency  is 
that  the  voluntary  forces  of  this  country  are  being  asked  to 
co-operate  and  to  help  the  power  behind  State  action.  So 
you  get,  as  was  pointed  out,  the  Care  Committee  work,  the  Dis- 
pensary work,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  calling  for  voluntary 
forces.  I  am  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  speaker  in  thinking 
that  that  is  an  immense  sphere  for  voluntary  work,  and  that 
possibly  it  may  become  the  greatest  sphere.  But  outside  of 
that  there  is  still — and  I  think  we  may  be  thankful  for  it — an 
enormous  amount  of  charitable  work  done  in  this  country,  quite 
apart  from,  any  Government  forces,  and  the  whole  question  is 
whether  that  charitable  work  can  by  any  measure  be  controlled 
and  co-ordinated.  I  absolutely  believe  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
measure  of  control,  and  the  whole  difficulty  is  how  to  control 
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it  without  touching  its  independence,  without  impairing  its 
efficiency,  without  touching  its  vohtion,  and  without  in  any 
sense  destroying  it.  I  beheve  that  we  are  coming  upon  very 
difficult  times,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  distress.  I 
think  that  a  great  many  of  the  charitable  bodies  of  this  country 
will  find  that  the  money  upon  which  they  depend  is  beginning 
to  dry  up.  Now,  what  we  have  to  be  extremely  careful  of  is 
when  certain  charitable  forces  get  killed  through  want  of 
means  that  they  are  the  forces  that  ought  to  die  and  not  the 
forces  that  ought  to  live.  I  believe  that  in  the  times  that  are 
coming  we  need  to  get  together  a  body  to  which  the  public  will 
pay  respect  as  indicating  to  them  the  charitable  forces  which 
are  most  worth  preserving.  I  should  like  to  urge  that  in  any 
consideration  of  the  kind  we  must  remember  that  because  a 
man  is  a  Mayor  (I  was  going  to  say  even  because  a  man  is  a 
Mayor)  or  because  he  is  a  borough  councillor,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  an  expert  in  any  sense  in  charitable  work.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  because  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
against  him,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is;  he  may  be. 
Although  it  might  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  the  Mayor  in 
any  movement  to  represent  charity  in  a  district  at  its  head  as 
chief  citizen,  I  do  not  think  the  constitution  as  outlined  in  the 
present  Committees  would  be  a  fair  constitution  to  which  to 
entrust  the  government  and  control  of  the  charitable  forces  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  H.  B. 'Saint  (President  National  Association  of 
Guilds  of  Help) :  We  have  Hstened  to  a  very  admirable  paper 
from  Mr.  D'Aeth,  and  he  has  taken,  I  think,  very  proper 
notice  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Government.  To 
me  it  was  a  little  refreshing  to  hear  him  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  anything  well,  because  personally  I  think  that 
they  have  done  a  very  great  deal  very  well,  and  one  is  glad 
to  have  it  publicly  acknowledged.  Mr.  D'Aeth  has  given  us 
a  lucid  review  of  things  as  they  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War,  and  he  has  ventured  as  near  to  prophecy  as 
a  wise  man  like  Mr.  D'Aeth  could  do  with  regard  to  the  future. 

Now,  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  a  triple  one.  First 
of  all,  what  place  is  there  for  a  mass  of  voluntary  social 
service  such  as  we  are  discussing,  and  in  what  form  and  of 
what  quality?     The  first  question  has  already  been  partially 
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answered  in  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  years,  because 
this  gathering  itself  is  composed  of  many  who  are  actually 
giving  this  service  and  are  being  recognised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  by  civic  authorities.  Has  the  time 
come  for  a  much  larger  service,  and  does  the  material  exist 
in  the  Local  Kepresentative  Committee?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  gathered  together  a  mass  of  exceedingly 
good  material  working  more  or  less  well  in  this  particular  form 
of  work.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Morris  were  very  pertinent 
when  he  said  that  the  work  to  be  undertaken  at  the  close  of 
the  War  will  be  very  considerably  different  from  the  work 
which  is  being  done  at  present,  and  we  must  continually  bear 
that  in  mind.  One  has  to  ask  oneself  the  question  whether 
all  this  precious  mind  and  heart  stuff  with  all  its  exalted 
emotions  shall  be  allowed  to  thin  out  and  disappear  and  leave 
only  a  nightmare  of  reactions ;  or  shall  we  not  endeavour  in 
some  way  to  make  use  of  them  to  lift  up  the  whole  life  of 
our  cities?  Is  it  not  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship  that  all 
the  strong  should  help  all  the  weak  and  unfortunate?  No 
doubt  it  is ;  but  are  the  times,  and  are  we,  ripe?  for  the  service 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  How  will  our  city  and  borough 
councils  look  upon  such  an  infusion  or  intrusion?  Will 
there  not  be  jealousy  and  something  of  scorn  of  the  amateur? 
On  our  part  is  there  not  the  danger  of  becoming  professional, 
or  at  the  best  semi-professional?  Now,  if  we  spend  Govern- 
ment or  State  money,  we  shall  inevitably*  be  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  each,  and  how  far  will  that  hamper  our 
v/ork  and  our  thought? 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  Elberfeld 
did  not  very  largely  stand  for  tidiness,  and  we  are  continu- 
ally faced  with  just  that  danger  in  all  organisation.  There  is 
the  difficulty  of  an  excess  of  organisation,  and  there  is  more 
whistle  perhaps  than  push  in  the  engine.  What  form  should 
it  take?  The  present  body  has  mainly  had  the  function  of 
dealing  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  dealing  with  them 
on  somewhat  simple  lines.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  organisa- 
tion itself  was  very  much  confused  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
now  straightening  out  considerably,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  mechanical  work  and  of  misunderstanding.  So  far  as  the 
actual  work  itself  is  concerned,  actual  touch  with  the  cases. 
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it  is  fairly  simple.  There  is  nothing  like  what  either  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  or  the  Guilds  of  Help  consider 
real  investigation  done,  and  rightly  so,  because  the  case  does 
not  call  for  it ;  but  you  have  that  to  bear  in  mind  when  you  are 
considering  the  mass  of  workers  now  known  as  the  Local 
Representative  Committee.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  field 
when  the  War  is  over  will,  -if  this  Committee  is  to  continue, 
be  an  ever-widening  one,  and  there  will  be  the  need  for  huge 
rearrangement.  There  will  have  to  be  some  method  of 
election  or  selection  now  or  in  the  future,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  presented  in  that  respect.  I  am  quite 
sure  myself  that  though  it  is  true  that  the  Local  Representa- 
tive Committees  have  in  the  main  done  excellent  work  and 
largely,  as  Mr.  Morris  has  said,  because  they  have  been 
leavened  by  experienced  workers  like  those  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  Guilds  of  Help,  and  others,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  exceedingly  sloppy  work  done,  and  it  must  not  be 
perpetuated.  To  introduce  that  element  into  the  delicate  and 
difficult  work  of  civil  help  and  aid  would  be  fatal.  Shall 
those  who  are  now  working  on  these  Committees,  plus  the 
other  philanthropic  societies,  endeavour  by  themselves  to 
gather  together  a  body  which  they  feel  will  be  efficient  and 
offer  it  to  the  authorities?  It  is  clear  that  when  we  do  offer  a 
body  we  must  offer  workers  who  we  feel  have  passed  the  hap- 
hazard stage  and  are  really  efficient.  Should  the  present 
philanthropic  bodies,  including  the  Local  Representative  Com- 
mittee, merge  themselves  into  an  enlarged  council  of  social 
welfare  and  perfect  their  organisation,  or  ought  the  whole 
scheme  to  be  a  Government  one  as  to  organisation,  training, 
equipment,  and  finance?  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  would 
be  some  advantages  in  that,  because  if  the  Government  speaks 
many  of  the  local  voices  are  stilled,  and  we  should  probably 
overcome  the  small  jealousies  and  difficulties  which  arise 
inevitably  in  borough  and  city  councils. 

There  remains  the  third  question  as  to  what  the  quality 
of  this  body  shall  be,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  three  questions,  all  of  which  are  inde- 
pendent. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  multi-coloured 
committee  of  all  grades  and  beliefs  and  social  positions  is 
very  admirable  as  fusing  together  elements  which  are  so  often 
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not  in  accord.  Its  effects  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
body  itself.  I  think  that  we  all  of  us  must  have  been  very 
considerably  improved  and  taught  by  our  work  on  these 
Committees. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  some  training.  Now 
here  we  strike,  it  seems  to  me,  an  exceedingly  difficult 
problem.  How  are  you  going  to  train  people,  and  who  is 
going  to  do  it,  and  what  kind  of  training  are  you  going  to 
give  them?  It  has  been  an  axiom  with  the  CO. S.  and  Guilds 
of  Help  that  case -work  is  after  all  the  basis  of  all  solid  social 
work.  How  will  you  train  people  in  case-work?  How  will 
you  avoid  the  twin  pitfalls  of  the  academic  person,  the  superior 
person,  and  the  loosely  minded  person?  You  are  between  the 
pedant  and  the  slacker,  and  you  have,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
this  respect  a  very  serious  problem  to  deal  with — not  an 
insuperable  one,  but  one  which  needs  to  be  faced  and  which 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  with  great  discretion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  aiming  at — and  I  think 
that  we  must  continually  keep  the  aim  in  mind,  however  far 
short  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  fall  at  the  present  time — 
is  the  producing  of  a  society  of  human  beings  asking  of  each 
other,  needing  of  each  other,  no  more  than  can  be  given  and 
received  in  free  friendship  and  self-respect.  As  Edward  Car- 
penter has  said,  '  Is  it  free  as  the  air  between  you?  '  There 
has  been  so  much  contentment  with  the  second  best  in  the 
past  that  I  think  at  any  rate  that  we  must  keep  before  us  the 
first,  however  far  we  may  fall  short  of  it  of  necessity  in  the 
meanwhile.  What  we  want  to  strive  for  is,  after  all,  a  city 
of  friends,  or  all  will  fail. 

Mr.  J.  St.  G.  Heath  (Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall):  I 
feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  be  clear  in 
our  minds  as  to  whether  we  are  satisfied  or  not  vdth  the 
machinery  that  is  set  up  of  the  Local  Representative  Com- 
mittee, because  the  verdict  of  a  body  like  this  on  a  matter 
that  so  intimately  concerns  them  must  inevitably  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  at  headquarters  who  are 
responsible  for  devising  machinery  after  the  War.  I  want  to 
deal  with  one  aspect  of  it,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  Local 
Representative  Committee  to  the  skilled  workman.  Cer- 
tainly as  far  as  London  was  concerned,  as  far  as  there  was 
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civil  distress  at  all,  the  paradox  of  the  situation  was  that  it  was 
the  unskilled  worker  who  got  plenty  of  work  and  the  skilled 
worker  who  was  thrown  out  of  work,  and  we  had  consider- 
able experience  during  the  early  months  in  London  in  deal- 
ing with  the  skilled  workman,  the  artisan  accustomed  to  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  life.  I  think  that  one  thing  is  quite 
clear,  and  that  is  that  the  skilled  workman  would  no  more 
apply  to  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee  than  he  would 
have  applied  in  the  past  to  the  Mansion  House  Committee, 
or  than  he  applies  to  the  central  unemployed  body  and  the 
LocalDistress  Committees.  Very  few  of  them  applied  at  all. 
Secondly,  I  think,  difficult  though  it  is  to  forecast  what  will 
happen  after  the  War,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  distress  among  workmen  who  have  specialised 
in  certain  jobs,  and  whose  places  have  been  taken  by  new  men 
who  have  been  trained  since  the  War,  and  quite  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  problem  will  be  how  to  deal  with  the  skilled 
workmen.  The  crucial  point  is,  are  w^e  going  to  say  that  these 
men  are  to  apply  after  the  War  only  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  in  the  early  months  of  the  War  to  the  Local  Representa- 
tive Committee?  Why  did  they  not  apply?  The  answer,  I 
think,  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  for  dealing  with  the  professional 
classes.  Just  as  people  in  the  professional  classes  would  not 
apply  to  a  committee  that  dealt  with  all  kinds  of  labour,  so 
the  skilled  artisan,  perhaps  even  more  so,  will  not  apply  to  a 
committee  that  attempts  to  deal  with  all  classes  of  labour, 
from  the  dock  labourer  to  the  casual  labourer  of  every  kind. 
I  say  that  emphatically  from  experience  in  London,  and  from 
having  had  to  go  personally  and  interview  large  numbers  of 
skilled  men  to  find  out  how  it  was  that  they  were  reduced  to 
the  last  pitch  of  starvation  but  had  not  come  near  the  Local 
Representative  Committees.  I  think  that  what  is  needed  for 
dealing  with  the  skilled  workers  is  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  more  by  trades  than  by  other  means.  This  applies 
specially  to  London,  where  the  small  boroughs  are  quite 
incapable  of  dealing  with  a  trade  as  a  whole,  scattered  as  it 
often  is  over  a  number  of  different  boroughs.  The  same 
thing,  I  think,  is  equally  true  of  trades  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 
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Secondly,  what  we  ought  to  demand  is  that  special  trade 
committees  should  be  set  up  on  which  are  represented  both 
employers  and  employed,  and  a  certain  number  of  social 
workers  as  well,  a  kind  of  body  that  has  the  confidence  of  the 
skilled  worker.  He  would  be  meeting  the  kind  of  people  to 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  in  the  past,  and  not  with  a 
thing  that  attempted  to  deal  with  trades  with  which  he  had 
had  no  contact  before. 

Lastly,  we  want  trade  committees  set  up  (and  this  is  most 
important)  to  think  out  experiments.  One  of  the  greatest 
functions  of  the  voluntary  worker  is  to  think  out  new  kinds 
of  small  experiments,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  deal  by  a  vastly 
complicated  machinery  with  the  vastly  complicated  problems 
of  unemployment.  It  is  the  voluntary  worker,  to  think  out 
how  to  deal  with  problems,  that  is  needed  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else.  I  think  that  everyone  would  agree  that  the 
Local  Kepresentative  Committees  have  in  their  very  nature 
been  able  to  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  constructive  action. 
At  bottom  when  we  have  been  threatened  with  civil  distress 
it  has  been  largely  doing  in  a  better  way  what  had  been  done 
before — granting  sums  of  money  to  people  out  of  work.  If 
we  take  the  Central  Body  for  Dealing  with  Women's  Employ- 
ment and  read  their  report  or  follow  their  work,  we  find  that 
there  has  been  real  constructive  action.  We  may  not  always 
agree  with  them,  but  they  definitely  devised  schemes  because 
they  were  a  special  body  of  people  who  could  take  trades  and 
deal  with  them  separately,  just  as  they  did  in  that  admirable 
experiment  of  dealing  with  typists  and  clerks. 

Another  experiment  was  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  unem- 
ployed, particularly  in  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Step- 
ney, by  a  school  established  at  Toynbee  Hall.  There,  again, 
the  secret  of  what  we  were  able  to  do  was  the  fact  that  we 
could  take  a  trade  as  such  and  then  call  in  the  advice 
of  experts,  such  as  the  head  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Technical 
School,  who  had  not  time  to  give  to  the  vast  mass 
of  ordinary  relief  work.  There  we  enlisted  a  volunteer  who 
would  have  been  wasted  otherwise  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  very  interested.  Now,  if  we 
could  get  voluntary  workers  to  come  on  trade  committees  to 
think  out  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  trades  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  there  would  be  a  great  field  open.  There 
is  the  whole  question  of  the  establishment  of  trade  transfer- 
ence schools  for  the  transfer  of  skilled  workers  from  one  trade 
to  another.  That  is  only  just  beginning,  and  we  must  have 
co-operation  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  further  training  of  men 
in  trades.  Here,  again,  the  co-operation  of  the  voluntary 
worker  and  the  technical  people  would  be  an  enormous  advan- 
tage. I  hope  that  what  Mr.  Saint  has  suggested  will  be 
carried  out,  namely,  that  we  shall  set  aside  a  small  group  to 
think  out  the  kind  of  machinery  that  we  need  to  deal  with 
the  problems  after  the  War,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing machinery,  although  we  are  conscious  of  what  a  great 
advance  it  is.  We  must  get  advice  from  various  districts  as 
to  what  has  been  successful  in  those  districts,  and  compare 
and  collate  the  experiments,  and  then  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  go  to  the  Government  and  say,  *  This  is  the  kind  of 
machinery  that  we  think  ought  to  be  set  up,  and  we  claim  to 
be  heard  because  we  are  a  working  body  of  people  who  have 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  in  social  work.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse  (Chairman,  Somerset 
County  Council) :  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  such  an 
important  and  representative  audience  as  this  to  hear  a  few 
words  from  one  who  represents  a  country  district.  It  has 
fallen  to  me  as  the  Chairman  of  a  large  County  Council  fo 
organise  one  of  the  Local  Representative  Committees  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
I  confess  that  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  not  got  Mr. 
Samuel  here  this  morning,  if  only  that  we  might  express  to 
him  the  great  debt  that  the  country  owes  to  him  for  the 
prompt  and  effective  action  which  he  took  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Samuel's  appeal  was  not  addressed 
to  the  mayors  or  the  chairmen  of  county  councils  as  experts 
in  charitable  work,  but  rather  as  experts  in  organisation.  It 
was  felt  that  they  would  know,  if  anybody  knew,  how  best  to 
organise  a  body  that  should  be  truly  representative  within 
their  county  or  their  borough,  and  I  think  we  may  claim  that 
in  most  of  our  counties,  at  all  events,  the  bodies  that  were 
formed  were  representative  in  a  larger  sense  than  any  body 
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that  had  hitherto  come  into  existence.  Without  going  into 
details,  in  my  own  county  we  have  on  our  committee  repre- 
sentatives not  only  of  all  the  local  bodies  created  by  statute, 
including  the  County  Insurance  Committees,  but  also  of  the 
various  churches  and  denominations,  of  the  Nursing  Asso- 
ciations, of  the  S.  and  S.F.A.,  of  the  S.  and  S.H.S.,  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  of  employers,  and  even  of  the  police,  and  we 
include  in  the  numbers  a' very  substantial  proportion  of  ladies. 
We  put  on  eight  or  ten  to  begin  with,  and  we  subsequently 
added  to  their  numbers.  I  say  this  particularly  because  I 
noticed  that  in  the  discussions  yesterday  there  was  consider- 
able apprehension  felt  that  in  any  body  that  might  be 
appointed  through  Government  agencies  the  sex  which  is 
often  most  useful,  and  more  useful  in  charitable  work  than 
the  other  sex,  would  not  get  adequate  representation.  Now 
this  machinery,  which  was  extended  by  means  of  sub-com- 
mittees over  the  whole  county,  was  set  up  with  the  smallest 
possible  expense.  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  penny  has  fallen 
on  the  rates  so  far  with  regard  to  our  administrative  work, 
though,  of  course,  we  have  had  to  expend  considerable  funds 
for  charitable  purposes.  We  have  from  the  first  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  all  our  sub-committees  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordination and  of  working  with  all  the  voluntary  organisations 
that  exist.  The  military  part  of  the  work  was  practically 
handed  over  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion, who  have  done  it  on  the  whole  very  satisfactorily  in  my 
county,  but  the  civil  part  of  the  work  remained  in  our  hands. 
Here  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  work  that  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  hitherto  has  been  comparatively  light.  W^e  set 
up  some  workrooms  for  women  during  the  winter,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  now  been  able  to  close  them.  Our 
activities  have  been  largely  supplemented  by  what  I  may  call 
the  casual  jobs  given  to  us  by  the  Government,  such  as  look- 
ing after  the  Belgians,  and  the  distribution  of  Christmas 
presents.  A  very  important  thing,  and  one  that  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to,  is  that  our  Secretary,  who  is  one  of  the 
county  officials,  is  also  Secretary  for  collecting  from  the  whole 
county  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  employment  and 
unemployment  month  by  month,  and  in  that  way  we  have 
filways  at  our  hand  information  with  regard  to  those  districts 
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in  which  there  is  any  substantial  amount  of  unemployment 
which  requires  to  be  remedied. 

Now,  the  question  before  you  to-day  is  whether  the  exist- 
ing machinery,  the  Local  Kepresentative  Committee,  is  to  be 
scrapped  or  is  to  be  kept  in  existence  and  improved.  If  it  is 
to  be  scrapped  as  soon  as  the  War  is  over,  then  there  is  very 
little  good  in  our  taking  the  trouble  to  improve  it,  or  even  to 
keep  it  in  thorough  working  order.  Until  the  War  is  over, 
at  any  rate,  the  amount  of  unemployment  and  distress 
amongst  the  civil  population  in  our  country  districts,  at  all 
events,  is  likely  to  be  very  limited  indeed ;  but  we  fully  recog- 
nise that  that  will  not  be  the  case  when  the  War  comes  to  an 
end  and  when  the  vast  expenditure  of  public  money  that  is 
going  on  is  stopped  more  or  less  suddenly.  Then  there  will 
be  great  distress  and  dislocation  of  industry,  and  we  shall 
have  to  consider  the  claims  of  persons  thrown  out  of  work  in 
various  ways,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
the  claims  of  persons  to  whom  pensions  must  be  awarded,  and 
so  on.  There  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do  in  dealing 
with  the  distress  which  will  arise  literally  out  of  the  War. 
Now,  what  body  will  undertake  that  work?  Ai'e  you  going 
to  leave  this  work  to  purely  voluntary  organisations?  I  think 
that  if  you  consider  the  impossibility  of  asking  Parliament, 
for  instance,  or  the  Government  to  entrust  large  public  funds 
to  purely  voluntary  organisations  you  will  say,  *  No.'  The 
funds  which  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  may  come  in  the  first 
place  from  what  is  left  of  the  National  Eelief  Fund,  but  they 
will  undoubtedly  sooner  or  later,  probably  sooner,  have  to  be 
supplemented  out  of  public  rates  and  taxes.  Are  you  going 
to  leave  this  work  to  any  of  the  existing  local  bodies?  I  put 
aside  county  councils,  because  they  have  plenty  of  work  to  do 
and  do  not  desire  more  work.  But  what  about  the 
Guardians?  Shall  you  leave  it  to  them?  Can  you  leave 
many  of  these  classes  of  deserving  people,  reduced  to 
destitution  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  entirely  to  the  Poor 
Law  machinery?  I  say,  'No.'  .  Insurance  Committees,  I 
think,  are  out  of  the  question,  because  they  only  deal  with 
certain  classes  of  the  community.  The  Pensions  Committees 
have  been  suggested,  but  they  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
jeform,    alteration,    and  improvement   in  their   constitution 
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before  they  can  take  up  such  large  duties.  In  the  counties, 
at  all  events,  there  are  no  distress  or  unemployment  com- 
mittees in  existence.  The  trade  committees  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Heath  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  indispensable  in 
many  places,  but  they  will  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  to  multiply  local  bodies  unneces- 
sarily. I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  country  districts,  at  all 
events,  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy  from 
the  multiplication  of  local  bodies  already.  We  want  some 
body  that  can  take  a  general  view  of  social  distress.  Now, 
you  have  to  your  hand  here  the  Local  Eepresentative  Com- 
mittee. Its  constitution  may  not  be  perfect;  it  is  not  perfect 
in  many  ways,  but  it  can  be  improved.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
body  in  which  is  recognised  the  principle  of  the  representation 
of  all  useful  voluntary  agencies  as  well  as  of  public  local 
bodies,  and  why  not  take  it  and  improve  it  instead  of  creat- 
ing any  brand-new  local  body?  The  Local  Government 
Board  brought  it  into  existence,  and  I  presume  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  reform  it  simply  by  an  order.  The 
numbers  may  have  to  be  limited,  and  you  will  certainly  have 
to  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  machinery  properly 
remunerated,  because  professional  men  and  others  cannot 
go  on  for  ever  giving  up  a  large  portion  of  their  time  without 
any  remuneration  whatever.  These  bodies,  if  they  adminis- 
ter public  funds,  must  work  under  some  instructions,  and 
we  must  see  that  those  instructions  are  as  elastic  as  possible 
— not  cast-iron  in  their  character,  but  just  sufficiently  so  to 
keep  us  on  the  right  lines  and  keep  us  from  wasting  the  funds 
at  our  disposal. 

That,  therefore,  is  my  conclusion — that  in  these  Local 
Representative  bodies  you  have  a  valuable  model  or  nucleus 
of  a  body  which  might  well  deal  with  distress  arising  out  of 
the  War.  Do  not  snuff  them  out  just  when  the  distress  comes 
to  be  felt,  but  rather  use  your  best  efforts  to  get  them  regulated 
and  reorganised  in  the  proper  directions. 

The  Mayor  of  Preston  :  It  is,  perhaps,  not  inappropriate 
that,  having  heard  something  of  the  experiences  of  a  county 
council  in  recent  times,  you  should  hear  from  one  who  speaks 
on  behalf  of  a  typical  industrial  community.  Our  experiences 
at  the  beginning  of  things  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
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related  by  the  last  speaker.  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  him  in  the  words  of  recognition  of  our  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Samuel  for  direction  in  an  intimate  way  from  headquarters, 
to  which  we  were  not  accustomed  to  look  for  such  guidance. 
We  started  by  getting  together  a  thoroughly  Eepresentative 
Committee  for  civil  distress  work,  leaving  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  existing  organisation,  which  came 
together  at  short  notice,  as  though  it  had  never  had  an  interval 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  was  found  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  that  part  of  the  question.  We  left  that  to  them,  but  in 
other  ways  we  have  done  our  best  as  a  civic  body  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  and  to  bring  some  light  into  the  lives  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  womenfolk  and  children,  and  the  Town  Hall  has 
been  the  centre  of  activities  such  as  the  Town  Hall,  I  suppose, 
never  saw  in  its  existence  before. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committee,  I 
do  not  quite  think  that  it  was  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  social 
work  that  brought  it  together.  I  think  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  very  foundation  of  things  was  rocking  and  that  every- 
body must  come  and  do  something,  and  so  we  had  the  princes 
of  industry  (and  we  have  princes  of  industry  in  the  North)  as 
anxious  to  do  something  as  the  humblest  industrial  worker. 
They  found  us  money.  One  firm  alone  and  its  constituent 
partners  found  us  i^lO,000.  We  have  got  together  over 
i^30,000  in  Preston,  i£22,000  of  which  we  have  sent  to  head- 
quarters and  ^8,000  of  which  we  have  retained  for  social  work. 
We  have  had  civil  distress,  and  that  has  been  dealt  with  by 
Ward  Committees — twelve  wards  and  twelve  committees,  each 
under  the  presidency  of  a  local  alderman,  assisted  by  local 
councillors,  and  ably  assisted  by  men  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  distress,  such  as  Oddfellows  and  men  of  that  class,  who 
are  perhaps  more  strongly  represented  in  the  North  than  here. 
We  have  distributed  between  £3,000  and  £4,000  for  the  relief 
of  local  distress.  I  daresay  you  realise  that  at  the  beginning 
things  were  not  working  very  successfully  in  the  cotton 
trade,  but  now  they  are  doing  better;  in  fact,  things  are 
doing  so  well  that  men  are  talking  of  war  bonuses.  How  long 
the  princes  of  industry  and  ordinary  workmen  are  going  to  be 
associated  together  in  work  of  this  class  in  view  of  the  cry  for 
war  bonuses  and  in  view  of  possible  strikes  involving  two  or 
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three  hundred  thousand  men  I  do  not  know,  but  obviously  the 
attitude  of  men  is  changing.  Now,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Local  Eepresentative  Committee  will  be  able  to  do  what  the 
reader  of  the  first  paper  hoped.  We  shall  be  competent  to 
distribute  money — nay,  we  shall  claim  to  distribute  money  as 
long  as  there  is  any  left  of  what  we  sent  up  to  London — but 
more  than  that  I  am  not  hopeful  about.  We  have  thoroughly 
representative  men  on  our  sub-committees  distributing  the 
money.  The  clergy  of  all  the  denominations  are  there,  and 
they  will  see  that  their  own  people  get  their  share.  Eunning 
as  things  do  with  us  on  denominational  lines,  where  Roman 
Catholics,  for  instance,  are  a  third  of  the  population,  I  am 
afraid  that  all  general  social  work  will  have  to  be  conducted 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  that  is  on  denomina- 
tional lines.  All  that  I  can  do  as  Mayor  is  to  call  people 
together,  as  I  have  done  in  times  past,  for  interdenominational 
conference,  to  see  how  far  we  can  help  one  another  in  that  way 
by  meetings  such  as  take  place  at  Swanwick  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Montagu  Harris  (Hon.  Secretary  Surrey  War  Relief 
Committee,  Secretary  County  Councils  Association) :  What 
Httle  I  want  to  say  will,  I  think,  really  come  rather  as  an 
addendum  to  what  has  already  been  said  by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  I 
read  Mr.  D'Aeth's  paper  with  much  interest,  as  I  imagine 
everyone  in  this  Hall  did.  I  was  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the 
whole  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  extension  and  the  value  of 
voluntary  service.  But  I  noticed  in  Mr.  D'Aeth's  paper  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  considerable  omission.  Any  stranger 
reading  that  paper  would,  I  think,  be  apt  to  imagine  that  there 
was  in  this  country  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  local  govern- 
ment. There  is  only  one  allusion  to  local  authorities  in  the 
whole  of  the  paper.  Now,  like  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  would  not 
venture  to  suggest  for  one  moment  that  the  existing  local 
authorities  are  the  proper  bodies  to  distribute  charitable  funds, 
to  do  case  work,  and  to  deal  with  other  matters  which  are 
mentioned  in  Mr.  D'Aeth's  paper,  and  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  Local  Representative  Committees  should  continue  to  do; 
but  I  do  say  that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  establish 
permanently  any  further  large  organisations  recognised  by 
Government  which  were  not  more  closely  linked  up  with  our 
local  government  system  than  is  the  Local  Representative  Com- 
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mittee  as  it  exists  to-day.  I  do  not  suggest  that  there  should 
be  any  control  by  the  local  authority,  but  the  difficulty  which 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  working  of  Local  Representative 
Committees  is  inseparable  from  the  working  of  any  voluntary 
organisation  whatever.  I  may  take,  for  instance,  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association  whose  work  one  fully  recog- 
nises is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  magnificently  done  where  it 
has  been  done;  but  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Asso- 
ciation suffers  from  that  evil  which  every  voluntary  association 
must  suffer  from,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  D'Aeth's 
paper — that  it  has  so  far  failed  to  establish  an  organisation  on 
any  national  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  cover  every 
part  of  the  country.  Now,  if  you  are  dealing  with  work  such 
as  that  of  the  C.O.S.,  to  a  certain  extent  that  does  not  matter; 
if  you  estabhsh  a  branch  of  the  C.O.S.  in  one  town  or  one  place 
or  another,  so  far  so  good.  That  you  have  not  got  a  branch 
m  another  place  may  be  a  misfortune,  but  it  does  not  upset 
the  whole  organisation.  But  in  a  thing  like  this,  where  it  is 
absolutely  important  to  the  nation  that  all  the  dependants  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  dealt  with  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  a  most  serious  matter  that  such  an  organisation, 
if  it  is  given  the  sole  control  of  the  subject,  should  not  cover 
every  inch.  For  instance,  the  Surrey  Committee  one  day 
suddenly  received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  an 
immense  pile  of  medical  books  for  the  dependants  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  We  telephoned  to  the  Board  to  ask  why  they 
were  sent.  We  had  been  expressly  told  that  the  Local  Eepre- 
sentative  Committee  is  not  to  deal  with  the  dependants  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Association. 
The  Local  Government  Board  said,  *  So  it  is,  where  they  have 
an  effective  branch,  but  if  there  are  any  parts  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  where  there  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Association  working, 
there  you  are  to  deal  with  it.'  Now,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
fill  up  gaps  like  that  as  to  do  the  whole  thing.  The  Local 
Representative  Committee  has  no  control  over  the  branches  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation itself  cannot  find  out  for  certain  what  is  happening  or 
not  happening  in  a  spot  where  they  have  not  got  an  effective 
branch  or  an  active  secretary.  Therefore,  what  is  wanted  is 
some  body  which  will  be  able  to  see  that  such  an  organisation, 
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if  it  has  the  work  given  to  it,  is  covering  the  whole  ground.  I 
am  speaking  Hke  this  about  Hnking  up  with  local  authorities 
because  I  think  that  that  is  the  simplest  way  of  doing  it,  and, 
for  two  reasons,  the  best.  One  reason  is  that  it  avoids  the 
danger  of  centralisation.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  so  many- 
people  are  not  afraid  to  deliver  themselves  over  as  individuals, 
or  perhaps  rather  I  should  say  as  organisations,  body  and  soul, 
to  a  Government  department  in  Whitehall,  and  that  yet  they 
distrust  the  local  authority  which  they  elect,  and  which  is  to 
that  extent  under  their  control.  I  believe  that  centralisation 
in  a  Government  department  is  a  genuine  danger  if  it  is  allowed 
to  go  to  any  large  extent.  The  other  reason  is  that  linking 
up  work  of  this  kind  closely  with  the  work  of  the  local  authori- 
ties is  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  improve  the  local 
government  work  of  the  country.  One  thing  that  local 
authorities  suffer  from  in  this  country  in  some  parts  of  it  is 
the  want  of  confidence  of  the  electors  and  the  want  of  interest 
shown  in  their  work,  with  the  consequence  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  local  councils  are 
not  formed  of  the  best  people  to  carry  on  the  work.  If  the 
best  people  to  do  this  sort  of  work  will  combine  themselves  into 
organisations  which  stand  aloof  from  the  local  authorities  they 
degrade  the  efficiency  of  the  local  councils  and  all  local  govern- 
ment work,  whereas  if  they  join  up  together  on  a  civic  basis 
(which  is  the  expression  that  Mr.  D'Aeth  uses)  all  persons 
interested  in  social  work,  I  cannot  understand  how  there  can 
be  a  satisfactory  civic  basis  to  any  work  for  social  purposes 
which  is  not  part  and  parcel  of,  or,  at  any  rate,  closely  com- 
bined with,  the  work  of  the  representative  body  for  the  area  in 
which  that  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Miss  Laavrance  (Westminster  Social  Welfare  Association 
and  C.O.S.) :  I  wish  to  speak  only  on  one  point  in  this  paper 
that  you  have  heard,  because  to  me  it  seems  an  important 
point.  It  is  an  optimistic  paper,  and  it  may  be,  whatever 
view  we  take  of  it,  that  at  any  rate  we  shall  agree  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper.  The  criticisms  upon 
it,  or  one  ought  not  to  say  criticisms  perhaps,  but  the  discus- 
sion which  has  carried  the  paper  further,  shows  one  thing 
clearly.  On  page  110  it  is  laid  down  :  *  It  must  secure  a  suffi- 
ciently high  standard  of  case-work  and  possess  in  consequence 
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the  requisite  trained  staff.'  That  only  comes  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  paper,  and  yet  I  believe  that  on  the  necessary 
trained  staff  and  the  degree  of  training  of  that  staff  depends 
almost  entirely  the  success  or  failure  of  this  great  machinery. 
It  must  be  built  up  from  the  bottom  by  good  trained  work. 

Another  part  of  the  paper  says  that  in  many  places 
lectures  and  addresses  were  organised  for  workers.  So  they 
were;  and  are  now,  perhaps.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
an  enormous  response  came  to  the  demand  for  workers. 
There  were  a  great  many  lectures  and  addresses  formal 
and  informal,  but  the  one  thing  that  was  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary was  really  trained  workers,  people  capable  not  only  of 
doing  the  work  themselves  but  of  setting  to  work  those  who 
had  no  experience.  The  supply  was  totally  unequal  to  the 
demand.  Of  the  workers  who  came  many  are  at  work  I  do 
not  doubt,  and  we  are  thankful  to  think  that  the  distress 
and  want  in  the  country  have  been  less  than  we  feared. 
Perhaps  there  has  not  been  found  the  necessity  for  continuing 
that  work,  but  we  know,  looking  ahead,  that  the  present  state 
of  things  cannot  continue.  We  see  what  an  unwarranted 
optimism  has  led  us  to  in  the  conduct  of  the  War,  and  do  we 
not  see  from  that  what  an  unwarranted  optimism  may  lead 
us  to  if  we  indulge  in  rather  haphazard  methods  for  the  time 
of  distress  that  is  coming  sooner  or  later,  however  the  War 


My  point  is  that  now  in  the  slacker  time  is  the  time  to 
train  and  to  get  ready  for  the  future.  We  have  not  been 
ready  as  a  nation  for  all  things,  but  let  us  be  ready  for  this. 
I  appeal  to  the  Conference  to  take  home  with  them  over  the 
breadth  of  England  this  message  :  *  Get  ready  now ;  make 
yourselves  efficient;  make  yourselves  conversant  with  what 
will  be  demanded  of  you  when  there  comes  the  period  of  very 
great  distress,  when  every  man's  work  and  every  woman's 
work  is  needed  to  carry  out  effectively  what  is  required  of  us 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  what  comes  down  to  us 
through  the  Local  Eepresentative  Committees  and  ends  at 
last  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.'  We  do  not  want  people 
who  have  not  habituated  themselves  to  steady,  regular, 
thoughtful  work;  we  do  not  want  experiment.  If  the  Con- 
ference can  make  in  each  place  a  nucleus  of  practical  workers,  - 
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although  this  is  perhaps  a  small  point,  I  think  it  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  Drysdalb  (Secretary,  Belfast  C.O.S.) :  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  one  point  which  is  of  importance  is  to  get  all  the 
individual  workers  who  are  at  present  working  on  the  Local 
Representative  Committees.  If  we  can  only  get  them  by 
maintaining  in  some  form  or  another  the  machinery  which  is 
at  present  in  existence,  then  I  think  we  should  swallow  that, 
but  if  we  can  obtain  these  workers  without  that  machinery, 
so  much  the  better  from  our  point  of  view.  Of  course,  the 
ardent  C.O.S.  worker  will  think  that  the  ideal  thing  would 
be  that  all  the  volume  of  work  which  is  being  done  just  now 
should  be  carried  on  indefinitely  under  the  auspices  of  the 
C.O.S.,  but  that,  I  fear,  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  I  do  think 
that  we  C.O.S.  people  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  seize  these  workers. 

Now,  as  regards  the  machinery,  one  can  quite  well  see, 
I  think,  great  advantages  growing  from  some  such  scheme 
as  Mr.  D'Aeth  has  sketched  in  his  paper,  especially,  I  think, 
with  regard  to  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  department  under 
Government  control.  But  when  we  come  to  the  actual  local 
committee,  that  is  where  the  difficulty  begins.  As  Mr. 
Morris  very  wisely  said,  it  depends  very  much  on  the  fer- 
sonnel  of  the  administrators.  In  Belfast,  fortunately,  we 
have  had  men  who  have  been  willing  to  take  advice  wherever 
they  could  get  it.  The  C.O.S.  advice  was  very  gladly  wel- 
comed, and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  Local  Representative 
Committee  in  Belfast  have  been  doing  their  work  well.  At 
the  present  moment  our  Society  has  formed  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  consider  how  best  we  can  get  the  machinery — that 
is  to  say,  the  workers  in  the  ward  committees — kept  going 
to  work  ultimately  on  distress  generally.  We  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Local  Representa- 
tive Committee.  One  sees  the  difficulty,  of  course,  of  having 
a  great  many  untrained  workers,  but  every  C.O.S.  which 
endeavours  to  get  more  workers  must  take  untrained  workers 
to  begin  with.  If,  as  the  last  speaker  pointed  out,  we  can 
get  trained  people  in  charge  of  the  various  branches,  we  can 
do  a  great  deal ;  and  if  we  can  get  them  irrespective  of  any 
local  contitll)  that  is  to  say,  control  by  the  local  authority^ 
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SO  much  the  better,  because  we  all  know  how  harassing  their 
regulations  sometimes  may  be.  What  I  feel  is  all-important 
is  that  even  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice,  even  although  we 
cannot  see  our  way  to  approve  of  any  machinery  which  may 
be  set  up,  we  ought  to  take  that  rather  than  lose  the  workers, 
which  is,  to  my  mind,  the  all-important  thing. 

Another  point  is  this  :  The  distress  which  will  arise  after 
the  War  and  immediately  after  the  War  will  still  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Representative  Committee, 
because  the  Local  Representative  Committee  is  to  deal 
with  all  distress  due  to  the  War,  and  that  carries  this 
with  it — that  the  time  of  dislocation  after  the  War  will  also 
come  under  their  purview.  Now,  when  the  dislocation  is 
quite  over,  we  want  to  have  permanent  machinery,  shall  I 
say? — we  certainly  want  to  have  a  permanent  organisation 
which  will  embrace  all  classes  of  workers.  Now,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  the  C.O.S.  has  not  been  able  to  get  that  on 
every  occasion.  We  have  a  certain  prejudice  against  us  in 
certain  quarters.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  made  headway 
everywhere,  and  where  the  C.O.S.  is  doing  its  work  well  it 
gets  the  bulk  of  the  community  with  it ;  but  some  people  will 
only  work  under  some  kind  of  civic  agency.  When  we  have 
to  take  something  that  we  do  not  want,  we  should  still  take 
it,  I  think,  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  getting  the  whole 
of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Harrison  Barrow  (Birmingham  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee) :  I  ventured  to  send  my  name  up  because  I  think  that 
in  Birmingham  we  have  got  some  rather  unique  ways  of 
carrying  on  the  business.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
practically  combined  all  the  different  associations  in  one 
large  committee.  We  are  the  agents  for  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  we  are  the  Local  Repre- 
sentative Committee,  and  we  look  after  what  we  call  the  War 
unemployed  cases.  We  are  practically  also  acting  for  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society,  because  although  we  are 
not  made  their  agents  we  are  doing  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  that  Society..  Further,  we  have  taken  over  what  was 
known  as  the  City  Aid  Society  in  Birmingham,  a  charitable 
society.  Therefore,  we  are  running  all  kinds  of  relief  work; 
we   are  looking  after  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families,  we 
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are  practically  looking  after  the  soldiers  and  sailors  them- 
selves, we  are  looking  after  all  the  War  unemployed  cases, 
and  we  have  taken  over  very  largely  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
civil  cases  of    distress.      The   Charity  Organisation  Society 
is  still  in  existence  as  a  separate  organisation,  and  we  work 
very  harmoniously  with  it.     Now,  we  have  found  it  extremely 
useful  to  have  the  complete  control  of  the  whole  of  these  cases. 
We  have  found  many  instances  where  a  family  has  been  in 
distress  through   the   War.     Perhaps   one   of   the  sons   has 
enlisted,  and  therefore  it  is  partly  a  soldier's  case,  or  perhaps 
one  of  the  daughters  has  been  ill,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
partly  a  civil  case,  and  we  have  been  able  to  look  after  that 
family  by  one  committee,  without  having  to  send  the  family 
to  different  associations  to  be  dealt  with.     I  feel  it  important 
that  we  should  not  have  too  many  committees  to  look  after 
various   persons  in  the   future,  and   that  is   my  reason  for 
specifically  mentioning  what  we  have  done.     I  am  perhaps 
a  little  enlarging  on  what  occurred  yesterday  when  I  say  that 
we  have  worked  most  harmoniously  with  the  Soldiers'   and 
Sailors'    Families   Association    and    also   with  the    Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Help  Society.     They  are  working  extremely  well, 
and  we  have  no  feeling  against  them,  but  we  are  in  danger 
of  having  a  large  number  of  committees.     A  pension  com- 
mittee is  to  be  appointed,  and  that  will  make  another  com- 
mittee, so  that  there  is  danger  of  getting  choked  up  with  too 
many  committees.     In  Birmingham  we  are  trying  to  get  an 
organisation  to  take  over  all  the  charitable  work  in  the  dis- 
trict.      We   have   a   sub-committee  that   represents   all  the 
charitable  work  in  the  district,   with  representatives  of  the 
City  Aid  Society,  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham.     That   sub-committee   will 
shortly  be  taking  over  all  the  civil  cases,  and  we  hope  that 
after  the  War  is  over  it  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  committee 
to  look  after  all  the  cases  of  civil  distress  in  Birmingham. 

Dr.  Bernard  Bosanquet  (Chairman  of  Council  of  London 
C.O.S.) :  I  only  want  to  say  a  single  word.  I  did  not  mean 
to  intervene  at  all  to-day,  because  I  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  I  have  anything  worth  saying,  of  saying  it  to- 
morrow; but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  discussion  has,  very 
naturally,  gone  a  little  bit  off  the  lines  of  the  paper.     Many 
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of  the  speakers  have  referred  to  the  terrible  distress  which  is 
to  be  expected  after  the  War  and  in  consequence  of  the  War, 
and  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  meet  that  distress. 
What  Miss  Lawrance  said,  for  instance,  was  extremely  good 
and  extremely  valuable  from  that  point  of  view,  because  we 
w^ant  a  trained  army  of  volunteers  for  work  here,  just  as  we 
do  for  work  in  France  and  in  Flanders.  That  is  obvious  and 
clear,  but  I  understood  that  we  were  discussing  a  different 
thing.  I  read  in  the  paper,  '  The  aftermath  of  this  terrible 
War  may  result  in  the  foundation  of  a  Voluntary  Social 
Service  on  a  civic  basis  which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
events  of  our  day.'  I  rose  partly  because  in  so  rightfully 
influential  and  authoritative  a  speech  as  that  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  he  seemed  to  me  to  follow  the  discussion  on  that  line. 
He  seemed  to  dread  that  the  Local  Kepresentative  Committees 
were  to  be  scrapped  before  they  had  done  the  specific  work 
for  which  they  are  constituted,  that  is  to  say,  before  they 
had  dealt  with  the  terrible  distress  which  we  all  agree  must 
follow  on  the  ending  of  the  War,  and  for  a  year  or  more  after 
— Heaven  knows  how  long !  Now,  the  question  to  which  the 
paper  is  addressed,  and  to  which  my  friend  Mr.  Morris 
addressed  his  remarks,  is  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  for 
the  future  co-ordination  of  the  agencies  occupied  in  social 
improvement,  and  particularly  in  case-work  and  relief,  as  a 
permanent  system  which  is  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  which,  in  this  country,  from  many  points  of  view, 
have  been  made  towards  such  a  system.  The  question  before 
us  is  what  the  Local  Representative  Committees  are  to  con- 
tribute to  the  permanent  organisation  of  the  agencies  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  relief 
of  distress  as  a  national  system  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  that  is  a  different  question  from  the  question  of  what 
is  to  happen  with  regard  to  the  distress  w^hich  we  expect  will 
be  terrible,  and  which  we  expect  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  War. 

Mr.  W.  Farnv^orth  (Bolton  Guild  of  Help) :  There  are 
some  people  in  this  hall  who,  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  and  perhaps  for  longer,  have  been  seeing  visions  and 
dreaming  dreams,  and  who  can  tell  you  that  two  or  th'ree 
years  ago  at  a  series  of  week-end  meetings  expression  was 
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given  to  the  hope  that  before  long  there  would  be  some  kind 
of  recognition  coming  along  of  charitable  institutions  which 
were  doing  their  work  efficiently.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
recognition  has  now  come  in  the  appointment  of  these  Local 
Eepresentative  Committees  which,  unless  you  are  very  care- 
ful indeed,  will  be  abolished  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War. 
We  have  got  to  remember  that  the  staff  at  different  Govern- 
ment offices  has  been  drawn  upon  in  order  that  the  work 
which  is  now  being  done  by  the  Local  Eepresentative  Com- 
mittees can  be  controlled  and  supervised.  I  suppose  that 
mainly  we  can  only  speak  of  the  Eepresentative  Committees 
of  our  own  towns,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  Local  Committee  in  Bolton.  The  Local  Committee 
is  representative  of  almost  every  shade  of  thought  and  opinion 
in  the  town,  it  has  confined  its  work  to  supervising  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  and  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  it  could  call  on  the  services  of  the  Guild  of 
Help,  an  organisation  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
nine  years  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  rehef.  We  have 
a  very  excellent  local  S.  and  S.F.A.  Committee,  and  they 
also  claimed  our  services,  and  they  were  given  very  gladly. 
So  far  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Guild  of  Help  administering  relief  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Local  Committee.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  must  expect  more  distress,  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  not 
have  more  in  Bolton  than  we  have  had.  In  ten  months  we 
have  had  over  8,000  families  under  our  notice,  and  we  have 
distributed  over  ^14,000.  That  may  not  seem  much  to 
people  who  come  from  larger  places,  but  it  has  taxed  pretty 
nearly  all  our  energies,  and  I  am  hoping  that  things  will  not 
grow  any  worse.  In  the  Guild  of  Help  we  had  the  nucleus 
of  the  larger  organisation  that  was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  distress.  We  had  400  voluntary  workers, 
a,ll  of  them  tried,  all  of  them  experienced,  and  this  number 
was  increased  very  quickly  to  1,200,  and  the  leaven  of  the 
400  kept  in  order  the  800  untrained  workers,  and  enabled 
them  to  do  most  satisfactory  and  successful  work.  Well, 
now  we  have  these  Local  Eepresentative  Committees,  and  we 
want  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  keeping,  and 
whether  or  not  we  can  keep  them.     I  think  that  we  all  agree 
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in  Bolton  that,  as  the  Committee  has  been  constituted 
there,  it  is  quite  worth  keeping.  The  Local  Kepre- 
sentative  Committees  have  prevented  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  in  large  towns  amongst  charitable  institutions 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  w^ork  entirely  in  their 
own  way,  and  probably  without  adopting  any  system  of  regis- 
tration. If  we  can  only  have  those  committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  and  advising  us,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  co-ordination,  then  I  think  we  shall  do  well.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  Local  Kepresentative  Committees 
and  the  central  body  (which  we  hope  may.  be  established  in 
London)  will  not  be  dealing  with  official  bodies  in  the 
provinces,  but  mainly  with  voluntary  bodies,  and  their  work 
will  have  to  be  chiefly  advisory  and  suggestive. 

Mr.  Heath  made  a  remarkably  good  suggestion,  I  think, 
when  he  asked  that  we  should  have  trade  committees. 
I  think  that  suggestions  of  that  kind  should  come  from  the 
central  body  in  London,  and  I  hope  that  such  a  body,  if  it  is 
appointed,  will  prove  itself  very  fertile,  keeping  Local  Com- 
mittees alive  to  everything  that  is  going  on  and  to  everything 
that  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Henry  Iselin  (Chairman,  St.  George's-in-the-East 
C.O.S.) :  I  come  up  here  as  representing  a  poor  district  in 
London,  which  is  perhaps  the  exact  antithesis  of  that  which 
Mr.  Morris  represents.  Our  experience  in  Stepney  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  what  he  has  detailed  to  you.  I  think  that 
he  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  it  all  depends  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  Committee.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
a  man  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  candidate  for  that 
honour,  or  a  borough  councillor,  or  a  Guardian,  or  even  a 
minister  of  religion,  he  knows  anything  about  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  and  just  because  that  is  so,  and  because  every- 
one in  Stepney  wished  to  get  busy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  some  coherent  policy  on 
which  to  deal  with  those  people  who  applied  to  us  for  relief. 
We  made  a  good  many  mistakes,  but  I  think  that  we  should 
have  made  ever  so  many  mpre  if  we  had  not  been  kept  so  much 
in  order  by  the  Central  Committee.  We  had  a  definite  sphere 
of  operations,  and  only  gave  relief  to  those  people  who  were  in 
distress  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War.     The  question  of 
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the  character  of  the  applicants  was  not  allowed  to  come  in. 
Now  if  the  Local  Kepresentative  Committees  are  to  go  on  after 
the  War,  and  not  only  after  the  War  to  deal  with  the  results 
of  the  War  but  are  to  be  permanent,  such  questions  as  the 
question  of  character  will  become  extremely  pertinent,  and  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  speaking  at  any  rate  for  some  of  the 
poorer  quarters  of  London,  for  members  of  the  C.O.S.  to  find 
that  they  can  take  the  same  view;  as  members  of  the  civic 
bodies.  Therefore,  just  because  I  feel  that  the  members  of  our 
public  and  civic  bodies  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  London 
require  in  this  matter  to  go  to  school  for  a  very  long  training, 
I  look  with  extreme  suspicion  and  fear  on  the  idea  that  to  them 
shall  be  given  this  status  and  the  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief.  In  Stepney  we  have  made  an  experiment  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  of  which  Mr.  Heath  has 
spoken,  by  getting  skilled  workers,  who  are  out  of  work  in  their 
own  trades,  trained  for  another  trade.  May  I  say  that  that 
originated  not  so  much  from  the  Eepresentative  Committee  as 
from  the  workers  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  especially  from  Mr. 
Heath  himself,  and  it  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work?  With 
regard  to  the  rest,  I  can  only  say  that  we  did  the  sensible  things 
that  we  did  do,  not  because  we  wished  to,  but  because  we  had 
to.  Now  if  that  is  so,  and  if  I  have  given  my  district  an 
extremely  bad  character,  I  only  do  so  because  I  believe  that  the 
civic  authorities  should  consent  to  be  trained  and  really  try 
to  realise  that  the  administration  of  relief  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  highest  nature.  I  hope  that,  if  the  Committees  become 
permanent,  they  will  at  any  rate  be  prepared  to  do  that.  We 
are  always  talking  about  making  experiments.  I  have  been 
for  twenty  years  in  East  London,  and  I  know  what  experi- 
ments are,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  most  important  question. 
I  do  say  this  :  that  of  all  experiments,  the  most  cruel  is  experi- 
ment on  the  character  of  human  beings,  and  it  is  surely  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  diffidence  that  we  should  dare  to  talk 
lightly  about  people  making  experiments  and  rushing  in  where, 
I  believe,  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  (Wandsworth  L.E.C.) :  The  object  of  our 
meeting  this  morning  is  to  consider  whether  we  should 
perpetuate  L.K.C.s  which  have  done  such  extremely  valuable, 
indispensable,  and  useful  work.     To  a  certain  extent  I  have 
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been  very  pained  to  hear  a  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
*  charity  '  and  '  charitable.'  In  the  first  place  the  great  fund 
which  was  subscribed  by  working  men  and  working  people 
and  wealthy  people  and  titled  people,  and  people,  in  fact,  of 
all  sections  of  society,  was  a  national  fund,  and  it  was 
administered  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a  right.  Well  now,  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  labour,  and  the  word  *  charity '  is  one  of 
the  words  that  a  self-respecting  working  man  strongly  objects 
to,  because  it  has  the  taint  of  pauperism,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  great  success  of  the  L.E.C.s 
has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  they  are  working  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  and  not 
in  a  superior  spirit,  in  administering  the  fund. 

Now  one  or  two  of  our  friends  have  suggested  the  necessity 
for  Government  control.  The  numerous  bodies  of  friends 
and  fellow-workers  that  I  am  acquainted  with  on  these 
L.E.C.s  are  certainly  very  desirous  of  accepting  any  sug- 
gestion, help,  or  advice  from  Government  sources,  but  they 
strongly  resent  the  idea  of  Government  control,  and  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  English  people  for  self-government 
has  never  been  better  shown  than  in  the  magnificent  adminis- 
tration by  these  L.E.C.s.  We  want  that  spirit  to  continue ; 
we  do  not  want  it  bureaucratised  by  placing  ourselves  under 
the  heel  of  a  Government  office.  The  very  finest  work  done 
in  this  country  is  that  performed  by  voluntary  workers.  I 
need  not  enumerate  the  services.  You  will  agree  that  there 
is  no  service  among  the  fallen  and  the  suffering  of  our  race 
that  is  so  efficient  and  so  successful  as  the  service  of  the 
voluntary  worker,  and,  therefore,  we  resent  the  idea  of 
having  anything  in  the  shape  of  remuneration  provided  for 
the  workers  in  this  great  organisation  which  we  certainly 
hope  to  see  established  on  a  permanent  basis  as  an  epoch  in 
our  social  life.  Some  of  us,  who  have  been  inspired  all  our 
lives  as  social  workers  by  the  ideas  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  rejoice  to  see  at  last  that 
spirit  becoming  materialised.  It  has  certainly  brought  us 
all  together;  every  class,  every  distinction  of  politics,  every 
distinction  of  social  caste,  has  found  one  common  level  in 
the  work  of  these  committees.  We  have  all  been  united  by 
one  common  tie  of  blood,  the  common  tie  of  brotherhood, 
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and  therefore  if  you  introduce  the  idea  of  Government  control 
you  are  beginning  to  corrode  it  already  with  the  political 
aspect.  I  consider  that  the  basis  upon  which  these  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  and  have  so  successfully  worked, 
should  certainly  be  perpetuated,  because  it  is  an  extremely 
valuable  basis,  and  the  work  that  we  have  done  will  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  work  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do. 
Mr.  F.  K.  HoARE  (Stepney  C.O.S.) :  I  want  to  ask  a  quite 
general  question,  as  opposed  to  questions  with  regard  to 
particular  schemes  for  organising  voluntary  work  on  national 
lines.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the  possible  limits  of 
the  nationalisation  of  voluntary  work.  You  can  nationalise 
voluntary  workers  to  some  extent,  and  you  can  to  some 
extent  nationalise  voluntary  action,  but  can  you  nationalise 
the  individual  contribution  of  each  society  to  our  national 
ideas  and  to  the  national  spirit?  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
proportion  as  societies  are  active  and  militant,  and  anxious 
in  their  own  sphere  to  dominate  the  work  to  some  extent, 
they  are  very  chary  of  being  nationalised.  The  C.O.S.,  for 
example,  would,  I  imagine,  almost  unanimously  reject  the 
idea  of  being  nationalised,  because  it  knows  that  its  essential 
principles,  which  underlie  and  make  possible  its  thorough  and 
sustained  case  work,  would  disappear  if  it  were  nationalised. 
Guilds  of  Help  and  Councils  of  Public  Welfare  would  lose 
their  representative  character  under  a  mass  of  official,  cen- 
tralised instruations,  and  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies 
would  lose  their  stimulus,  and  even  those  who  definitely  stand 
for  State  action  would  find  that  with  State  action  they  would 
lose  crispness  and  clearness  and  force,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  administration  of  Care  Committees,  and  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  allowances  to  dependants  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  I  am  not  reactionary,  and  I  do  not  apologise  for 
chaos.  I  know  that  when  you  have  a  diversity  of  organisa- 
tions you  must  have  some  non-committal  organisation  such 
as  that  of  the  mutual  registration  of  assistance.  I  believe 
in  the  national  ideal,  but  I  think  that  it  would  draw  more 
upon  truth  and  charity  if  it  drew  from  the  vigour  of  inde- 
pendently working  societies  rather  than  from  a  prematurely 
improvised  national  scheme.     I  believe  that  each  individual 
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society  would  in  the  long  run  contribute  more  to  that  national 
ideal  of  charitable  and  social  work  if  it  did  not  cling  to  a 
precarious  footing  on  the  lowest  common  denominator,  but 
made  up  its  mind  to  swim,  and,  if  so  be,  sink,  in  the  ceaseless 
tides  of  effort. 

Mr.  F.  G.  D'Aeth  :  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  briefly  to  the 
discussion  which  has  been  so  extremely  interesting,  and  I 
am  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Bosanquet  for  bringing  out 
what  one  was  trying  to  aim  at  in  the  paper — what  the  real 
underlying  purpose  of  the  paper  was. 

The  statement  of  one  speaker  that  I  only  gave  a  subordinate 
place  to  the  importance  of  trained  work  is  quite  untrue. 
What  I  said  upon  that  subject  was  necessarily  stated  tersely, 
but  it  was  stated  clearly,  and  I  hope  that  no  one  else  has 
failed  to  understand  me. 

With  regard  to  the  instructive  remarks  of  Mr.  Montagu 
Harris,  my  paper  was  written  to  be  only  ten  minutes  long, 
and  one  would  have  had  to  give  a  very  much  longer  time  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  relations  with  the  local  authori- 
ties. There  is  a  very  much  closer  relation  in  many  towns 
than  often  exists  in  London,  and  there  is  a  personal  friendli- 
ness and  a  real  corporate  spirit  behind  our  public  representa- 
tives.    Apparently  in  some  places  that  does  not  exist. 

In  order  that  I  might  reassure  Mr.  Montagu  Hams  I 
brought  to  the  platform  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  our 
Liverpool  Council,  in  which  he  would  have  seen  the  intimate 
relation  that  exists  in  Liverpool  between  voluntary  and  public 
effort.  If  that  relation  is  not  accurately  gauged  the  whole 
future  of  the  movement  will  be  misunderstood. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  difference  between  London  and  the  country.  London, 
with  its  population  of  five  millions,  is  only  one  town,  but  the 
country  consists  of  hundreds  of  towns.  London  has  its 
special  legislation  in  connection  with  many  of  its  schemes. 
While  it  is  of  real  value  for  people  from  Bolton,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Scarborough,  Exeter,  and  such  places  to  meet 
together,  because  they  have  comtmon  problems,  and  they 
understand  each  other,  it  is  much  less  satisfactory  for  such 
towns  to  meet  the  Metropolis.     London  conditions   tend   to 
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prevent  one  from  understanding  the  simplicity,  the  corporate 
spirit,  and  the  friendliness  of  ordinary  towns  all  over  the 
country. 


FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  has  always 
been  supposed  to  be  one  of  England's  faults  that  she  does  not 
prepare  beforehand  for  anything,  and  we  have  been  feeling 
bitterly  about  this  quite  lately.  I  think  that  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  all  feel  the  intense  value  of  this  Conference, 
because  in  a  sense  it  is  a  preparation  beforehand  for  problems 
which  are  not  only  confronting  us  now,  but  which  are  going 
to  confront  us  in  varying  shapes  after  the  present  exigencies 
are  over.  Many  of  us  are  thinking  even  now  about 
the  problems  of  peace  time.  We  know  very  well  that  many 
difficulties  and  many  struggles  which  are  now  kept  out  of 
sight  will  emerge  with  double  their  old  force  when  once  the 
pressure  of  the  War  is  over;  so  that  we  have  got  to  think 
beforehand  about  the  problems  of  peace.  That  is  the  first 
thing. 

And  the  second  thing  we  have  to  remember  and  think 
about  and  prepare  for  beforehand  is  that  the  immense  and 
w^onderful  impulse  of  personal  service  which  has  swept  all 
over  the  country  should  not  be  allowed,  when  peace  reigns 
over  us  again,  to  flow  away  into  the  sands.  That  sounds  a 
simple  enough  thing,  but  it  is  really  excessively  difficult. 
Any  of  us  who  has  ever  tried  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
voluntary  work  in  ordinary  times  knows  of  the  difficulties  you 
come  up  against  almost  immediately — I  mean  the  difficulty 
of  organising  voluntary  work  and  then  of  training  it.  So 
that  I  feel  that  the  organisers  of  this  Conference  have  done 
a  great  work  in  trying  to  make  us  think  beforehand  what 
are  the  things  that  we  can  do  to  help  to  keep  going  the 
wonderful  impulse  that  has  come  over  the  country.  The 
privilege  of  service  must  be  felt  not  only  during  the  War  time 
but,  if  possible,  always.  I  think  that  Mr.  Woollcombe,  as 
well  as  the  other  readers  of  papers,  is  going  to  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  this  question, 
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2)e\>elopment  of  peraonal  Service* 

Mr.  H.  L.  WooLLcoMBE  (General  Organising  Secretary  of 
the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Secretary  of  the 
Cavendish  Association)  submitted  the  following  paper  : — 

To  an  audience  such  as  this,  largely  composed  as  it  is  of 
people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  work, 
nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  increased  feeling  of 
responsibility  that  has  arisen  within  the  past  few  years  on 
the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  community  towards  the  many 
social  problems  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  From  the 
poorest  to  the  richest,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  feel- 
ing is  growing  that  the  social  conditions  under  which  so 
many  are  living  at  present  are  unjust  and  unsatisfactory 
and  must  be  remedied,  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  the 
country  has  to  solve  is  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  form  new  Societies  or  Associations  whose  one 
object  has  been  to  enlist  the  services  of  volunteers  and  to  put 
such  volunteers  into  various  kinds  of  work.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Guilds  of  Help,  I  take  it,  is  this,  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  also  offers  itself  as  another 
recruiting  ground  for  the  same  purpose.  In  London  alone, 
and  the  same  holds  good  to  a  lesser  degree  no  doubt  in  other 
towns,  there  are  at  the  present  time  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
Societies  which,  while  not  aiming  at  doing  any  active  charit- 
able work,  oft'er  themselves  as  a  clearing-house  to  those  who 
wish  to  give  their  services  and  who  are  placed  into  touch  with 
the  many  charitable  agencies  that  exist . 

There  is  not  time  to  mention  all  these  Associations  by 
name,  but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  Personal  Service  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  started  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and 
which  makes  an  appeal  to  men  and  women  of  all  classes  to 
devote  some  of  their  leisure  time  to  social  service.  The 
League  of  the  Friends  of  the  Poor,  the  Cavendish  Associa- 
tion, and  similar  bodies  have  all  more  or  less  been  successful 
in  getting  hold  of  people  who  wish  to  giVe  vent  to  their 
charitable  feelings  and  who  are  working  each  individually  as 
far  as  their  time  will  allow. 
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Along  with  this  increased  feeling  of  responsibility  has 
grown  an  increased  demand  for  personal  service  both  on  the 
part  of  voluntary  institutions  and  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
In  past  years  the  number  of  charitable  agencies  at  work  were 
few  in  number,  but  take  any  register  of  charities  at  the  present 
time,  and  you  will  find,  practically  speaking,  that  there  now 
exists  some  sort  of  Association  for  the  relief  of  every  form 
of  distress.  This,  although  good,  has  its  dangers,  for  there 
are  few  who  would  deny  that  the  strength  of  any  charitable 
institution  depends  not  so  much  on  its  financial  ability  to 
relieve  distress  as  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  volun- 
teers who  are  prepared  to  work  for  it  and  carry  out  its  aims. 
With  the  growing  number  of  Associations  a  danger  has  arisen, 
and  that  is  that  new  institutions,  perhaps  with  a  more  inspir- 
ing or  alluring  cry,  enlist  the  services  of  those  who  have 
worked  for  older  institutions  and  who  are  disappointed  with 
the  work  of  those  bodies  and  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
newer  institutions  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  are  capable 
of  more  effective  result. 

Again,  the  State  has  within  the  past  few  years  made  far 
greater  demands  on  voluntary  service  than  ever  before.  It 
is  true  there  are  some  who  urge  that  if  the  State  is  to  carry 
out  its  remedial  measures  it  should  depend  on  its  salaried 
officials  to  carry  out  the  work,  as  voluntary  service,  being 
inexperienced,  and  therefore  inefficient,  cannot  carry  it  out 
satisfactorily.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  probably  few 
in  this  room  who  v/ill  not  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  any 
Act  of  Parliament  that  is  passed  for  the  social  improvement 
of  the  people  cannot  be  carried  out  effectively  without  the 
co-operation  of  voluntary  service.  Let  us  look  at  the  v/ork 
of  Children's  Care  Committees  in  London  under  the  London 
County  Council,  which  has  already  been  started  in  other 
large  towns,  and  which  will  no  doubt  be  started  in  still  more 
as  time  goes  on.  Here  we  have  an  attempt  to  deal  in  London 
with  the  general  welfare  of  every  individual  child  attending 
the  Elementary  Schools  in  London,  and  seeing  that  there 
are  1000  Elementary  Schools  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a 
Care  Committee,  and  seeing  that  in  all  there  are  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  children  attending  these  schools,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  work  in  connection 
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with  these  Committees  is  carried  on  by  volunteers  and  volun- 
teers only,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  head  organisers,  it  will 
be  seen  how  large  is  the  State's  demand  on  volunteer  workers 
in  reference  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  school  children. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  dispensaries  for  the  prevention 
of  consumption,  which,  under  the  Sanatorium  Benefit  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  are  intended  to  be  formed  through- 
out the  country.  These  dispensaries  are  not  merely  to 
deal  with  the  medical  treatment  of  tuberculous  persons, 
which  will  be  carried  out,  of  course,  by  paid  medical  officers 
and  paid  nurses,  but  what  is  far  more  important  still,  are 
going  to  attempt  to  improve  the  home  conditions  of  these 
persons,  to  deal  with  the  after-care  of  patients  sent  to  sana- 
toria, and,  indeed,  to  try  not  only  to  cure  individuals  but  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
whole  of  this  work  of  after-care  and  of  improving  the  home 
conditions  of  tuberculous  patients  must,  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful, depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  voluntary  service. 

Take  our  Schools  for  Mothers,  our  Maternity  and  Health 
Societies.  Here,  again,  the  State  and  voluntary  charity 
demand  voluntary  service  to  a  very  large  extent. 

It  appears  to  me  that  so  far  from  the  demand  for  volun- 
tary service  decreasing  as  years  go  on  that  demand  will 
increase  very  largely,  and  at  present  one  may,  I  think,  say 
without  exaggeration  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

Now  this  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  community  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  although  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed,  has  at  the  same  time  its  dangers. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  Societies  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  too  diffuse  in  their  appeals,  and  perhaps  there 
are  some  who  do  not  realise  sufficiently  that  personal  service 
cannot  be  effective  unless  it  brings  under  control  and  discipline 
those  who  give  of  themselves.  There  must  also  necessarily 
be  in  the  case  of  so  many  Societies  a  lack  of  system  in 
the  way  they  put  those  who  volunteer  into  work.  On  some 
too  little  demand  for  self-sacrifice  has  been  made ;  as  long  as 
they  offer  themselves  for  service  and  do  some  little  bit  of 
personal  work  that  demand  is  satisfied,  and  I  think  perhaps 
we  have  encouraged  volunteers  a  little  too  much  to  feel  that  by 
offering  their  services  they  are  rather  conferring  a  favour  on 
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those  to  whom  they  make  their  offers,  whereas  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  rather  make  them  feel  that  we  are  conferring 
a  privilege  on  them  by  enabling  them  to  undertake  social 
work.  Do  we  realise  sufficiently  and  do  we  impress  suffi- 
ciently on  those  who  wish  to  work  the  very  grave  and  serious 
responsibility  they  are  undertaking,  and  do  we  point  out  to 
them  strongly  enough  that,  after  all,  all  charitable  work  is 
more  or  less  an  interference,  and  that  such  interference  can 
only  be  justified  by  the  results?  How  can  we  enforce  this 
principle,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  justify  this  inter- 
ference? 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  urge  most  strongly  on  young 
volunteers  the  responsibility  of  the  work  they  wish  to  under- 
take, and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  this 
responsibility  unless  they  are  prepared  to  undergo  some  prac- 
tical training.  Without  such  training  their  work  must  be 
ineffective,  and  without  such  training  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
these  volunteers  should  not  be  put  into  touch  with  charitable 
work.  This  may  seem  hard  on  those  who  are  anxious  to 
devote  themselves  to  social  service,  but  when  we  think  of  the 
lives  of  those  on  whom  they  practise  it  is  far  harder  on  them 
that  they  should  have  their  lives  interfered  with  by  inex- 
perienced people  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  their  hearts  are 
better  than  their  heads. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  starting  the  Personal 
Service  Association  realised  this  danger,  and  by  its  system  of 
placing  its  helpers  in  small  groups  under  district  heads — that 
is,  people  who  have  had  training  and  experience  in  social 
work — have  to  a  large  extent  avoided  this  danger. 

The  Cavendish  Association,  which  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  Public  School  and  University  man,  has  made  the 
strongest  plank  of  its  programme  that  of  training,  for  those 
who  started  the  Association  realised  that  a  very  large  number 
of  these  men  would  eventually  undertake  public  life  as 
Members  of  ParHament,  members  of  County  Councils,  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  and  similar  bodies,  and  have  always  urged 
that  if  these  men  when  young  were,  under  careful  supervision 
and  guidance,  put  into  touch  with  the  social  conditions  of 
those  people   for  whom  they   are   to  legislate  in  the  future, 
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they  would  by  this  experience  be  in  a  far  better  position 
to  deal  with  the  niany  social  problems  which  will  confront 
them  than  many  of  our  legislators  are  at  the  present  time. 

Personal  service,  therefore,  if  its  development  is  to  be 
effective  and  safeguarded,  must  insist  with  all  its  power  and 
might  on  the  training  of  the  individual. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  most  part  the 
Associations  who  are  appealing  for  social  workers  are  working 
far  too  independently  of  each  other,  by  which  their  individual 
force  is  weakened  and  there  is  a  lack  of  system  in  dealing 
with  their  individual  workers.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
desirable,  seeing  that  in  all  probability  more  and  more  will 
offer  themselves  for  social  work,  that  there  should  be  some 
attempt  to  focus  these  scattered  impulses  of  benevolence  and 
to  amalgamate  these  forces  into  one  recognised  body  in  each 
large  town,  which  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  clearing-house 
to  which  people  who  are  anxious  to  undertake  social  work  can 
be  recommended  and  through  which  they  can  be  put  into 
such  work,  can  be  trained  for  such  work,  and  to  which 
charitable  agencies  and  the  State  can  apply  for  such  workers. 

Already  in  London  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. Some  few  months  before  the  War  a  Conference  was 
held  of  representatives  of  various  Societies,  and  it  was  intended 
to  form  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  individual  working 
of  these  Societies  and  to  find  some  common  basis  and  founda- 
tion by  which  their  work  might  be  rendered  more  effective. 
Owing  to  the  War,  however,  this  Commission  was  postponed, 
but  I  have  great  hopes  that  ere  long  it  will  be  reopened,  and 
that  as  a  result  these  Societies  may,  instead  of  working  as 
hitherto  independently  of  each  other,  join  together  and  thus 
make  their  voluntary  efforts  far  more  effective  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

And  now  as  to  training.  I  suppose  this  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  theoretical,  the  reading  of  books  on  social 
questions  and  attendance  at  lectures;  the  practical,  that  is, 
actual  work  in  connection  with  recognised  Societies  through 
which  practical  training  may  be  given.  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  in  order  to  strengthen  personal  service  it  should  be 
made  a  condition  on  every  volunteer  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  read  some  well-known  books  on  social  questions,  and 
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should  perhaps  join  some  small  study-circles  where  thes^ 
books  may  be  discussed  and  where  dilBSculties  may  be  thrashed 
out.  It  may  be  true  that  this  may  dissuade  a  considerable 
number  owing  to  lack  of  time  or  inclination  from  undertaking 
personal  service,  but  surely  it  would  be  far  better  to  get  hold 
of  those  who  really  mean  business  and  want  to  learn  and  to 
teach  them  effectively  than  to  have  a  mass  of  people  who  are 
merely  deahng  with  social  conditions  from  an  artificial  and 
superficial  point  of  view. 

Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
large  amount  of  personal  service  throughout  the  land  is  not 
as  effective  as  it  might  be  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  cohesion 
among  the  workers?  The  greater  the  slum,  the  more  difficult 
the  problem,  the  more  are  voluntary  workers  to  hand,  visit- 
ing more  often  than  not  the  same  families  and  dealing  with 
them  from  their  own  individual  point  of  view,  and  thereby 
frustrating  their  own  efforts  and  those  of  others.  As  another 
development  of  personal  service,  therefore,  I  would  urge  that 
in  all  big  towns  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  all  the 
workers  occupied  in  personal  service  to  realise  that  they  are 
members  of  one  big  corporate  body,  and  to  feel  that  although 
individually  their  work  is  but  little,  yet  by  co-operating  with 
each  other  in  fighting  the  problems  of  poverty,  of  housing,  of 
sanitation,  the  ravages  of  drink  and  other  vices  they  may  as 
time  goes  on  be  able  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  among 
whom  and  for  whom  they  are  working. 

One  cannot  help  feehng  that  it  is  not  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment alone  that  we  are  going  to  solve  all  these  difficulties; 
it  is  only  by  creating  a  good  healthy  public  opinion  among 
the  workers,  by  getting  bad  landlords  to  realise  that  the  com- 
munity will  not  tolerate  bad  housing,  by  getting  borough  and 
urban  councils  to  realise  that  bad  sanitation  will  not  be 
allowed  to  continue,  by  showing  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
that  where  outdoor  relief  is  given  it  must  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  recipients,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing effectively  towards  improving  the  condition  of  those  for 
whom  this  charitable  effort  exists. 

I  would  therefore  urge  on  all  present  that  the  three 
important  developments  of  personal  services  are  shortly  these. 
First,    the    training    of    all    those    who   offer    themselves; 
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secondly,  that  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  all 
those  Societies  who  are  out  to  encourage  personal  service  to 
work  together  in  the  common  cause;  and  thirdly,  to  create 
a  strong,  healthy  public  opinion  on  social  questions,  especially 
in  those  districts  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  far 
from  what  they  should  be  in  order  that  those  who  are 
responsible  more  or  less  for  the  existence  of  these  conditions 
may  be  brought  to  realise  more  thoroughly  their  responsi- 
bilities and  duties. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  that  this  terrible  war  has 
brought  to  light  is  the  vast  amount  of  social  sympathy  that 
exists  which  has  hitherto  been  inarticulate  and  unorganised. 
There  now  exists  an  overwhelming  desire  to  remove  the 
artij&cial  social  barriers  that  have  existed  far  too  long  and  to 
join  hand  in  hand  in  the  solution  of  the  many  pressing 
problems  that  confront  us  at  the  present  time.  Working  in 
this  spirit  and  on  the  broad  lines  I  have  indicated,  and  with 
a  clear  view  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  need  fear  failure. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  this  paper  may  lead  many  to 
imagine  that  if  personal  service  is  successful  in  inducing 
volunteers  to  see  that  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  are  carried  out  satisfactorily  the 
millennium  will  be  reached.  I  need  hardly  remind  such  an 
audience  as  this  that  such  is  far  from  the  case.  A  far  higher 
demand  is  made  on  personal  service  than  this.  It  has  been 
the  fashion,  and  the  growing  fashion  of  late,  to  ignore 
character.  There  are  many  who  say  that  were  people  placed 
in  better  surroundings  with  better  wages  most  of  our  social 
problems  would  be  solved.  Anyone  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
charitable  work  knows  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  personal 
service  demands  of  volunteers  that  they  should  have  as  their 
goal  the  uplifting  of  the  character  of  the  people  in  order  that 
along  with  better  conditions  they  may  live  a  cleaner  and 
better  life.  Without  this  Acts  of  Parliament  can  be  of  little 
use,  and  though  the  building  up  of  character  is  far  more 
difficult  it  is  far  more  important,  and  if  by  personal  service 
we  do  not  mean  an  attempt  to  make  our  country  a  cleaner 
and  better  living  country  our  work  can  be  of  little  effect. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Miss  '  Matheson  (Birmingham  Women  Settlement) : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  must  all  feel  arising  from  Mr. 
Woollcombe's  paper  that  a  double  problem  is  before  us. 
The  first  is  to  insist  that  all  social  workers  shall  submit 
themselves  to  the  discipline  of  training,  and  the  second 
is  to  so  arrange  that  training  that  our  volunteers  shall 
not  be  frightened  off  at  the  very  beginning,  but  that 
they  shall  be  encouraged  instead  of  discouraged,  for  after 
all,  as  Mr.  Woollcombe  has  so  rightly  said,  the  volunteei; 
is  of  supreme  importance.  The  heart  and  soul  of  all  social 
work  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  voluntary  worker,  and  also  to 
my  mind  volunteering  is  a  universal  duty.  It  is  laid  on  us 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  that  we  are  all  of  us 
to  give  alms  of  our  worldly  possessions  according  to  our  means, 
and  how  much  more  are  we  bound  to  contribute  a  part  of 
what  is  more  valuable  than  money,  our  life  itself.  Until 
every  man  and  woman  realise  that  they  must  give  not  only 
of  their  material  but  of  their  spiritual  goods  reform  will  lag 
behind,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  undertake  that  general 
crusade  of  helping  character  to  which  Mr.  Woollcombe  alludes 
at  the  end  of  his  paper. 

Now  there  are  two  classes  of  volunteers.  There  is  the 
whole-timer,  a  rare  person,  but  there  are  some  of  them,  and 
there  is  the  part-timer,  and  to  train  the  part-timer  who  has 
only  a  little  time  to  spare,  a  little  energy,  and  perhaps  not  a 
very  great  deal  of  education,  is  the  chief  problem  before  us. 
One  consolation  to  the  newcomer  should  be  that  training 
includes  active  work.  If  they  are  burning  with  enthusiasm, 
longing  to  get  to  work  to  help  their  neighbours,  that 
enthusiasm  can  be  made  of  some  use  during  training,  and 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  being  used,  that 
they  are  giving  of  that  enthusiasm  which  they  long  to  bestow 
from  the  moment  that  we  enlist  their  services. 

Then  another  thing  which  I  think  the  general  public 
does  not  understand  nearly  enough  of  is  that  training  is  not 
allowing  our  volunteers  to  experiment  on  the  poor.  The 
greatest  cruelty  to  people  in  distress  is  to  launch  among  them 
a  lot  of  enthusiastic  charitable  workers  who  have  no  experience, 
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and  that  tells  nowhere  more  seriously  than  in  relief  work. 
If  you  meet  a  woman  in  tears  coming  out  of  a  relief  office  you 
generally  find  that  it  is  because  a  novice  has  been  allowed 
to  take  down  her  case  or  to  question  her.  It  is  rank  cruelty 
to  launch  on  our  poor  folk  when  they  are  in  trouble  the 
ardent  and  unskilled  work  of  a  novice.  No,  it  is  not  experi- 
menting that  is  wanted.  It  is  giving  people  a  chance  to 
acquire  experience,  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  will  give 
shape  to  their  enthusiasm,  while  at  the  same  time  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  far  as  may  be,  we  control  their  power  of  doing 
harm  through  ignorance.  We  cannot  do  it  altogether  because 
human  nature  is  so  wide  that  I  suppose  the  most  experienced 
and  most  trained  person  that  you  can  possibly  produce  will 
be  guilty  of  ignorance  on  a  good  many  points.  I  remember 
hearing  that  revered  leader  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much.  Sir 
C.  S.  Loch,  say  that  no  one  should  dare  to  undertake  reform 
until  he  had  been  through  the  severe  discipline  of  case-work. 
That,  of  course,  as  most  of  us  realise,  is  the  fundament  of 
successful  thought  and  successful  legislation.  But  if  it  is  a 
severe  discipline  it  may  also  be  a  very  lovely  discipline. 
There  are  many  of  us,  and  I  am  one  of  the  number,  who  feel 
that  whatever  we  turn  to  we  never  want  to  get  right  away  from 
the  fascination  and  hopefulness  of  case-work.  Some  case-work 
we  must  have.  I  think  that  many  of  us  hold  very  strongly 
that  a  certain  part  of  training  consists  in  dealing  with  people 
who  are  not  in  trouble.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  people 
who  are  in  trouble  unless  one  knows  what  their  normal  lives 
are  like,  unless  one  has  some  knowledge  of  their  normal  ideas, 
and  therefore  training  is  incomplete  if  it  is  confined  to  relief 
committees  of  the  C.O.S.,  of  Guilds  of  Help,  or  of  any  other 
society. 

And  then  there  is  that  hardest  nut  of  all — that  we  must 
study  before  we  are  of  any  use — and  that  is  where  our  difficulty 
with  the  part-timer  comes  in.  First  convince  him  or  her  that 
knowledge  is  necessary,  that  books  as  well  as  human  beings 
go  to  make  up  the  world,  and  then  induce  people  who  have 
cast  off  the  habit  of  reading  serious  literature  to  actually  read 
books  and  remember  what  is  in  them. 

Another  point  where  training  comes  in  is  that  it  trains 
the    volunteer    in    co-operation    and    unselfishness,       Now 
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nothing  is  more  trying  than  the  untrained  recruit  who  wants 
to  work  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  that  is  a  very 
common  type  of  person.  Also  we  have  to  teach  our  people 
when  we  are  training  them  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  have 
any  feelings  of  their  own  whatever.  Every  now  and  then, 
where  any  helper  is  welcome,  one  finds  relief  committees 
being  run  more  and  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  helper.  You  hear  it  said,  '  Well,  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  possibly  change  or  send  anyone  else  to  that 
particular  case;  you  see  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
helper,  and  he  might  leave  the  committee.'  Well,  if  the 
helper  takes  that  view  the  committee  will  be  better  without 
him.  But  at  the  same  time  if  the  helper  has  the  enthusiasm 
to  want  to  work,  I  think  that  with  wise  leading  we  might 
perhaps  teach  him  that  feelings  are  out  of  place  in  this  con- 
nection. It  is  a  very  serious  difficulty,  and  it  is  the  serious 
difficulty  with  which  the  untrained  helper  confronts  us — ^that 
lack  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  of  the  putting  aside  of  all 
personal  feeling  in  the  common  desire  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible help  to  the  case  under  consideration,  or  the  matter 
under  consideration.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  I 
always  rejoice  when,  while  a  committee  is  sitting,  a  helper 
confesses  that  a  certain  thing  has  not  been  done,  or  that  a 
certain  piece  of  advice  has  been  ignored,  and  the  helpers  are 
ready  to  hand  on  their  cases  or  lend  them  to  each  other  for 
the  following  week  to  see  if  somebody  else  can  achieve  a 
result.  Now  that  can  only  be  done,  I  think,  where  you  have 
had  a  fairly  strict  discipline  from  an  educational  point  of 
view. 

Training,  as  applied  to  whole-timers,  I  hold  to  be  the 
same  whether  they  are  going  to  be  paid  or  unpaid  workers. 
Anyone  giving  his  whole  time  must  take,  so  to  speak,  a  pro- 
fessional status.  When  I  say  *  professional '  I  mean  that  he 
must  devote  himself  to  obtaining  that  extraordinarily  wide 
and  intricate  knowledge  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
leader  of  social  work  nowadays,  particularly  in  case -work. 
There  is  such  a  scope  and  variety  of  study,  and  even  to  get 
an  acquaintance  with  local  government  and  with  our  social 
legislation  means  that  severe  study  is  necessary,  not  to  speak 
of  the  broadening  effect  of  mere  abstract  study.   Where  wc  get 
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part-time  workers  we  must  modify  our  demands,  but  I  thiiik 
that  we  should  do  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  in  trying  to 
induce  our  part-time  workers  to  do  a  little  reading  or  even 
meet  for  study  during  the  summer  when  relief  work  is  slack, 
to  give  up  three  days  or  a  week-end  to  the  study  of  some 
particular  point,  and  attend  week-end  schools  or  vacation 
schools  about  twice  a  year.  The  local  universities  are  not 
only  ready,  but  they  have  proved  themselves  willing,  to  help 
us,  and  anxious  to  meet  us  on  these  points. 

With  regard  to  leading  part-time  workers  and  voluntary 
workers  to  submit  to  training,  and  especially  theoretical 
training,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  influence  exerted  over 
them  by  the  professional  workers,  paid  or  unpaid.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  secretaries  and  chairmen  who  really  lead  the 
work  to  which  the  workers  are  devoting  themselves.  The 
influence  of  a  secretary  in  a  big  office,  the  enthusiasm  that  he 
or  she  can  inspire,  constantly  leads  voluntary  workers  to 
realise  that  they  know  very  little,  and  should  try  to  know 
more.  Such  influence  can  be  constantly  utilised  to  make 
workers  put  themselves  in  a  proper  position  to  give  advice 
and  help.  In  order  that  our  secretaries  and  leaders  shall 
exert  that  influence  we  want,  as  a  body,  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  emphatic  as  to  the  proper  choice  of  our  paid  workers. 
They  exercise  an  enormous  influence,  and  we  want  to  be 
extremely  careful  that  no  committee  secretary,  especially  in 
relief  work,  is  chosen  because  he  or  she  is  out  of  a  job  or  is 
known  to  someone  on  the  committee.  We  want  thoroughly 
trained  people  of  the  very  best  education  the  land  can  give, 
and  if  they  approach  their  own  work  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  they  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than  any  society  can, 
or  any  legislation  can,  to  lead  our  voluntary  workers  to  train 
themselves. 

Further,  a  great  many  of  our  societies  (I  do  not  say  the 
C.O.S.)  throughout  the  land  call  attention  in  their  prospec- 
tuses to  the  fact  that  so  little  is  spent  on  administration. 
Whenever  I  hear  that  I  feel  that  the  society  is  a  scandal  to 
charitable  work.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  charity  on 
the  sweating  system  done  in  England,  and  if  we  sweat  the 
people  whom  we  entrust  to  organise  our  national  charities  by 
underpaying    them,   by  undervaluing    them,  how    aie    they 
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to  raise  the  status  of  the  voluntary  worker  as  they  alone  can 
do  if  they  have  the  proper  influence  and  if  they  are  the  right 
people.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  paid  workers  are  a 
necessary  evil.  They  are  necessary  at  the  moment,  and  until 
we  have  enough  volunteers  who  will  undertake  to  give  their 
lives  and  get  professional  knowledge  we  have  to  employ  the 
paid  worker.  After  all  the  social  worker,  paid  or  unpaid,  is 
of  no  use  whatever  unless  he  loves  his  job  and  has  taken  it  up 
for  the  love  of  it.  We  are  paid  and  unpaid  workers  together 
in  this  room  this  afternoon,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  think 
that  not  a  paid  worker  here  this  afternoon  will  disagree  with 
me  in  saying  that  it  is  a  mere  accident  whether  one  takes  a 
salary  or  not  in  social  work.  One  gives  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  heart  to  what  one  receives  money  for  as  to  what 
one  does  not.  That  is  why  I  plead  for  a  better  status,  for  a 
better  recognition  throughout  all  the  societies  in  the  land 
of  the  secretary  who  has  the  duty  of  organising.  If.  we  get 
that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  enforce  training. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  this  morning  of  the  value  of 
municipal  societies.  Local  representative  committees  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  make  our  charity  municipal.  Could  not 
many  of  the  local  representative  committees  be  induced  to  say 
that  workers,  before  they  have  the  dignity  of  membership 
under  the  municipality,  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  from 
three  to  six  months?  Let  the  workers  be  content  with  some 
of  the  minor  work  during  that  time.  Let  them  attend  a  few 
lectures,  proving  that  they  have  done  it — I  do  not  mean  pass 
an  examination.  If  they  did  that,  if  they  had  a  three  or  six 
months'  apprenticeship,  there  would  be  far  more  dignity  in 
being  a  member  of  the  committee.  In  that  way  our  local 
representative  committees  could  help  us  very  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  our  voluntary  work.  If  there  were  the  same 
law  for  all  we  should  not  have  a  certain  number  of  people 
hanging  out  because  they  did  not  want  the  training  inflicted 
on  them.  We  need  not  even  call  it  training.  It  would  be  a 
real  help  to  the  secretaries,  especially  if  membership  of  the 
committees  were  reckoned  as  a  very  great  honour.  After 
all,  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  enlist  volunteers  and  to 
keep  them,  because  unless  we  have  an  enormous  number  of 
volunteers  relief  work  and  social  work  is  apt  to  become  too 
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hurried.  As  Mr.  WooUcombe  reminded  us  so  wisely,  the 
root  and  the  kernel  of  all  is  to  befriend  people  who  have  not 
kept  their  footing  in  this  world,  by  stimulating  and  strengthen- 
ing their  characters  where  they  have  failed.  To  do  that  a 
voluntary  worker  must  have  much  time  at  his  command  and 
not  too  great  a  press  of  work.  The  problem  before  us  is  to 
draw  in  hundreds  of  voluntary  workers,  and  having  done 
that  to  train  them  and  qualify  them,  and  discipline  them  so 
that  they  themselves  may  realise  that  their  work  is  having 
the  greatest  fruition  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Shairp  (Leeds  C.O.S.) :  I  am  not  going  to  say 
very  much,  bul^  I  am  going  to  start  what  I  want  to  say  by 
telling  a  story.      I  come  from  Leeds,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
one  of  the  busiest  of  our  industrial  towns.     It  is  almost  the 
largest  city  in  the  West  Riding,  and  we  are  almost  all  of  us 
engaged  in  making  shells  and  similar  useful  things.     One  of 
the  members  of  one  of  our  district  committees  is  a  working 
man  who  is  engaged  in  filling  shells.     A  week  or  two  ago  he 
worked  from  six  o'clock  one  morning  until  seven  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  he  was  asked  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  by  the 
Chairman  of  his   district  committee   what  he   did  when  he 
went  home  after  forty-eight  hours*  work  in  a  factory.  *  Well,' 
he  said,  *  I  went  home  and  had  a  wash,  and  then  I  went  out 
and  visited  some  of  my  C.O.S.  cases.'       Well,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  that  is  personal  service,  and  that  is  the  right  kind 
of  servant.     The  thing  that  is  exercising  my  mind  chiefly 
now,  and  what  is  exercising  all  our  minds,  and  what  we  were 
talking  about  this  morning,  is  how  are  we  going  to  maintain 
that  enthusiasm.     How  are  we  going  to  keep  those  personal 
servants  and  make  them  useful  when  normal  times  return? 
None  of  us  has  really  any  sort  of  idea  when  normal  times  will 
return  or  what  the  situation  will  be.     The  whole  of  the  future 
is  shrouded  in  the  smoke  of  guns,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
is  in  store.     Therefore,  in  one  sense  speculation,  plans,  etc., 
are  rather  beside  the  point  just  now,  although  of  course  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  what  to  do  in  every  eventuality.     I 
do  not  think  myself  that  any  body  in  any  town  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  organise  volunteer  work  and  to  co-ordinate  the  volun- 
tary charitable  effort  of  the  town  is  rightly  controlled  on  a 
mumcipal  basis,    I  do  not  think  that  national  relief  com' 
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mittees,  which  certainly  in  Leeds  and  in  many  other  places 
are  mainly  municipal,  will  ever  succeed  in  retaining  the  ser- 
vices of  people  like  my  workpeople.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
what  all  the  C.O.S.s  and  guilds  ought  really  to  be  thinking 
about  and  trying  to  do  now  is  how  they  will  extend  their 
work,  and  how  they  will  extend  their  influence  on  a  normal 
basis.  I  say  frankly  that  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  special  work  for  which  these  special  authorities  have  been 
constituted  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  authorities  them- 
selves will  come  to  an  end  too,  but  I  hope  that  they  will  leave 
crumbs,  so  to  speak,  which  we  shall  pick  up.  I  do  think 
that  after  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  those  com- 
mittees and  through  those  committees  is  over,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  gather  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  workers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  busi- 
ness to  be  making  plans  now  with  regard  to  how  we  are  to 
provide  for  a  much  larger  number.  And,  more  than  that, 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  making  plans  with  regard  to  how 
we  are  going  to  act  at  the  psychological  moment  when,  as  I 
hope,  the  Local  Government  Board  will  say  to  the  National 
Belief  Committees,  *  Now  your  work  is  done  and  you  may 
disband.'  How  shall  we  be  able  at  that  moment  to  say  to 
all  the  workers  who  are  by  no  means  enamoured  of  municipal 
control,  *  Here  is  your  chance.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for 
you  to  go  on  doing  as  much  as  you  feel  able  to  do.  We  are 
doing  normal  work  which  goes  on  always,  but  you  have  been 
engaged  on  special  work  in  a  special  emergency.  Now  turn 
to  us  and  we  will  enable  you  to  carry  on  that  work  in  normal 
times.  We  will  make  every  one  of  you  of  every  kind  and 
description  useful  in  the  kind  of  work  that  you  are  best  able 
to  do.  We  will  give  you  guidance,  and  we  will  make  you 
feel  that  what  you  individually  can  do  will  be  really  useful '  ? 
That  I  do  believe,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  our  problem. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  another  whole  system  of 
committees  were  perpetuated.  For  the  administration  of 
relief  we  have  one  system  already  in  the  Poor-Law,  and  we 
are  threatened,  I  think,  with  another  system  which  will 
stereot3^e  a  system  of  relief  which  has  none  of  the  safeguards 
of  the  Poor-Law  system,  none  of  the  experience  of  boards  of 
guardians,  and  none  of  the  experienced  officials  who  guide 
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boards  of  guardians.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  sort 
of  thing  happen,  but  I  do  think  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity  coming  for  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  voluntary 
work.  If  I  may  I  will  make  one  practical  suggestion,  it  is 
this :  What  Mr.  D'Aeth  said  is  perfectly  true,  and  with  his 
paper  this  morning  I  almost  entirely  agree,  except  as  to  the 
main  argument  of  it.  We  have  all  of  us  been  working  for 
some  years  towards  the  creation  of  some  body  in  every 
locality  which  will  have  the  two  functions  of  co-ordinating 
the  charitable  work  of  the  district  and  doing  good  case-work 
by  means  of  voluntary  workers.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
would  be,  after  the  National  Eelief  Committees  have  dis- 
solved, an  extension  of  charity  organisations,  or  guilds  of 
help,  or  the  council  of  social  welfare,  whichever  is  holding 
the  field,  into  something  like  what  I  will  call  tentatively  a 
Charities  Board  for  the  district.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
mayor  as  chief  of  a  municipality  could  ever  go  successfully 
to  hospitals  and  to  the  voluntary  charities  of  the  district  and 
co-ordinate  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  his  municipal 
capacity  he  could  do  it.  He  might  be  able  to  do  it  in  his 
capacity,  say,  as  president  of  one  or  other  of  the  charities. 
I  want  to  see  an  invitation  extended  to  the  voluntary  charities 
of  a  district  to  co-ordinate  themselves,  and  I  daresay  that  the 
mayor  would  be  a  very  good  man  to  do  it.  That  is  my  idea. 
And  then  I  would  like  to  see  from  all  the  voluntary  charities 
which,  after  all,  mind  you,  through  their  committees,  repre- 
sent that  part  of  the  community  which  supports  voluntary 
work,  and  which  at  present  has,  as  such,  no  sort  of  represen- 
tation at  all,  a  body  formed  of  members  nominated  from  the 
committees  of  all  the  various  hospitals  and  charities,  a  body 
which  would  really  be  a  Charities  Board,  and  which  might 
really  do  very  effective  work  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
voluntary  charities,  not  from  outside,  but  from  inside.  That 
having  been  done  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  body  so 
formed  would  be  quite  strong  enough  to  co-operate  effectively 
witli  the  municipal  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  (and 
this  is  particularly  germane  to  the  paper  this  afternoon)  it 
would  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  obtain  and  to  direct 
and  to  retain  all  the  voluntary  work  which  was  available  in 
the  district. 
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Counters  Ferrers  (Vice-President,  N.E.  London  District, 
S.  and  S.F.A.) :  I  feel  so  much  how  difficult  the  work  of 
training  is  that  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  the 
trainee,  so  to  speak.  I  do  not  beheve  that  we  shall  really 
have  in  the  future  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  volunteers. 
The  War  has  revealed  an  enormous  need  to  people, 
and  the  moment  that  it  was  realised  volunteer  workers  came 
in  thousands,  as  you  know,  all  over  the  country.  I  am 
certain  that  with  that  realisation  of  how  tremendously  they 
are  wanted  they  will  continue  to  come,  and  will  stick  to  their 
work.  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  the  Society  which  I  am 
working  for  just  now,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association,  wondered  how  long  these  enthusiasts  would 
remain.  One  knows  what  people's  private  lives  are  like,  and 
some  have  had  to  go  and  some  have  gone  nursing,  but  an 
enormous  number  of  them  have  stayed,  and  they  have  given 
me  extraordinary  hope  for  the  future. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  trainee,  I  think  that  we  want 
enormous  patience  with  the  voluntary  worker.  I  very  much 
believe  in  not  quenching  smoking  flax.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  work  very  often  the  heads  of  the  office  in  which  I  was 
rather  maliciously  said  to  each  other,  '  How  well  we  could 
get  on  if  it  were  not  for  our  workers,'  but  after  we  had  gone 
on  for  some  time  the  same  malicious  heads  of  the  office  no 
longer  talked  in  that  way  about  our  workers,  but  we  always 
referred  to  them  as  the  heavenly  host.  That  they  have  come 
to  be,  and  that  is  the  experience  of  most  people  in  big  offices. 
Now  the  trainee  has  to  undergo  two  shocks  when  he  begins. 
First  of  all  he  has  had  his  preconceived  idea  of  charitable 
work,  which  was  wandering  from  house  to  house  seeing  rather 
nice  clean  children  smiling,  giving  people  what  they  wanted, 
and  being  surrounded  with  thanks  and  praise.  They  rather 
hope  that  they  will  have  a  family  to  regenerate — a  bad  family 
that  they  can  make  good  in  about  a  month.  Well  that  is  a 
most  extraordinarily  disappointing  path  for  the  trainee,  is  it 
not?  The  volunteer  worker  has  to  learn  that  it  is  a  case  of 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  Httle,  day  after  day,  with  nothing 
coming  of  it,  of  going  on  seeing  the  same  people  and  adducing 
arguments  that  yon  would  have  thought  would  have  converted 
a  stone,  with  regard  to  whether,  for  instance,  it  was  better 
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to  let  a  child  not  earn  much  for  a  couple  of  years  while  it 
learned  a  skilled  trade,  only  to  find  it  pushed  into  the  little 
shop  round  the  corner.  Now  you  have  to  remember  that 
these  workers  when  they  start  have  practically  no  conception 
of  the  usual  method  of  life  of  poor  people.  They  do  not 
understand  their  point  of  view.  They  are  horrified  by  the 
homes  that  they  see.  They  really  do  not  understand  that  a 
muddling  person  is  often  as  well  off,  or  better  off,  than  a 
person  in  a  very  clean,  swept,  and  garnished  house.  I 
feel  therefore  that  every  sort  of  patience  and  encouragement 
should  be  extended  to  the  ])eople  who  come  forward,  and  who 
will  continue  to  come  forward,  and  nearly  every  one  of  whom 
is  extraordinarily  good  stuff.  For  a  fortnight  I  have  been 
working  in  an  office  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  my 
normal  occupations  at  all,  and  it  has  been  extremely  edifying 
to  see  the  very  young  head  of  one  of  the  departments  trying 
to  find  something  that  an  incompetent  worker  could  do,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  get  rid  of  the  worker.  That  is  my  idea  of  what 
a  good  trainer  is.  Every  single  person  can  do  something, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  trainer  to  find  what  that  some  one 
conceivable  thing  is  that  the  volunteer  can  do. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Grundy  (Manchester  City  League  of  Help) :  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  been  through  the  very  severe 
experience  of  having  to  handle  a  large  number  of  voluntary 
workers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  we  had  an  organisation 
of  somewhere  between  600  and  700  voluntary  workers,  and 
within  a  month  their  number  had  risen  to  between  3,000  and 
4,000.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  v/ith  any  of  the  details  of 
organisation,  because  from  v\^hat  I  can  see,  and  from  what 
I  have  heard  at  this  Conference,  we  have  all  gone  through 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  these  matters.  There 
has  been  chaos,  there  has  been  confusion,  and  then  there  has 
been  the  gradual  introduction  of  order.  What  I  feel  ought 
to  be  said  now,  and  ought  to  be  said  with  considerable 
emphasis,  is  this  :  The  large  bulk  of  voluntary  workers  who 
have  been  doing  work  up  to  the  present  have  been  doing  work 
on  cases  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  dependants,  and  those  cases 
are,  if  one  may  say  so,  more  or  less  technical  cases.  We 
have  taken  out  of  the  way  altogether  any  question  o! 
pauperism,  because  if  a  man  is  serving  his  country  there  is 
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no  need  to  inquire   any  further  as  to  whether  his  family 
requires  reUef  or  not.     It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  rehef 
as  a  question  of  maintenance  of  the  family  while  the  man  is 
away  until  the  separation  allowance  is  sufficient.     This  has 
enabled  a  large  number  of  voluntary  workers  to  be  used  who 
could  not  have  been  used  on  civil  cases,  because    of    their 
ignorance  of  the  very  first  principles  of  relief  of  any  kind. 
That  is  something  which  we   ignored  after  the   Napoleonic 
wars,  but  which  I  hope  to  goodness  we  shall  not  ignore  after 
this  War.     Now  I  have  found  among  the  new  volunteers  that 
we  have  enrolled  in  the  Voluntary  Workers  SuB-Committee 
Organisation  a   growing  desire   for   information  on  subjects 
other  than  that  of  the  military  service.     I  have  found  that 
they  want  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  family  that  has  a 
regular  income  but  does  not  spend  it  properly — perhaps  gives 
way  to  drink  or  thriftlessness,  or  something  of   that    kind. 
They  want  to  know,  for  instance,  how  to  obtain  convalescent 
treatment,  especially  for  children.     Such  things  are  among 
the  hundred  and  one  things  which  we  who  have  been  engaged 
in  case -work  for  years  know  are  the  necessities  of  the  working 
classes  even  more  than  money  itself.     What  I  feel  about  the 
position  is    this — that  the    Soldiers'    and   Sailors'    Famihes 
Association  in  the  past  has  helped  us  enormously  by  provid- 
ing that  information,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  express  fully  the  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  them.       They 
have  helped  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  who  have 
some  experience   of  a   different  kind  to   make   some  return 
perhaps  on  a  small  scale  for  what  they  have  done  for  us. 
T  do  not  want  to  talk  in  any  way  as  if  we  had  some  panacea 
or  some  policy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  would  solve 
all  the  problems   that   arise,  but  I  do  think  that  we  have 
got  in  the  Charity  Organisation,  and  in  the  Guilds  of  Help, 
a  fund  of  experience  and  a  fund  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  things  that  actually  can  be  done  both  through  Acts  of 
Parliament  and    registration  of    charitable    societies  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the    Soldiers*  and 
Sailors'  Famihes  Association.       If  we  can  in  any  way  put 
that  information  in  the  right  place  I  think  that  we  shall  get 
our  reward.    When  one  talks  of  the  future  of  the  Local  Kepre- 
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sentative  Committee  it  depends  far  more  on  what  it  has  been 
doing  during  the  last  few  months.  When  we  talk  about  what 
effect  the  work  is  going  to  have  with  regard  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  movement  or  the  Council  of  Guilds  of  Help 
movement,  and  so  on,  it  depends  upon  whether  we  have  met 
the  emergency.  Whether  there  has  been  failure  or  not 
depends  more  on  what  we  have  done  during  the  past  few 
months  than  on  anything  that  we  shall  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Charles  WORTH  (Chairman  of  the  Holloway 
C.O.S.) :  Our  concern  is  mainly  and  chiefly  with  the  future. 
This  afternoon's  address  of  Mr.  Woollcombe,  interesting 
and  able  as  we  must  have  felt  it  to  be,  seemed  to 
me  to  have  been  addressed  to  those  who  could  have 
told  him  what  he  told  them  in  the  way  of  information, 
and  to  be  without  any  particular  value  except  that  he  says 
that  there  is  a  commission  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  socie- 
ties interested  in  personal  service,  and  that  that  commission 
hopes  to  strike  out  some  kind  of  policy.  In  addition,  he 
makes  another  suggestion  in  which  value  seems  to  me  to  lie, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  big  towns  should  do  a  similar  thing. 
Now  I  should  like  this  Conference  to  be  able  to  say  not  only 
that  we  hope  that  a  commission  or  something  corresponding 
to  it  will  be  set  up,  and  that  big  towns  will  undertake  this 
question.  It  should  be  the  express  view  of  us  who  know, 
if  anyone  knows,  what  the  value  of  voluntary  service  is,  and 
its  essential  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  future,  and  it 
should  go  from  us,  that  we  consider  that  the  commission 
should  take  and  ought  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration, 
and  give  some  sort  of  guidance,  some  sort  of  direction,  and 
strike  out  some  sort  of  considered  policy  which  may  be  fruitful 
when  we  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  needs  of  different 
towns  and  cities  up  and  down  the  country. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  this  :  in  the  meantime 
while  the  commission  is  sitting,  and  while  these  bodies  are 
considering  whether  there  is  not  something  practical  that 
might  be  done,  we  all  realise,  I  think,  that  the  Personal  Ser- 
vice Association  has  done  enormous  service.  Any  one  of  us 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  social  v/ork  has  relied  on 
their  sympathetic  and  skilled  assistance,  and  not  relied  in 
vain.    I  should  like  the  Personal  Service  Association  to  take 
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itself  a  good  deal  more  gieriousiy  than  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
and  it  should  consider  that  at  the  moment  there  is  enormous 
need  for  somebody  to  come  in  and  be  the  organising  centre 
and  agency  to  bring  together  existing  voluntary  workers  who 
have  not  been  trained,  and  to  give  them  the  kind  of  training 
which  Mr.  Woollcombe  desiderates,  and  which  we  all  realise 
they  so  much  need.  There  are  many  workers  to-day  in 
London  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  who  have  had  prac- 
tically no  training  whatever,  except  that  training  of  experience 
which  they  have  been  getting  from  day  to  day.  Now  it  miglit 
be  possible  for  the  Personal  Service  Association  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  organise  in  the  different  areas  in  London  a 
branch  of  their  Society,  or  an  activity  of  their  Society,  to 
bring  together  all  these  people  who  have  been  up  against 
very  difiScult  problems  with  a  sense  of  great  ignorance  and 
often  of  helplessness,  who  one  knows  in  some  cases,  and, 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  have  been  feeling  the  need  of  greater 
knowledge  and  power  in  dealing  with  the  problems  set  before 
them.  If  the  Personal  Service  Association,  a  non-attached 
body,  a  body  particularly  suited  for  this  kind  of  work,  would 
come  in  and  do  what  .no  other  existing  agency  can  do  because 
it  would  raise  all  sorts  of  opposition  whereas  the  Personal 
Service  Association  would  raise  none,  and  if  they  would  see 
whether  we  cannot  get  a  nucleus  of  these  voluntary  workers 
together  and  enable  them  to  get  a  deeper  insight  into  their 
problems  and  fit  them  to  do  their  work  more  effectively  when 
the  greater  demand  comes,  as  it  is  bound  to  come  in,  we  hope, 
the  not  very  distant  future,  I  am  sure  that  that  would  be  an 
enormous  advantage. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  of  protest  against  the  concluding 
paragraph.  I  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  virtuous 
should  give  to  themselves  a  first-class  certificate  of  their 
virtue.  Mr.  Woollcombe,  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  refers 
to  the  need  of  development  of  character  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  by  *  the  people  '  I  am  afraid  he  means  a  very 
limited  section  of  the  community,  whereas  I  think  it  should  be 
taken  as  applying  to  all.  We  do  need  a  development  of 
character,  and  that  is  the  essential  need  after  all  right  through 
the  country.  We  who  are  engaged  in  this  particular  kind 
of  work  need  to  realise  more  and  more  that  we  are  in  and 
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of  the  community,  and  should   not  rejoice  in  ourselves   as 
moral  Alps. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GiBBARD  (Schools  Personal   Service   Associa- 
tion) :  There  is  one  aspect  of  personal  service  which  to  some 
extent  has  not  been  touched  upon  this  afternoon,  and  that  is, 
the  question  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  make  specialised 
personal  service  necessary.     In  the  main  many  of  the  evils 
from  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  people  whom 
we  are  setting  out  to  help  are  the  results  of  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  the  results  of  misunderstanding — a  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  a  misunderstanding  which    date    from    the  very 
earliest  days.     It  is  a  question  how  far  we  are  tackling  this 
at  all  at  one  end  of  the  life  of  the  individual.     We  have  heard 
of  the  need  for  study  and  co-operation.     Where  is  the  best 
place  for  study,  and  where  is  the  best  place    to    learn    co- 
operation?     Certainly  in  schools,   and  all  those  who  know 
anything  about  schools  know  that  a  very  great  deal  is  being 
done  to  encourage  co-operation  between  the  members  of   a 
school,  but  how  much  is  being  done  to  encourage  co-operation 
between  members  of   different  classes  in  different  types  of 
schools?     So  long  as  we  have  one  section  of  the  community 
cut  off  in  watertight  schools  from  another,   and  that  other 
from  still  another,  the  public  schools  from    the    secondary 
schools,  and  the   secondary  schools    from    the    elementary 
schools,  so  long  we  are  setting  up  artificial  barriers  which 
necessarily  prevent  one  half  of  the  world  knowing  how  the 
'  other  half  Hves.     No  one  would  suggest  that  we  should  make 
all  schools  alike,  but  surely  there  is  an  opportunity    to   do 
something  in  the  way  of  linking  up  service  in  schools.     There 
is  an  opportunity  in  schools  of  doing  very  much  to  extend 
co-operation  not  only  between    members    of    a    school,  but 
between  members  of  quite  different  classes  in  the  community 
through  the  schools.    So  far  as  I  know  any  movement  of  this 
kind  is  comparatively  new.    Some  schools  have  been  working 
at  this  problem  in  a  very  quiet  way  for  some  years.   Perhaps 
the  War  makes  an  opportunity  for  something  to  be  done  on  a 
bigger  scale,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  the  success  of  such 
a  movement  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  social  workers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  receive  the  suggestion  when 
it  arises.     Now  the  schools  have  been  captured  for  all  sorts 
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of  purposes,  and  the  very  last  thing  that  anyone  ought  to 
attempt  to  capture  schools  for  is  this  kind  of  thing.  The 
schools  may  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good  if  the  inspiration 
comes  from  within,  if  the  development  comes  from  within, 
and  if  in  so  far  as  it  does  come  social  workers  meet  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  work  along  these  lines  as 
sympathetically  as  possible.  May  I  ask  that  in  so  far  as 
social  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  should  as 
time  goes  on  hear  of  co-operation  between  schools,  they 
should  as  far  as  they  can,  endeavour  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  also  endeavour  to  leave  it  alone  as  far  as  outside  pressure 
and  endeavour  are  concerned?  If  only  the  teachers  of  this 
country  realise,  as  no  doubt  they  are  realising  at  this  time 
of  stress,  this  time  of  War,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
build  up  a  new  England,  and  if  they  find  that  parents  do 
not  object  to  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  new  England  and 
are  not  saying,  '  You  must  not  let  my  boy  go  near  that 
school, '  or  '  near  the  children  in  such  and  such  a  school, '  if 
they  are  prepared  to  take  some  small  risks,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  future  for  social  work  along  those  lines, 
and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  both  co-operation  and  study 
in  the  schools  and  in  connection  with  the  schools  when  the 
children  leave  the  schools. 

Mr.  J.  St.  G.  Heath  (Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall) : 
Important  though  the  practical  training  is  I  should  very  much 
like  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  study 
of  books  and  the  theoretical  training.  When  we  are  going  to 
do  any  kind  of  practical  work  our  outlook  upon  such  problems 
as  the  distribution  of  wealth  insensibly  colours  our  action, 
and  has  effects  that  often  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  our- 
selves. Unless  we  can  get  those  who  are  helping  in  the  prac- 
tical work  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  lie  behind  and 
the  economical  principles  that  lie  behind,  we  shall  often  find 
that  much  of  our  best  work  will  be  wasted.  The  Universities' 
Social  Training  Course  have  devised  after  many  years  of 
conference  between  themselves  courses  of  study  which  as  far 
as  those  who  can  go  to  the  University  are  concerned  probably 
mark  a  great  advance;  but  I  am  concerned  at  the  moment 
more  with  the  scattered  individuals  in  towns  up  and  down 
the  country  who  want  to  get  more  knowledge,  and  who  are 
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looking  for  guidance  on  this  subject.  I  remember  once  a 
lady  in  a  country  district  who  had  heard  a  lecture  on  the  need 
of  serious  study  for  social  work  telhng  me  some  time  after 
when  I  met  her  that  she  had  decided  to  read  The  Spectator 
every  week.  That  is  only  an  "instance  of  how  hard  it  is  for 
people  scattered  about  to  have  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  books 
that  give  the  impartial  background  that  we  all  of  us  need  so 
much  in  life.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
either  the  Guilds  of  Help  or  the  C.O.S.,  or  possibly  both,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  who  now 
nearly  all  have  social  study  courses,  to  draw  up  a  very  very 
brief  and  positive  course  of  reading  for  people.  That  would 
come  with  a  certain  amount  of  authority  behind  it,  and  would 
give  real  guidance  to  those  genuinely  wanting  to  learn.  I 
should  add  also,  much  as  I  hate  examinations,  certainly  the 
possibility  of  a  diploma  of  some  kind,  because  I  believe  that 
the  stimulus  of  something  to  work  for  will  give  younger  people 
a  grit  and  determination  which  they  often  lack  when  scattered 
about  in  lonely  districts. 

Now  to  do  this  needs  courage.  We  have  to  insist  that 
we  cannot  have  people  engaged  in  practical  work  unless  they 
are  also  prepared  to  give  time  and  study  to  the  theoretical. 
What  is  our  problem?  Just  think  of  the  officer  in  the  British 
Army.  When  it  is  a  question  of  destroying  life  they  will 
never  let  a  man  come  unless  he  grinds  away  at  incredibly 
dull  text-books  which  are  put  before  him.  Let  us  have  the 
same  courage. when  it  comes  to  the  preservation  of  human  life. 
We  want  the^  spirit  and  the  same  method  that  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  has  adopted.  We  want  the  grouped 
study  of  men  and  women  meeting  together  in  tutorial  classes, 
getting  rid  of  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  climb  a 
selfish  ladder  and  making  it  instead  a  means  of  expressing 
those  deep-seated  personal  instincts  of  desire  for  the  service 
of  humanity,  by  reahsing  what  a  large  part  of  it  can  only  be 
expressed  through  study. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  J.P.  (Mansion  House  ReHef  Com- 
mittee, Dublin) :  I  come  from  the  country  over  the  way  that 
has  given  a  lot  of  our  men  and  a  lot  of  our  leaders  to  the 
British  Army.      I  come  from  that  country  that  gave  Lord 
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Koberts,  Admiral  Beatty,  General  French,  and  the  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  which  have  done  great  work  both  at  the  Dar- 
danelles and  at  the  Front. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  running  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  in  Dublin,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
myself,  and  about  four  or  five  others.  We  are  running 
the  whole  scheme,  but  we  are  not  running  it  by  ourselves. 
I  was  very  much  struck  that  no  note  has  been  taken  in 
this  meeting  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  organisations 
here  have  taken  in  the  charitable  organisations  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  done  in  Dublin.  In  running  this  from 
the  Mansion  House  we  took  into  our  conference  the  three 
leading  charity  associations  in  Dublin,  and  as  the  appli- 
cations came  in,  instead  of  dealing  with  them  ourselves,  we 
sent  them  on  to  these  different  organisations.  These 
organisations  were  composed  of  trained  men  and  women  who 
for  years  have  excelled  in  this  work.  I  may  say  that  in  not 
one  instance  have  we  found  that  what  we  reposed  in  them 
ought  not  to  have  been  reposed  in  them.  Even  the  Local 
Government  Auditor  has  not  been  able  to  surcharge  us  with 
anything  that  has  been  done. 

Voluntary  work  is  very  good,  but  without  training  it  is 
very  bad.  We  have  had  some  of  the  most  awful  cases  of 
voluntary  work,  but  I  must  say  that  I  give  credit  to  the  ladies 
that  they  did  their  best.  One  of  the  main  things  that  we 
have  tried  to  impress  on  the  girls  and  the  women  especially, 
because,  after  all,  they  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  suffer, 
is  that  they  must  be  independent. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  Committee  work  has  been 
the  organisation  of  training  classes,  with  a  view  to  the  creation 
of  new  industries,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Toy  Belief  Com- 
mittee Training  Classes  and  the  Coloured  Embroidery 
Training  Classes.  The  Training  Centre  for  Girls  for  Instruc- 
tion in  Domestic  Economy  was  also  organised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  All  these  enterprises  have  given  very  success- 
ful results,  and  although  they  have  only  been  carried  on  for 
about  six  months  the  large  majority  of  those  engaged  have 
become  almost  independent,  and  no  longer  require  assistance 
from  the  National  Belief  Fund.     The  toy  industry  and  the 
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coloured  embroidery  schemes  have  now  been  placed  on  a 
commercial  basis.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  create  an 
independence  in  our  people  and  to  create  new  industries.  We 
are  up  against  the  German,  and  if  we  were  to  give  work  to 
our  own  people  we  should  do  more  good  than  by  giving  money 
away. 

Mr.  H.  L.  WooLLcoMBE  :  I  have  had  an  extremely  refresh- 
ing afternoon,  and  I  must  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed  for 
the  very  interesting  speeches  we  have  had  and  the  kind  way  in 
which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  am  especially  grateful 
to  Mr.  Charlesworth,  because  he  has  refreshed  me  more 
than  anyone  else  by  his  speech.  He  has  told  the  truth,  though 
not  entirely,  because  he  veiled  it  to  a  certain  extent  with  a 
compliment.  He  said  that  my  paper  was  able,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  said  that  it  was  not  worth  very  much  because  it 
contained  nothing  new.  That  is  perfectly  true.  It  did 
contain  nothing  new,  because  after  all  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  urge  as  a  new  thing  the  necessity  of  training  the 
voluntary  worker?  Surely  everyone  who  has  any  experience 
or  knowledge  of  voluntary  work  must  know  perfectly  well  that 
training  is  a  thing  that  it  is  absolutely  natural  and  necessary 
to  demand.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  Mr. 
Charlesworth 's  remarks  were  still  more  refreshing,  because  he 
made  certain  suggestions  which  we  are  already  trying  to  carry 
out.  In  the  first  place  he  said,  '  Why  should  not  the  Personal 
Service  Association  act  as  an  organiser  of  voluntary  service  in 
the  different  districts  of  London?  '  Now  that,  if  I  may  say  so, 
the  Personal  Service  Association  has  been  trying  to  do  ever 
since  it  was  started.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
you  reahse  that,  as  I  already  said,  there  are  twenty-four  other 
societies  trying  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  more  or  less  as 
the  Personal  Sei*vice  Association.  It  is  surely  far  better  to 
get  these  twenty-five  societies  to  co-operate  in  making  one 
centre  for  the  organisation  of  voluntary  service  than  for  only 
one  association  to  try  independently  of  all  the  others. 

Then  Mr.  Charlesworth  criticised  the  last  paragraph  in  my 
paper.  May  I  assure  Mr.  Charlesworth  and  all  those 
present  here  this  afternoon  that  in  that  last  paragraph  I  was 
not  only  thinking  of  the  poor?  In  what  I  said  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  paper  :  that  we  have  to  make  landlords  reahse  that 
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they  must  be  better  landlords,  we  have  to  make  borough 
councillors  realise  that  they  must  carry  out  their  duties  as 
borough  councillors,  and  make  Poor-Law  Guardians,  and  so 
forth,  carry  out  their  duties,  I  was  considering  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  not  only  one  small  part  of  the  community. 

Mr.     Heath     made      certain     suggestions     as     regards 
theoretical  training — suggestions  which  one  is  very  thankful 
for,  coming  as  they  do  from  Toynbee  Hall.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I   am   a  member  of  a  committee  which  is  going  very 
thoroughly  into  the  whole  question  of  training  the  volunteer 
worker,  not  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  but  also 
from    the    theoretical    point    of    view,     and    there     is    no 
doubt    that    as    the    result    of    the    deHberations    of    that 
committee    there   will  be   recommendations    as   to  the    sort 
of  books  that  should  be  read  by  the  volunteer  worker  and 
as  to  the  lectures  which  the  volunteer  worker  should  attend 
as  well.     But  this  must  be  remembered  :  that  already  a  very 
large  number  of  societies  have  got  lists  of  books  which  the 
volunteer  worker  may  and  should  read,  and  I  think  that  one 
of  the  great  dangers  nowadays  is — is  it  not? — that  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  lists  that  have  already  been  issued,  or 
the  suggestions  which  have  already  been  made,  adding  pos- 
sibly to  them,  we  want  to  start  an  entirely  new  and  different 
course  of  lectures  and  suggestions.     I  can  assure  you  that,  at 
any  rate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  no  doubt  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Guilds 
of  Help,  we  are  going  very  thoroughly  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  training  of  the   volunteer    worker,    both    from   the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  point  of  view. 

May  I  say  one  thing  before  I  sit  down,  a  thing  which  may 
be  rather  out  of  the  way,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  it?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  young  clergy  are  taking  a  more  and  more 
active  part  in  the  social  work  of  their  parishes,  and  I  suppose 
that  there  is  no  class  of  the  community  that  needs  more  train- 
ing in  social  work,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  than  the 
clergy,  if  they  undertake  that  kind  of  work.  I  heard  only  the 
other  day  from  one  of  our  suffragan  bishops  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  a  conference  to  discuss  the  whole  question 
of  the  training  of  the  younger  clergy.  He  said  that  he  was 
not  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  conference, 
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because  he  felt  that  the  younger  clergy  ought  to  confine  them- 
selves much  more  to  their  pastoral  and  spiritual  work.  With 
that,  as  a  humble  layman  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  entirely 
and  thoroughly  agree,  but  unfortunately  (and  I  say  '  unfor- 
tunately '  advisedly)  it  is  the  case  that  a  large  number  of  the 
young  clergy  are  increasingly  occupied  in  social  work,  and 
surely  there  is  no  class  which,  if  it  undertakes  that  kind  of 
work,  needs  more  training  and  more  guidance.  What  has 
actually  happened!^  I  have  inquired  of  the  various  theological 
colleges  throughout  the  whole  of  England  as  to  what  training 
is  provided  at  the  colleges,  and  the  result  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. One  can  only  hope  that  as  another  outcome  of  this 
meeting  there  may  be  a  really  definite  attempt  made  to  give 
some  training  in  social  work  to  the  younger  clergy  before  they 
undertake  such  work  in  the  parishes  and  districts  of  our  big 
cities. 


SATURDAY. 

Bernard  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society),  in 
the  chair. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Lloyd  (Birmingham  Citizens'  Committee)  read 
the  following  paper  : — 

mutual  IRcQiatratton  of  Haefatance* 

With  the  increased  demand  for  social  work  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  the  multiplication  of  societies  and  organisations  to 
meet  this  demand,  the  necessity  for  closer  and  more  intelligent 
co-operation  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  The  call  to 
service  and  to  sacrifice  is  loud  and  persistent,  and  the  need  of 
a  generous  and  wise  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  our 
resources,  whether  in  the  form  of  personal  service  or  material 
assistance,  is  urgent  and  pressing  if  we  are  to  make  the  best 
use  of  both.  There  must  be  no  stinted  or  parsimonious  saving 
where  help  is  required  and  available,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  must  be  no  avoidable  waste  of  either  commodity  through 
heedless  overlapping  or  lack  of  reasonable  co-ordination.  The 
present  War  conditions  have  called  into  being  a  number  of 
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new  collecting  and  distributing  agencies,  and  it  is  certain  that 
after  the  War  there  will  be  many  more. 

A  subscription  list  or  a  box  is  no  sure  guarantee  of  genuine- 
ness, and  some  of  those  who  collect  might  be  described  as  a 
*  Corporation  sole,'  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  more 
corporation  than  soul  about  them.  So  too  in  the  case  of  apph- 
cants  for  assistance,  the  need  for  careful  investigation  and 
discrimination  is  obvious,  unless  the  least  helpable  recipients 
are  to  be  further  demoralised  and  the  more  helpable  cases 
neglected  through  lack  of  means. 

The  veteran  social  worker  without  any  hardening  of  heart 
will  need  all  his  moral  courage  if  he  is  not  to  be  rushed  by  the 
untried  novice  into  ways  that  lead  to  destruction  of  sound 
principles  and  wise  practice.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that 
several  agencies,  public  and  voluntary,  not  to  mention  private 
individuals,  are  visiting  or  relieving  various  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  each  is  unaware  of  the  plan  of  operations 
of  its  fellows,  the  one  perhaps  neutralising  the  salutary  and 
kindly  methods  of  the  other  by  indiscriminate  charity  or  con- 
flicting ways  of  treatment.  I  have  known  two  statutory  bodies 
even  in  the  same  city  spending  the  same  ratepayers'  money 
and  dealing  with  the  same  family,  and  the  one  refusing  to 
acquaint  the  other  of  the  help  it  was  giving  lest  that  other 
should  modify  its  own  help  accordingly. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  noticeable  defect  in  recent  social  legis- 
lation that  new  Statutory  Committees  are  formed  for  adminis- 
tering the  various  Acts  for  the  amelioration  of  social  condi- 
tions, and  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  ensuring  co- 
ordination between  the  various  Committees,  and  still  less  for 
co-operation  with  existing  voluntary  agencies  attempting 
similar  work.  Public  and  voluntary  agencies  set  up  their  own 
independent  machinery  and  send  out  their  own  band  of  visitors 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  a  machine  already  at  work  might 
accomplish  much  of  the  business,  and  that  several  visitors 
already  attending  the  families  concerned  could  very  well 
supply  all  the  information  or  give  the  advice  required.  The 
over-visiting  of  the  homes  of  some  of  the  poor  may  be  as  harm- 
ful as  the  other  extreme,  and  the  glib  and  ready  answer  given 
by  the  least  worthy  with  little  regard  for  truth  is  encouraged 
by  so  much  practice,  whilst  the  better  sort  are  unnecessarily 
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pained  or  righteously  indignant  at  the  repetition  of  the 
inquiries.  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  lack  of  inter- 
change of  knowledge  sometimes  leads  such  expert  workers  as 
Poor-Law  relieving  officers  into  unsatisfactory  methods  in 
fixing  their  scale  of  grants.  They  assume  that  there  is  some 
help  coming  into  a  house  beyond  the  amount  stated  by  the 
applicant,  and  estimating  this  by  guesswork  they  make  their 
recommendation  accordingly.  Whereas  if  they  could  feel 
reasonably  assured  that  they  knew  the  full  facts,  a  more 
adequate  allowance  might  often  be  made.  The  first  essential 
step  towards  co-ordination  and  co-operation  in  social  work, 
then,  seems  evident — it  is  the  establishment  of 

A  General  Kbgistbr. 

It  should  contain  the  name  and  object  and  system  of  every 
statutory  body  administering  assistance  of  any  kind,  whether 
under  national  or  municipal  control;  and  also  those  of  all 
voluntary  agencies,  rehgious  and  philanthropic,  willing  to  be 
registered.  In  the  latter  case  the  responsible  parties  should 
be  invited  to  file  their  audited  statement  of  accounts  and 
annual  report  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  sup- 
porters, and  in  order  to  prevent  bogus  societies  or  individuals 
exploiting  the  generous  public. 

The  register,  carefully  kept  and  periodically  scrutinised  by 
representative  expert  workers,  would  act  as  an  automatic  safe- 
guard against  collective  mendicity  and  mendacity,  whilst  in 
the  course  of  time  appearance  on  the  list  would  serve  as  a  hall- 
mark of  respectability,  if  not  always  of  efficiency.  Trained 
workers  at  the  central  registry  should  be  so  well  versed  in  the 
various  forms  of  assistance  given,  the  conditions  and  methods 
of  procedure,  that  anyone  desirous  of  giving  help  in  personal 
service  or  in  kind,  or  anyone  wishing  to  apply  for  such  assist- 
ance, could  be  linked  on  to  the  right  society  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  To  attempt  intercommunication  and  co-operation 
between  the  numerous  social  agencies  in  any  considerable 
town  without  such  a  registry  seems  like  setting  up  a  telephone 
system  without  an  Exchange. 

Such  a  registry  as  I  have  in  mind  would  prepare  the  way 
for  an  urgently  needed  new  organisation,  which  might  be 
called  '  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Superfluous  Socie- 
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ties.'  In  other  cases  it  would  lead  to  closer  co-operation 
between  kindred  societies  which  would  be  impossible  without 
this  interchange  of  knowledge.  The  next  use  of  the  *  General 
Register  '  obviously  is 

Mutual  Registration  of  Assistance. 

All  agencies  appearing  on  the  register  should  be  invited 
to  send  periodically  a  list  of  cases  helped  or  refused  by  them, 
with  as  much  detail  as  they  were  willing  to  supply.  Of  course, 
exceptions  would  be  made  at  their  discretion.  These  cases 
w^ould  be  indexed,  and  where  necessary  record  papers  would 
be  filed ;  the  list  would  be  compared  with  the  names  already 
received,  and  in  cases  of  overlapping  within  a  recent  date  noti- 
fication of  the  fact  would  be  sent  to  the  agencies  concerned, 
with  any  information  available. 

It  is  supremely  important  that  the  information  given  should 
be  absolutely  confidential  and  only  given  to  a  responsible 
individual  or  agency  actually  dealing  with  the  case  reported. 
The  object  of  these  notifications  of  overlapping  or  apparent 
overlapping  is  not  merely  or  even  chiefly  to  prevent  imposture, 
though  it  would  be  false  charity  to  ignore  the  need  of  dealing 
with  this  evil.  But  a  far  pleasanter  purpose  is  served  by 
enabling  two  or  more  agencies  to  supplement  more  effectually 
the  efforts  of  one  another,  efforts  which  by  themselves  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

Those  who  receive  overlapping  notices  should  be  asked  to 
communicate  with  one  another  or  with  the  registry,  and  parti- 
cularly requested  not  to  drop  a  case  so  reported  without  con- 
sultation with  the  other  agencies. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  generally  agreed  rule  in  mutual  regis- 
tration that  there  is  no  idea  of  central  interference  with  or 
correction  of  those  who  report  their  cases.  The  registry 
simply  supplies  co-operating  agencies  with  the  facts  and  leaves 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
procedure  or  the  need  of  change.  It  is  most  desirable  to 
encourage  all  charitable  agencies  and  individuals  before  taking 
up  a  case  to  apply  to  the  registry  for  any  information  which 
may  be  available.  The  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  money 
thus  effected  would  be  immense,  and  still  more  important  is 
the  avoidance  of  a  harmful,  idle,   and  self -pleasing  sort  of 
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benevolence  which  demorahses  those  who  give  and  those  who 
take. 

In  my  own  city — Birmingham — we  have  more  than  three 
hundred  agencies  which  report  to  our  registry  monthly,  or  in 
a  few  cases  weekly,  but  it  requires  indomitable  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  his  staff  to  make 
this  practice  general.  We  have  known  a  society  of  national 
repute  to  make  a  substantial  grant  of  money  on  the  first  appli- 
cation without  inquiring  at  the  registry,  though  it  was  working 
in  the  same  room  and  the  case  was  already  on  the  list.  We 
have  known  local  committees  administering  public  funds  fail 
to  register  some  of  their  cases  at  the  central  registry,  with  the 
result  that  families  moving  from  one  district  to  another  have 
had  their  circumstances  investigated  de  novo  two  or  three 
times  within  a  few  months  and  a  fresh  record  paper  made 
out  in  each  place,  with  the  inevitable  confusion,  waste  of  the 
workers'  energy,  and  the  probable  annoyance  of  the  appUcants 
or  their  references.  Again,  we  have  had  a  case  of  a  champion 
beggar  reported  to  us  within  a  comparatively  recent  date  no 
less  than  forty -four  times  by  as  many  agencies,  which  at  a 
lenient  estimate  is  at  least  forty  times  too  many. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  advertise  and  persuade  individual 
benefactors  to  inquire  at  the  registry.  In  one  notorious 
instance  a  man  with  a  bad  leg  and  a  variety  of  aliases  has 
drawn  every  suburb  of  our  city  in  turn  and  obtained  a  dis- 
creditable list  of  subscriptions  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  Man- 
chester fifty  times  at  least,  to  which  city  he  always  assures 
his  dupes  he  must  proceed  the  same  day  by  a  particular  train 
for  an  unfailing  cure.  These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  I  could  name  more,  but  they  may  suffice 
to  show  that  all  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  body  responsible  for  the 
central  register,  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  Voluntary 
Association.  If  the  confidence  of  all  sorts  of  agencies  is  to  be 
secured,  there  must  be  no  suspicion  of  State,  municipal,  Poor 
Law,  or  ecclesiastical  bias  or  control,  and  yet  all  these 
elements  should  be  represented  unobtrusively  on  the  manage- 
ment, in  order  to  work  in  accord  with  the  great  variety  of 
interests  concerned. 

Speaking  from  seven  years'  experience  of  the  system  in 
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Birmingham  one  is  able  to  meet  certain  objections  sometimes 
raised  against  mutual  registration.  Out  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  cases  reported  to  us  and  thousands  of  notifications  issued 
and  information  given,  we  have  never  received  any  complaint 
of  breach  of  confidence,  nor  have  we  ever  been  accused  of  inter- 
fering or  meddling  with  other  people's  ways  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  best  proof  I  can  give  that  the  system  has  been 
found  useful  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  co-operating 
agencies  in  our  city  has  grown  in  seven  years  from  seventy  or 
eighty  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty,  whilst  indirect 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  also  has  been  given  by  those 
who  have  observed  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  many  agencies  which  have  co-operated. 
But  even  if  our  method  or  other  people's  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the  system  be  faulty  and  far  short  of  the  ideal,  I  would 
still  maintain  most  strenuously  that  mutual  registration  in 
some  form  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  essential  to 
intelligent  and  efficient  social  work. 

It  might  be  possible  in  connection  with  the  central  registry 
to  have  an  Advisory  Board  capable  and  willing  to  hold  con- 
ferences of  various  agencies  and  to  promote  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  by  more  active  and  direct  measures  than  those  I 
have  named.  For  this  purpose  it  would  obviously  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  complete  confidence  of  those  concerned  by 
obtaining  the  services  of  people  of  outstanding  and  generally 
recognised  ability  and  experience  in  all  departments  of  social 
work. 

The  scheme  which  I  have  sketched  is  much  more  modest  in 
its  practice,  although  it  might  very  well  prepare  the  way  for 
some  such  development  if  it  were  thought  to  be  desirable  and 
feasible. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  mechanical  details  of  the  work- 
ing or  of  the  composition  of  the  Registration  Committee  with 
which  I  am  associated,  but  if  these  should  appear  to  be  of  any 
service  to  others,  full  information  will  gladly  be  given  by 
myself  or  our  Honorary  Organiser,  and  I  hope  that  represen- 
tatives from  many  other  centres  will  give  the  Conference  the 
benefit  of  their  own  experience.  I  am  painfully  conscious 
that  the  very  title  of  my  paper,  *  Mutual  Registration  of 
Assistance,'  is  as  dry  as  dust,  and  now  at  its  conclusion  my 
chief  fear  is  that  my  method  of  handling  the  subject  may  have 
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made  it  appear  as  dull  as  ditch  water  and  just  as  uninviting ; 
but  I  will  ask  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  system  not  to 
judge  of  its  merits  by  the  feebleness  of  my  advocacy,  but  to 
prove  it  by  putting  it  into  practice  and  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  C.  W.  Armstead  (Metropolitan  Mutual  Registration 
of  Assistance) :  I  have  been  asked  to  give  this  morning  some 
account  of  how  registration  was  started  in  London,  and  some 
account  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  developed  and  is 
still  developing. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  paper  is  a  most  interesting  one  for  all  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  mutual  work  of  registration,  and 
many  of  the  points  that  he  has  brought  out  are  familiar 
to  us  as  difficulties  in  our  own  case.  I  should  like  to  begin 
by  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  he  has 
very  clearly  shown  the  importance  of  registration  in  all  social 
work. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  his  paper  which  I  should 
like  to  emphasise  a  little.  One  of  these,  which  I  will  mention 
at  once,  is  the  ignoring  of  existing  social  work  by  new  bodies, 
whether  public  or  voluntary,  an  unfortunate  habit  which  can 
only,  I  think,  be  broken  by  incessant  and  wider  promulgation 
of  sound  ideas  and  by  utilising  as  an  object-lesson  every 
instance  of  disastrous  results  which  comes  under  our  notice. 
This  neglect  by  new  agencies  of  work  already  being  done,  is 
well  known  to  all  trained  social  workers  as  a  constant 
hindrance  to  progress.  As  you  all  know,  mutual  registration 
of  relief  was  felt  by  the  originators  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  to  be  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  building 
up  of  good  social  work,  but  for  many  years — ^though  always  ten- 
tatively feeling  their  way  towards  it — it  was  found*  impossible 
to  start  it.  Public  opinion  was  not  sufficiently  enhghtened, 
and  to  have  forced  it  on  a  public  who  were  not  only  content 
with,  but  gloried  in,  the  flinging  away  of  doles  without  any 
thought  of  the  real  effect  of  such  doles  on  the  recipients,  and 
who  prided  themselves  on  not  knowing  what  their  right  hand 
— to  say  nothing  of  their  left — was  doing,  would  have  been  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  was  felt  better  to  bide  the  time  with 
patience,  and  meanwhile  to  go  on  steadily  with  the  task  of 
gradually  educating  that  pubHc  opinion. 
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By  1893  some  attempts  at  starting  registration  were 
being  made  by  Hackney,  St.  Luke's,  Clerkenwell,  Southwark, 
and  (outside  London)  by  Manchester.  These  efforts  were 
confined  to  the  prevention  of  overlapping  in  cases  where  reHef 
was  given ;  and,  so  far  as  the  London  districts  were  concerned, 
died  out  after  a  while ;  principally  through  want  of  time  on 
the  part  of  the  organisers  to  consolidate  and  develop  them. 

An  excellent  attempt  at  registration  by  the  Fulham 
Guardians  shows  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  statement  that,  if 
the  confidence  of  all  sorts  of  agencies  is  to  be  secured,  no 
State,  Poor  Law,  or  denominational  authority  must  be  in 
control.  Only  ten  agencies  agreed  to  send  in  lists,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  third  year  only  five  were  actually  doing  so. 
Then  the  Guardians  transferred  their  index  and  records  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Within  a  year  the  number 
of  agencies  registering  had  risen  to  seventy-one. 

In  the  meantime  the  scheme  had  been  given  a  very 
definite  start  by  the  Hon.  Gertrude  Lubbock,  who  some  twelve 
years  or  more  ago  took  charge  of  it,  first  in  Southwark  and 
afterwards  in  Chelsea ;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
under  her  guidance  registration  began  to  be  understood  as 
something  very  much  bigger  than  a  scheme  for  merely  detect- 
ing overlapping. 

Following  in  her  footsteps  first  one  then  another  of  the 
C.O.S.  districts  in  London  opened  registration  offices,  with 
varying  success.  In  some  districts  social  workers  took  kindly 
to  the  idea  from  the  first,  in  others  it  was  much  more  uphill 
work,  the  extent  of  the  difference  being  greatly  decided  by 
the  previous  success  or  non-success  of  the  C.O.S.  in  working 
up  the  district.  But  London  boroughs  differ  enormously 
one  from  the  other,  and  are,  in  some  ways,  like  different 
towns  federated  together.  In  some  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  highly  educated,  accustomed  to  assimilate  new  idears 
— in  others  the  greater  part  is  ignorant  and  distrustful  of 
them. 

Fortunately,  even  in  these  last,  there  is  generally  a  leaven 
of  the  broader  and  keener-minded,  of  those  who  see,  and 
these  have  formed  the  nucleus  round  which  a  larger  member- 
ship has  grown. 

The  borough  in  which  I  have  now  been  the  Kegistrar  for 
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some  years  is  one  of  those  which  contains  a  very  poor  dis- 
trict of  the  kind  known  as  a  'black  spot,'  and,  Hke  most 
spots  of  that  kind,  it  was  the  dumping-ground  of  numerous 
well-meaning  but  mistaken  philanthropists,  who  started 
charitable  missions  of  all  sorts,  and  there  was — in  former 
times — much  indiscriminate  giving  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  other  social  workers,  all  working  independently  of  each 
other,  and,  too  often,  in  rivalry.  The  rest  of  the  district  is 
occupied  by  business  places,  great  railway  termini,  and 
squares  which  were  formerly  residential,  but  now  very  largely 
consist  of  boarding-houses.  Such  a  district  is  a  very  typical 
one,  and  the  progress  made  in  it  will  act  as  an  example  of 
what  is  being  done  in  many  others,  though,  of  course,  there 
are  differences  in  details. 

After  our  nucleus  of  enlightened  workers  had  been  formed, 
it  was  at  first  difficult  to  get  others  to  join  them;  there  was 
much  unnecessary  prejudice  to  be  overcome;  it  took  time 
before  they  would  believe  that  it  was  not  some  clever  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  obtain 
information  and  power  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
to  others. 

That  idea  gradually  died  out  as  it  became  clear  to  them 
that  our  C.O.S.  case-work  department  really  did  get  no 
more  information  from  our  office  than  any  other  member — 
no  more,  but  certainly  rather  less,  for  the  other  members  by 
joining  obtained  the  immense  advantage  of  reports  from  our 
case-papers  if  desired. 

As  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  their  confidence  in  us  deepened  when 
they  found  that  in  no  single  instance  had  registration  of  a 
family  led  to  interference  or  visiting.  Gradually  our  num- 
bers increased,  and  then  we  became  aware  that  many  of  the 
representatives  were  absolute  strangers  to  one  another,  to 
an  extent  which  must  be  quite  unknown  in  the  provinces. 
They  knew  some  few  workers  in  their  own  line  or  class ;  but 
Church  workers  were  strangers  to  Nonconformists,  and  both 
were  out  of  touch  with  hospital  visitors  and  Care  Committee 
workers  other  'than  those  attached  to  their  own  schools,  and 
I  have  even  known  some  of  these  working  quite,  separately. 

As  co-operation  in  social  work  was  the  real  object  of  our 
scheme,  we  set  out  to  overcome  this  by  holding  meetings  of 
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our  local  members,  at  which  details  of  our  work  were  dis- 
cussed and  an  opportunity  offered  for  introductions  and 
informal  talks  between  workers  interested  in  the  same 
families. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  these  meetings  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  led  to  real  friendliness  among  those  members  who 
attended,  even  where,  at  first,  a  distinct  feeling  of  rivalry 
had  been  evident !  We  know  that  they  now  constantly  con- 
sult each  other  about  the  people  they  are  interested  in — 
even  without  our  suggestion.  Later,  and  generally  at  their 
own  request,  we  held  consultations  among  members  who  were 
all  dealing  with  one  family,  at  which  the  necessity  for  material 
help  or  the  inadvisability  of  it  was  discussed,  and  some  sort 
of  general  plan  was  drawn  up.  In  several  cases  the  visiting 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  member  who  seemed  best  fitted 
for  it — either  on  account  of  longest  knowledge,  or  because 
that  member  was  working  for  the  Church  or  Chapel  to  which 
the  family  belonged,  and  therefore  was  likely  to  have  the 
most  serious  and  lasting  influence.  It  was  decided  to  report 
at  intervals  to  the  other  members,  who  in  some  cases  agreed 
to  co-operate  should  material  relief  be  found  necessary — 
thus  making  possible  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  family. 

These  results  encouraged  us  to  push  on  a  matter  we  have 
much  at  heart — the  concentrating  of  work  in  the  homes  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  person  whom  I  may  describe  as  the 
natural  visitor  of  the  family,  who  is  generally  (though  not 
always)  the  religious  worker  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the 
family  visited  belongs. 

Our  ideal  was,  and  is,  that  all  necessary  inquiries  and 
supervision  should  be  undertaken  by  that  visitor,  who  would 
gradually  grow  into  a  real  friend.  Expert  visiting  would, 
of  course,  be  occasionally  needed,  as  in  cases  of  physical  or 
mental  deficiency,  but  with  those  few  exceptions  everything 
could  be  done  by  the  friend. 

We  were  successful  in  persuading  some  of  the  Churches, 
Chapels,  and  Missions  to  send  us  in  lists  of  the  families  whom 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  more  or'  less  regularly, 
and  by  means  of  these  were  enabled  to  advise  others  who 
needed  information  about  those  families,  where  to  apply  with- 
out having  themselves  to  go  and  ask  intimate  questions  of  a 
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woman  whom  they  might  never  need  to  come  across  again. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  often,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
said,  already  well  known  to  the  friend  of  the  family,  and  if 
not,  can  easily  be  found  out  during  one  of  her  regular  visits, 
without  causing  the  resentment  w^hich  might  possibly  be 
aroused  by  a  stranger.  In  our  district  cases  of  phthisis  are 
kept  under  supervision  by  such  friends,  who  work  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Visitor  and  report  to  her  at 
stated  intervals.  Again,  the  visitors  for  the  Children's 
Country  Hohday  Fund  obtain  their  information  through  the 
friend  of  the  family  whenever  it  is  possible  for  us  to  tell 
them  of  one.  Some  Care  Committees  also  use  us  freely  when 
a  regular  visitor  is  required,  and  I  hope  that  before  long  many 
other  agencies  will  do  the  same. 

By  this  means  not  only  is  the  time  of  social  workers  saved 
and  the  visiting  left  in  their  hands  made  more  interesting  and 
effective,  but  also  mothers  of  families  are  saved  from  incessant 
interruption  and  from  demoralisation  by  a  succession  of  visitors 
all  asking  the  same  questions,  and  many  of  them  suggesting 
help  whether  necessary  or  not. 

The  number  of  those  members  who  send  us  in  these 
Friendly  Visiting  Lists  is  perceptibly  increasing,  and  also 
the  understanding  that  assistance  to  be  real  need  not  always 
be  material. 

We  hope  that  by  bringing  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
different  members  of  a  family  into  close  communication  with 
a  visitor  who  knows  it  intimately  as  a  whole,  their  efforts  may 
be  combined,  and  may  have  much  more  permanent  and  far- 
reaching  results  than  is  often  now  the  case.  These  cannot 
come  quickly,  for  at  present  it  is  not  every  visitor  who  knows 
a  family  well,  who  has  had  the  necessary  training  to  fit  him 
or  her  for  a  position  of  such  trust,  but  training  is  more  and 
more  being  recognised  as  a  necessity  in  social  work,  and  mean- 
while the  example  of  those  who  are  already  fit  will,  as  usual, 
be  a  good  educator. 

These  are  all  matters  which  concewi  the  individual  or  the 
family.  In  our  district  the  questions  which  affect  the  general 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  endeavours  to  stamp 
out  phthisis,  the  cultivation  of  open  spaces,  the  stopping  of 
gambling,  the   supervision  of   entertainments,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
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dealt  with  by  a  Public  Welfare  Association,  to  which  most  of 
our  members  also  belong ;  in  some  other  districts  I  understand 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  is  undertaken  by  a  council  of 
members  of  the  Mutual  Registration  of  Assistance.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  which  is  the  better  way.  In  our  district  we  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  mix  up  the 
broader  questions  of  the  well-being  of  a  borough  with  questions 
of  small  details  which,  of  course,  include  the  giving  of  relief. 

The  way  in  which  our  offices  were  invaded  during  the  first 
few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  workers  anxious  to  be 
advised  as  to  what  course  to  take,  so  that  waste  of  money  and 
effort  might  be  avoided,  helped  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the 
opinion  of  our  usefulness.  We  pursued  the  course  we  had 
taken  during  the  great  coal  strike  some  few  years  before,  and 
asked  them  to  send  us  in  lists  at  once  of  the  families  with 
regard  to  whom  they  were  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  administering  any  allowances  from  relief  funds  should  they 
be  necessary.  Owing  to  their  prompt  response  we  were  able 
to  supply  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  (who 
had  invited  one  of  our  Hon.  Secretaries  to  help  them  start  the 
work)  with  visitors.  Each  day  they  sent  us  in  a  full  list  of 
their  applicants,  we  sending  them  back  by  return  the  names  of 
friendly  visitors,  so  that  from  the  very  first  days  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  was  in  the  hands  of  people  who  already 
knew  the  famihes  well  and  who  took  the  allowances  to  their 
homes. 

Further  satisfaction  may  be  gleaned  from  the  almost 
universal  decision  of  the  Mayors  of  London  to  use  our  registers 
for  the  National  Rehef  Fund  instead  of  starting  others  of  their 
own.  A  few  asked  our  Registrars  to  move  their  indices  to  the 
Town  Halls,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  this  was 
fortunately  not  required,  and  the  enormous  advantage  of 
remaining  within  instant  reach  of  the  case-work  department  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  in  the  place  which  had 
also  become  the  centre  for  inquiry  for  workers,  was  preserved. 

As  we  know,  not  quite  all  districts  have  been  fortunate  with 
their  Ward  Committees,  but  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  it 
stated  in  the  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  National  Relief  Fund 
Centres  that  it  has  been  best  done  where  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  reports  sent  by  the  Registrars  and  Secretaries  of 
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the  C.O.S.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  hy  helping  them  to 
discriminate  between  cases  of  distress  caused  by  the  War  and 
those  which  were  *  chronic,'  we  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  the  Fund. 

The  increase  of  work  since  last  August  has  been  very  great, 
owing,  not  to  distress,  but  to  the  much  greater  use  that  has 
been  made  of  us,  which  we  hope  will  continue.  Records  are 
only  available  to  the  end  of  last  year,  but  those  show  that  in 
London  alone  we  had  dealt  with  notifications  of  over  half  a 
million  names,  and  had  sent  out  over  125,000  reports  during 
1914,  a  large  proportion  of  these  being  dealt  with  during  the 
last  five  months.  The  increase  of  registering  agencies  was 
621  out  of  a  total  of  2223. 

I  will  end  by  emphasising  what  I  feel  to  be  two  essential 
points  in  the  working  of  registration.  First,  to  work  in  closest 
touch  with  the  C.O.S.  case-work  department,  or  that  of  some 
similar  society,  so  that  you  have  the  great  advantage  of  their 
experience  and  of  the  information  in  their  case-papers. 

Secondly,  to  keep  ih  constant  personal  touch  with  the 
registering  agencies,  so  that  you  may  not  sink  into  a  mere 
indexing  machine,  but  may  preserve  and  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  human  element  in  the  work,  which  alone  can  make  it 
lastingly  successful. 

Mr.  Arthur  Collins  (Hon.  Secretary,  Birmingham 
Citizens'  Committee) :  I  should  like  first  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Harlow,  have 
taken  up  this  work  for  so  many  years.  In  my  adopted  City  of 
Birmingham  we  feel  that  in  Mr.  Lloyd  we  have  a  gentleman 
who  is  not  only  competent,  but  who  is  in  every  respect  qualified 
by  his  daily  experience  to  undertake  successfully  this  work  of 
mutual  registration,  and  I  am  able  to  assure  you  from  this 
experience,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Birmingham  Committee, 
that  we  have  very  much  appreciated  the  efforts  of  the  Mutual 
Registration  Society,  which  we  found  in  existence  when  we 
took  up  our  duties. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  services  of  a  Mutual  Registration  Department 
should  be  utilised  during  war-time,  because  that  is  a  matter 
which  has  affected  me  personally.     We  find  that  consider- 
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able  objection  is  taken  by  some  people  to  passing  soldiers' 
cases  through  a  Mutual  Kegistration  Department;  it  is  said 
that  one  has  no  business  to  inquire  into  the  previous  history 
of  a  soldier,  and  we  are  reminded — and  I  believe  with  truth — 
that  when  the  soldier  is  attested,  no  questions  are  asked  as 
to  whether,  for  example,  he  or  his  family  have  ever  been  in 
trouble.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  men  who  are 
most  troublesome  in  peace-time  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
war-time,  and  so  it  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  any 
card  of  inquiry  through  the  Mutual  Registration  Department 
in  respect  of  a  soldier.  It  is  said  that  the  result  of  doing 
so  in  some  cases  is  to  attach  to  him  and  his  family  a  stigma 
which  ought  never  to  be  attached  to  them  under  such  circum- 
stances. Now,  we  have  had  one  or  two  cases  in  Birmingham 
where  possibly  it  could  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  best 
for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  not  to 
have  let  our  worthy  selves  know  what  families  have  been 
assisted;  and  certain  curious  domestic  details  have  appeared 
on  the  cards  which  were  more  fitting  for  Ladies'  Committees 
than  for  a  mixed  committee  such  as  we  have  in  Birmingham. 
That  is  an  objection  in  detail  that  can  very  largely  be  over- 
come by — shall  I  say? — having  a  discriminating  officer  at  thf; 
head  of  the  department.  We  found  that  when  we  called  the 
attention  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  these  objectionable 
details,  steps  were  at  once  taken  which  have  prevented  any 
complaint  being  made  since  on  that  score.  We  have  had 
between  70,000  and  80,000  enHstments  in  Birmingham  so 
far,  and  every  one  of  the  enlistment  cards  has  been  passed 
through  the  Mutual  Registration  Department,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  advantage  has  been  very  great,  especi- 
ally in  those  cases. 

Then  we  have  found  in  Birmingham  what  I  think  is  true 
everywhere :  that  there  is  a  disinclination  to  subscribe  either 
money  or  personal  service  towards  registration.  As  Mr. 
Lloyd  says,  it  is  such  an  awfully  dull  thing.  It  is  ever  so 
much  more  interesting  for  an  enterprising  lady  to  be  dispens- 
ing relief  to  a  most  deserving  family  and  taking  personal 
interest  in  the  family  history.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
convey  to  English  men  and  women  the  notion  that  they  may 
still  do  useful  work  without  being  members  of  a  committee. 
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Having  heard  the  various  uses  of  mutual  registration,  I  think 
that  one  of  our  main  objects  should  be  to  endeavour  to  impress 
on  the  workers  with  whom  we  come  into  contact  that  one  of 
the  most  useful  functions  which  they  may  oftentimes  per- 
form is  performed  not  by  the  giving  of  their  personal  services 
in  the  dispensation  of  relief,  but  by  assisting  to  keep  those 
records  which  are  indispensable  to  efficiency.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  the  personality  of  the  registering  officers,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  voluntary  officers  are  the  best.  That  is 
our  experience.  Again,  I  say  that  we  are  very  well  satisfied 
indeed  in  Birmingham  with  the  advantages  and  the  benefits 
which  we  have  derived  during  war-time  from  the  Mutual 
Registration  of  Assistance  system  which  was  started  before 
the  War. 

Mr.  RoLLiN  Hargreaves  (Huddersfield  Guild  of  Help) : 
I  do  not  think  that  any  more  important  subject  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Conference  than  the  subject 
on  which  we  are  engaged  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  could  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  seems  to 
exist  almost  everywhere  of  obtaining  the  confidence  of 
charitable  institutions,  so  that  they  would  register  their 
work  in  the  way  that  we  are  speaking  of  this  morning,  many 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  confront  social  workers  would 
thereby  be  solved.  Nearly  all  social  workers  are  agreed  on 
the  value  of  mutual  registration,  but  our  great  difficulty  is 
that  we  cannot  get  mutual  confidence.  Well,  if  we  could 
have  from  Mr.  Lloyd  this  morning  the  secret  by  which  they 
have  achieved  in  Birmingham  the  great  success  that  he  has, 
been  speaking  of  to  us,  many  of  us  would  go  home  to  our  own 
little  circles  pleased  that  we  had  gained  something  of  real 
advantage  to  ourselves  which  would  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
future  in  solving  this  great  difficulty.  The  Guild  of  Help  in 
Huddersfield  made  one  of  the  planks  of  its  appeal  to  the 
public  the  fact  that  it  intended  to  establish  a  Register  of 
Charities  in  the  town  of  Huddersfield.  A  great  puzzle  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  grappling  with  the  problem  has 
been  this — that  the  very  gentlemen  who,  we  thought,  would 
be  most  hkely  to  help  us  in  this  matter  have  been  the  people 
who  do  not  care  to,  or  who  are  afraid  to  take  the  step  which 
we  thought  they  would  take.     It  is  with  very  great  diffidence 
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that  I  tell  you  that  the  gentlemen  that  I  am  speaking  of  are 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  our  town.  They  have  invariably 
met  the  Guild  of  Help  with  the  assertion  that  the  work  which 
they  do  is  of  a  confidential  nature,  that  they  are  dealing  with 
the  poorer  members  of  their  congregations,  and  do  not  wish 
to  disclose  to  this  Society,  to  that  Society,  or  the  other, 
the  fact  that  certain  people  have  been  receiving  help  in  this 
direction.  Now  and  again  we  find  out  little  facts.  One  case 
occurs  to  me ;  I  may  have  mentioned  it  before  elsewhere, 
but  I  will  mention  it  now  as  an  illustration.  A  family  was 
blessed  with  numerous  children,  who  were  widely  distributed 
over  the  various  churches  and  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  tale  was  told  so  adroitly  that  one  Christmas  we  had 
seventeen  blankets  going  into  the  same  house.  Now,  it  does 
seem  to  me,  and  it  does  seem  to  others  in  Huddersfield,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  will  come  into  touch  with  a  centre  of  mutual 
registration,  of  giving  some  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
information.  I  would  like  to  know  how  in  Birmingham  the 
difficulty  that  I  am  speaking  of  as  existing  in  Huddersfield  is 
overcome.  It  may  be  that  in  Huddersfield,  speaking 
generally,  the  existing  body  is  not  the  best  body  to  carry  on 
the  work,  but  if  it  is  not,  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  set 
about  the  formation  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  would 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  so  that  we  might  have 
information  given  to  us.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  from  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  I  am  particularly  sorry  to  have  to  confess  to  this  Confer- 
ence the  failure  in  Huddersfield  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
charitable  institutions  and  to  obtain  the  information  to  enable 
us  to  have  something  like  a  sensible  register.  The  failure  to 
obtain  that  information  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointments to  me  in  my  life  and  work. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Grundy  (Manchester  League  of  Help) :  I  am 
going  to  assume  that  we  are  all  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Lloyd's  paper,  and  I  am  going  to  assume  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  engaged  in  mutual  registration  have  reached 
the  necessary  standard  of  efficiency.  What  I  am  going  to 
deal  with  is  the  effect  which  P.K.D.  (1),  which  was  referred  to 
j^'esterday,  has  had  on  the  question  of  registration.       Tb^ 
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Local  Representative  Committees  have  had  thrown  open  to 
them  the  duty  and  obligation  of  estabHshing  a  register  of 
the  assistance  and  relief  given  by  the  National  Relief  Fund 
and  of  any  other  assistance  which  they  can  obtain  informa- 
tion about.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  made  use 
of  the  existing  systems  of  mutual  registration.  You  will 
remember  that  a  gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday  pointed  out 
to  us  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  rural  districts  where  the 
ground  was  not  covered.  The  important  thing  we  have  to  aim 
at  during  the  next  few  years  is  the  covering  of  the  whole 
ground  of  the  country,  making  mutual  registration  a  national 
matter  as  well  as  a  local  one.  We  have  got  the  foundation- 
stone  laid,  and  what  sort  of  building  is  going  to  be  erected 
depends  very  largely  upon  those  of  us  who  have  had  experi- 
ence of  mutual  registration  in  the  past.  There  have  been 
many  criticisms  of  Government  departments,  and  there  is 
one  side-light  which  is  quite  interesting.  In  the  early  days 
of  our  work  with  regard  to  soldiers'  and  sailors'  dependants 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  important  piece  of 
information  to  us  as  a  relief  committee  was  information  with 
regard  to  when  separation  allowance  was  paid  and  the  amount 
of  the  separation  allowance.  Our  Local  Representative  Com- 
mittee asked  the  War  Office  if  that  information  could  be 
furnished,  and  we  were  told  that  unfortunately  it  could  not. 
Imagine  our  surprise  when,  about  six  weeks  later,  we  dis- 
covered in  a  roundabout  way  that  the  Chief  Constable  of  tlie 
City  was  receiving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  people 
concerned,  and  the  amount  of  the  separation  allowance,  for 
the  purposes  of  seeing  whether  the  women  were  spending  the 
separation  allowance  properly  or  not.  If  the  cards  had  been 
sent,  not  to  the  Chief  Constable,  but  to  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Relief  Fund,  they  would  have  been  of  con- 
siderably more  use  than  they  were  under  the  circumstances, 
and  they  would  not  have  aroused  the  amount  of  feeling  which, 
at  any  rate  locally,  found  the  strongest  expression  at  the  next 
meeting  of  our  Local  Representative  Committee.  Well,  it 
now  comes  to  this  :  Each  of  us  in  our  own  districts  finds  that 
there  are  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  Government  depart- 
ments or  public  authorities  which  are  not  keenly  interested 
in  mutual  registration,  and,  in  spite  of  local  pressure  which 
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we  can  bring  to  bear,  we  cannot  achieve  the  results  that  we 
would  like  to  achieve.  If  we  could  turn  to  the  Government 
Department  which  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  this 
part  of  the  work  and  ask  them  to  step  in  and  help  us,  I 
think  that  we  should  achieve  some  result.  One  thing  which 
has  surprised  me  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  the 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Government  Departments 
towards  voluntary  workers.  Instead  of  our  having  to  look 
up  to  them  with  the  awe  which  we  have  always  felt  until  the 
last  few  months,  we  can  rather  regard  ourselves  as  friends 
and  advisers  whom  they  will  be  very  glad  to  follow  if  we 
show  them  the  right  way. 

Mr.  H.  L.  WooLLCOMBE  (General  Organising  Secretary, 
London  C.O.S.) :  I  think  that  there  are  two  or  three 
very  important  points  that  we  who  are  interested  in 
mutual  registration  are  not  very  clear  about.  The  first 
point — and  it  has  already  been  referred  to  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
paper — is  this  :  Do  not  let  us  emphasise  the  fact  that  mutual 
registration  merely  exists  for  the  prevention  of  overlapping, 
or  the  sooner  we  close  the  mutual  registration  the  better.  All 
of  us  members  of  Guilds  of  Help  and  members  of  the  C.O.S. 
are,  I  think,  at  any  rate  united  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  the  better  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination of  charity.  Now,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
within  the  last  few  years  co-operation  over  individual  cases 
of  distress  has  increased  enormously,  but  the  great  difficulty 
has  been  that  whereas  we  have  got  co-operation  over  indi- 
vidual cases,  we  have  not  got  it  amongst  charitable  agencies 
over  cases  which  the  C.O.S.  knows  nothing  of,  and  no  doubt 
the  Guild  of  Help  has  had  exactly  the  same  experience.  Now, 
I  think  that  mutual  registration  offers  a  plan  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  not  only  with  regard  to  cases  dealt  with 
by  the  C.O.S.,  but  also  with  regard  to  cases  dealt  with  by 
the  various  charitable  bodies.  I  think  that  mutual  registra- 
tion is  the  foundation  and  basis  of  better  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination in  the  future.  We  in  London,  I  think,  have  pro- 
gressed very  largely  in  this  matter  of  mutual  registration,  and 
we  are  getting  the  approbation  and  the  support  of  nearly  all 
the  Poor-Law  Guardians.      When  the  National  Relief  Fund 
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was  first  started,  there  was  a  circular  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  urging  the  various  Mayors  to  start  their 
own  index  of  charities,  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping,  but  that 
index,  as  far  as  possible,  was  confined  merely  to  reports 
from  Children's  Care  Committees  and  Poor-Law  Guardians 
and  one  other  body  the  name  of  which  I  forget.  The  Mayors 
very  soon  recognised  that  the  mutual  registration  of  assist- 
ance work  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  in  direct 
connection  with  it,  was  the  very  best  way  of  finding  out 
what  other  societies  were  doing  in  the  same  direction.  Now 
that,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  great  testimony  to  the  work  of 
mutual  registration  of  assistance.  In  the  Eeport  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  1914  it  is  recommended  that 
the  mutual  registration  of  assistance  which  exists  under  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  should  be  made  use  of.  There- 
fore I  feel  that  we  are  more  and  more,  year  after  year,  getting 
people  to  reahse  thatthisisvery  real  and  very  important  work. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  encourage  those  societies  which  are 
overlapping  and  dealing  with  the  same  family  to  meet  together 
to  discuss  the  best  means  of  helping  the  family.  Although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  charitable 
agencies  communicate  with  each  other,  I  feel  that  at  each 
registration  office  it  should  be  a  recognised  thing  that  directly 
we  find  that  two  or  more  agencies  are  overlapping  in  dealing 
with  a  family,  the  registrar  should  call  representatives  of  those 
agencies  together  to  discuss  the  question.  In  London  there 
have  been  certain  developments;  in  one  district  there  has 
been  formed  what  is  called  the  Council  of  Voluntary  Eegis- 
tration,  and  that  Council  has  now  been  recognised  in  the 
particular  district.  Wherever  the  clergy  find  there  is  over- 
lapping between  Nonconformists  and  themselves,  they  auto- 
matically go  and  ask  the  registrar  to  call  together  representa- 
tives of  the  various  bodies,  so  that  they  may  form  some  plan 
of  co-operation  and  co-ordination.  Though  the  gentleman 
from  Huddersfield  regrets  that  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence 
apparently  existing  in  Huddersfield,  I  think  that  as  the  years 
go  on  we  shall  gain  more  and  more  confidence  in 
the  work  of  mutual  registration,  and,  what  is  more, 
more  and  more  confidence  in  each  other.  I  should 
like,    personally,    to    see    a    very    large    development    of 
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mutual  registration.  I  should  like  to  see  a  Central  Mutual 
Registration  Council  on  which  all  the  various  voluntary 
agencies  were  represented,  not  only  to  encourage  the  work  of 
mutual  registration,  but  also  to  bring  about  what  they  are 
all  so  anxious  to  see  brought  about — better  co-operation  and 
co-ordination. 

Miss  Anstruthbr  (Provincial  Sub-Committee,  London 
C.O.S.) :  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  Miss  Armstead 
to  give  a  little  elucidation  at  the  end.  I  did  not  quite  follow, 
when  she  gave  us  that  very  interesting  sketch  of  what  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  registration  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War,  whether  the  office  mentioned  was  the  registration 
office  or  the  Charity  Organisation  office.  I  know  that  they 
work  in  very  close  co-operation.  I  think  that  it  will  be 
interesting  to  us  to  know  whether  the  call  for  workers  which 
she  told  us  of,  which  was  so  nobly  met,  was  made  to  the 
registrar,  purely  as  registrar,  or  whether  it  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Com- 
mittee in  that  district. 

May  I  thank  her  very  much  on  behalf  of  the  Provincial 
Committees,  and  the  rest  of  the  Conference,  for  her  opening 
remarks,  which  I  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  secure  in  some 
permanent  form?  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  us. 

May  I  add  to  what  Mr.  Woollcombe  has  said  for  London 
a  word  on  behalf  of  a  good  many  provincial  societies  within 
reach  of  London,  with  which  I  am  in  connection.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  fact  of  the  War  relief  work  and  of  the  regis- 
tration having  almost  invariably  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  Guild  of  Help  or  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  if  it  exists,  has  done  more  than  one  can  possibly 
conceive  to  break  down  the  prejudice  which  existed,  and  to 
advance  co-operation  and  co-ordination  in  work  in  the  future. 
It  must  be  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  see  that  the  impetus 
of  this  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  our  work  is  not 
let  drop ;  it  must  be  kept  up  until  we  make  all  the  societies 
and  the  clergy  and  other  agencies  into  a  co-ordinated  whole, 
which,  I  think,  must  occur  before  we  can  secure  our  object, 
which  is  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  all 
the  various  districts, 
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Mr.  A.  S.  Holmes  (Bolton    Guild   of    Help   and  Mutual 
Eegistry  of  Assistance) :  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  admirable  paper 
asked  for  the  experiences   of  other  organisations   and  other 
towns  in  this  work,  and  I  thought  that  it  might  interest  you 
to  know  what  we  have  done  in  Bolton.     We  in  Bolton  are  a 
voluntary  agency.     The  Registry  was  started  by  the  Guar- 
dians  calling    all   the   large   relief  ^cieties  together  at  the 
request  of  the  Local   Government  Board.      This  was  done 
about  three  years  ago,  and  practically  every  society  in  Bolton 
has  come  in  under  the  scheme  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
exception  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.     Money  for  the  organisation  and 
the  staff,  although  a  mundane  affair,  is  necessary,  and  we 
got  ours  in  Bolton  from  the  larger  organisations  who  came  in, 
the  Guardians  giving  £100;  the  Education  Committee,  £20; 
the   Distress  Committee,  ^020;  the  Guild   of  Help   and  the 
Queen  Street  Mission,  an  old  relief  society,  gave  their  share ; 
and   other   societies    or   institutions,    such   as    the    Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  the  Nursing  Associations, 
and  various  Church  and  Chapel  gift  funds,  have,  some   of 
them,  subscribed  small  amounts.     Weekly  returns  are  sent  in 
to  the  ofi&ce  from  all  the  large  societies,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  societies  once  a  month,   or,  in  the  case  of  the 
churches    and    chapels,    before     distributing    their     annual 
bounty.      Monthly  lists  are  sent  out  from  the  office  of  all 
cases  reported.     Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Registry  we 
found  out  its  detective  uses.     We  found  that  several  families 
had  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  relief  institutions,  that  they 
had  a  month  or  two  months  with  the  Guild  of  Help,  had 
then  gone  to  the   Queen  Street  Mission   and  had   a  month 
or  two  there ;  had  then  gone  on  to  another  society  and  had  a 
month  or  two   there.     The  Registry  has  now  stopped   that. 
Now,  as  several  of  the  speakers  have  said,  we  quite  agree  in 
Bolton  that  it  must  not  be  only  a  detective  agency  but  that 
it  must  promote  the  co-operation  of  all  bodies.     With  regard 
to  helping  cases,  the  Bolton  Guild  of  Help  motto  is  that  there 
should  be  a  friend  in  each  house,  and  we  try  to  work  the 
Eegistry  on  those  lines.     This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Guild 
of  Help  workers  operate  :  the  medical  officer  of  health,  for 
instance,    reports  a  case  of  consumption,   and  the  Guild  of 
Help  goes  out  to  that  case  and  arranges  to  supply  clothing  an(i 
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to  send  the  person  to  the  sanatorium.  Then  the  churches 
and  chapels  send  lists  of  people  for  their  annual  benefit  distri- 
bution of  flannel  and  so  on  at  Christmas  time.  We  find  out 
really  deserving  cases,  and  they  get  put  on  lists  such  as  the 
Mayor's  Christmas  Gift  list,  and  so  on.  In  connection  with 
the  War,  quite  early  on  we  sent  out  an  invitation  to  all  the 
business  firms  in  Bolton  to  give  us  the  names  of  their  people 
who  had  enlisted  or  who  had  been  called  up  as  Eeservists, 
asking  them  to  tell  us  what,  if  any,  relief  they  were  giving. 
Now,  this  has  been  quite  useful.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a 
hundred  firms  responded,  telling  us  the  amount  of  help  which 
they  were  giving  their  employees  who  had  enHsted,  and  that 
assisted  us  all  very  much  in  dealing  with  our  war  cases. 
There  was  a  great  amount  of  civil  distress  in  Bolton  as  well 
as  cases  of  distress  amongst  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives. 
Many  firms  had  also  helped,  and  we  had  lists  of  those  cases, 
and  that  helped  us  too. 

Mr.  Montagu  Harris  (Hon.  Secretary,  Surrey  Local  Eepre- 
sentative  Committee,  Secretary  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion) :  I  only  want  to  make  a  request.  I  understand  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  work  of  this  Conference  will  be  continued 
in  some  way  by  a  committee  of  some  sort  or  kind,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it.  I  hope  that  part  of  the  work  of  that 
committee  will  be  to  carry  out  to  some  extent  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  this  morning,  because  I  have  been 
intensely  interested  in  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
mutual  registration.  I  realise  that  that  is  a  matter  of 
machinery  which  some  people  think  dull,  but  personally  I 
think  that  in  these  matters  machinery  of  this  kind  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  request  that  I  want  to  make  is  that 
when  the  committee  goes  into  this  matter  and  considers  it  and 
makes  recommendations,  it  will  not  forget  the  counties.  The 
work  that  has  been  done  so  admirably  has  been  done  mainly 
in  towns,  and  almost  all  the  speakers  in  this  hall  have  repre- 
sented either  London  or  one  of  the  other  big  towns.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  problem  is  more  or  less  simple  in  towns, 
even  if  the  execution  is  sometimes  difficult,  for  different 
reasons;  but  the  problem  is  very  much  more  difficult  in  the 
counties,  and  I  do  hope  that  those  who  have  had  successful 
experience  in  the  towns  will  help  to  devise  some  method  by 
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which  something  of  the  same  success  can  be  achieved  in  the 
counties. 

Now,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Grundy  pointed  out,  that  recent 
developments  and  the  issues  of  P.R.D.  circulars  have  done 
something  in  this  direction.  The  counties  as  well  as  the 
towns  were  recommended  to  keep  a  file  of  all  assistance  given 
in  consequence  of  distress  arising  from  the  War,  and  some  of 
the  counties  have  done  that,  but  a  very  large  number  of  the 
counties  have  not.  They  have  got  their  local  committees  in 
different  parts  of  the  counties,  and  they  have  left  it  to  them. 
In  Surrey  we  attempted  to  keep  a  county  register  of  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  we  made  all  the  arrangements  for  it,  and  in 
my  office  we  have  the  information  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  it,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Surrey  there 
are  a  hundred  local  committees  (not  sub-committees)  entirely 
independent  of  the  County  Committee.  The  Local  Represen- 
tative Committee,  properly  so  called — that  is  to  say,  the 
County  Committee — has  no  authority  over  them  whatever,  no 
power  whatever,  absolutely  no  control,  and  therefore  if  any 
one  of  these  local  committees  is  inclined  to  work  independently 
of  the  County  Committee  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from 
doing  so.  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  locahties  in  which  that 
takes  place,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible,  on  a  purely 
voluntary  system  such  as  that  estabhshed  by  P.R.D.  (1),  to 
establish  anything  like  a  county  system  of  registration  of  this 
kind.  But  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  large  number  of  the  local  com- 
mittees send  up  the  cards  which  the  County  Committee  have 
provided  for  them  properly  filled  up,  and  we  have  our  card 
indexes.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  very  few  people  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  this,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
the  start  of  a  system  which  may  develop  into  something  really 
useful  in  the  future  if  we,  who  are  beginners,  tyros  in  the 
whole  thing,  are  assisted  by  the  advice  and  the  counsel  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  so  well  in  the  towns.  I  venture  to 
hope  that  those  who  have  organisations  which  have  succeeded 
will  help  to  advise  something  which  may  bring  about  in  the 
counties  something  of  the  same  kind  as  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  S.  LoMAX  (Secretary,  Manchester  C.O.S.) :  I  am  fully 
conscious  that  we  have  very  little  indeed  to  boast  about  in 
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Manchester  with  regard  to  registration  so  far  as  numbers  go. 
I  hear  from  several  speakers  that  they  have  hundreds  of 
organisations  sending  in  returns,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  Man- 
chester we  cannot  muster  a  hundred.  What  we  aim  at,  how- 
ever, is  quaHty  rather  than  quantity.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
you  to  have  500  or  600  names  on  your  register.  The  point 
is :  do  they  really  co-operate  wilih  you,  do  they  send  in  regu- 
larly weekly  returns  giving  full  information  of  the  cases  that 
they  are  helping,  because  unless  that  is  done  the  whole  thing 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  difficulties  in  Manchester  are 
mainly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  religious  bodies.  The 
clergy  and  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  will  not 
co-operate  with  us  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
should.  They  say — and,  of  course,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  it — '  We  know  our  own  people ;  it  would  not  be  right, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  give  away  their  confidence,'  and  so  on. 
But  I  submit  that  it  is  not  the  place,  it  is  not  the  duty,  of 
ministers  of  religion  to  be  relieving  officers.  I  feel  that  very 
strongly.  I  have  said  it  before  at  conferences  years  ago,  and 
every  day  my  experience  bears  that  out.  It  is  entirely  wrong 
for  a  clergyman  or  minister  of  religion  to  go  into  a  house  and 
for  the  man  or  woman  in  the  house  to  think  that  material 
rehef  can  be  got  from  him.  It  is  putting  them  in  an  entirely 
wrong  position,  and  I  am  trying  for  all  that  I  am  worth,  and 
I  have  been  trying  for  years,  when  a  clergyman  comes  into 
my  office,  to  get  him  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  two,  but  we 
have  only  two,  who  look  at  it  in  the  right  Hght.  Bather  than 
give  relief  themselves  they  say,  '  We  will  give  you  our  sick 
reUef  offertories,  and  send  our  people  to  you.  We  will  not 
promise  that  they  will  not  ask  for  much  more  relief  than  you 
will  give.'  Sometimes  they  say,  *  Go  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  and  they  will  deal  with  the  matter ;  we  cannot 
give  material  assistance  ourselves.'  I  hope  that  members  of 
the  Conference  will  try  in  their  own  particular  ways  (not  by 
public  meetings,  perhaps  that  would  be  wrong),  when  they 
have  a  chance,  to  explain  their  point  of  view  to  people  who 
come  into  their  offices. 

Now,   the    speaker  in   his  paper   says  that  the    Mutual 
Begistry  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  association.     I  was  entirely 
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of  that  opinion  when  I  was  first  connected  with  mutual  regis- 
tration; but  I  would  like  to  ask  how  we  are  going  to  get 
returns  kept  up  to  date  by  voluntary  organisation,  because  if 
the  work  is  purely  voluntary  it  is  really  a  matter  of  choice  and 
of  pleasure.  There  is  one  organisation  in  Manchester  that 
is  supposed  to  send  in  a  weekly  return.  It  is  a  religious 
organisation.  I  constantly  say  to  the  superintendent,  '  These 
are  not  half  your  cases;  you  must  have  many  more,'  and  he 
says,  *  Of  course,  they  are  not ;  but  we  send  you  a  few  to  keep 
you  quiet.'  That  is  entirely  a  farce,  and  I  tell  him  that  I  do 
not  want  to  be  kept  quiet  in  that  way. 

Now,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  ought  to 
be  registration  of  charitable  societies,  because  I  think  that  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  matter.  We  have  at  the  present  time, 
as  you  all  know,  many  bogus  societies  that  are  collecting 
funds,  which  societies  ought  not  to  exist  at  all.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  after  the  War  they  will  multiply  fourfold,  and 
you  will  have  organisations  by  the  hundred  appealing  for 
assistance  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  folk — organisa- 
tions which  have  no  right  to  exist  at  all.  Now,  could  we  not 
have  some  civic  registration  of  charitable  institutions,  so  that 
no  charity,  unless  it  was  working  on  right  lines,  and  submitted 
to  the  public  properly  audited  accounts,  should  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  an  area?  If  they  were  not  registered  we  could  say, 
'  No,  you  are  not  on  the  register,  and  we  will  not  aljow  you 
to  collect  at  all.'  Then  next  we  ought  to  have  civic  regis- 
tration of  mutual  assistance.  We  shall  never  get  it 
thoroughly  efficient  until  it  is  compulsory.  What  occurs  now 
is  most  inconsistent.  In  some  towns  you  will  get  the  Govern- 
ment pensions  sent  in  regularly  quite  up  to  date,  as  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  but  in  other  towns  the  pensions  officers 
refuse  to  do  so.  Now  what  is  to  happen?  To  my  mind  it 
ought  to  be  compulsory  all  over  the  country.  It  ought  not  to 
be  one  way  in  Manchester  and  in  Birmingham  another,  as  I 
know  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Miss  Sophia  Lonsdale  (Finsbury  C.O.S.) :  I  really  have 
no  right  whatever  to  speak  about  registration,  because  I  know 
nothing  of  it  first  hand,  but  what  I  do  want  to  say  is  that  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  second  hand.  When  the  War 
broke  out  I  was  largely  connected  with  an  association  for  find- 
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ing  work  for  young  ladies,  and  they  came  to  me  in  multitudes 
to  ask  for  work.  Some  of  my  friends  said,  *  You  are  never 
going  to  choke  them  off  by  registration !  '  I  said,  '  I  am  going 
to  send  them  to  registration  work,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
choke  them  off, '  and  I  got  no  end  of  girls  to  go  into  the  regis- 
tration offices,  and  they  did  not  find  it  at  all  dull ;  in  fact,  they 
told  me  that  it  was  wildly  exciting.  I  will  give  you  one 
instance  only,  and  I  could  give  you  many.  I  came  across  a 
girl  not  very  long  ago  who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  depression, 
and  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  was  hanging  about 
the  offices  of  a  society  who  neither  would  nor  could  employ  her 
properly.  She  was  a  very  clever  girl,  but  she  looked  fit  to 
hang  herself.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  her  depression,  and 
she  told  me,  'Well,  my  young  man  is  in  the  Flying  Corps. 
He  is  at  the  Front,  and  I  have  not  got  enough  to  do  here.' 
I  said,  '  Come  along  with  me,'  and  I  put  her  into  a  registra- 
tion office  in  what  some  people  might  call  rather  a  sordid  part 
of  London.  The  other  day  she  wrote  to  me  a  very  eloquent 
letter  of  thanks,  thanking  me  for  having  given  her  the  most 
delightful  work  of  her  life,  and  saying,  '  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  got  to  go,  but  my  young  man  is  back  from  the  Front  and 
I  am  going  to  be  married  to  him  next  week.  If  he  goes  back 
to  the  Front,  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be  to  go  back  to 
the  registration  office  if  they  will  have  me.' 

Mr.  .F.  B.  BouRDiLLON  (Eeading  Guild  of  Help) :  In 
Beading  we  have  got  most  of  the  usual  agencies,  but  we  have 
not  got  them  to  use  the  register.  We  use  the  register,  and 
we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  such  co-operation,  and  we 
make  a  good  deal  of  use  of  their  co-operation.  So  to  some 
extent  do  the  Guardians,  and  so  to  some  extent  have  the  Local 
Eepresentative  Committee  done  since  the  War;  but  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  agencies  use  the  register  as  they  might,  and 
our  problem  is  how  to  get  them  to  do  so.  I  think  that  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  get  them  to  do  it.  One  of  the 
first  is  to  get  them  to  notify  cases  before  they  come  up  to  the 
committees  instead  of  after  they  have  been  helped.  That  is 
done  very  satisfactorily  at  Birmingham  and,  I  believe,  in 
Liverpool,  and  no  doubt  to  some  extent  in  London,  but  I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  that.     Then  another  way  is  by 
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actually  personally  persuading  two  bodies  who  notify  one  case 
to  confer  about  it.  They  never  confer  unless  they  are  per- 
suaded to  do  so,  and  we  want  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  The  Eegistrar  should  induce  one  agency  to  corre- 
spond with  or  see  the  other. 

There  is  another  possibihty,  and  that  is  having  small  areas 
of  three  or  four  municipal  wards  in  which  there  is  a  small 
Standing  Committee  which  may  occasionally  confer  about 
cases.  Among  other  things,  I  think  that  some  of  the  Guilds 
of  Help  are  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  position  in  this  respect, 
because  they  have  grouped  committees  or  divisional  com- 
mittees covering  three  or  fonr  wards.  In  Reading  that  is 
extremely  useful,  because  we  get  all  the  ministers  and  heads 
of  religious  bodies  in  the  area  on  to  the  grouped  committees. 
Many  of  them  have  never  met  each  other  at  all  before,  but 
when  they  have  met  once  or  twice  they  always  seem  to  find 
it  an  enormous  benefit,  and  they  are  very  keen  to  talk  about 
cases.  In  some  cases  a  list  is  made  of  all  the  cases  current 
at  the  time,  and  then  they  go  through  the  whole  list  and 
discuss  anything  that  they  have  in  common.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  way  of  getting  mutual  confidence  between  the  various 
people  whom  we  want  to  induce  to  make  use  of  the  register. 
We  have  used  the  Occasional  Papers  published  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lloyd  to  the 
Conference  of  Guilds  of  Help.  I  leave  them  as  tracts  wherever 
I  can.  Mr.  C.  F.  Rogers'  books  on  '  Circumstances  and 
Character  '  are  extremely  valuable  to  everybody  who  wants 
to  think  about  these  matters,  though  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  everybody's  books,  because  no  books  are. 

As  I  have  said,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  people  to 
make  use  of  the  register,  and  that  is  the  real  problem  which 
I  think  all  registering  bodies  have  now  to  face. 

Miss  Wiseman  (Secretary,  Warwickshire  S.  and  S.F.A.)  : 
One  point  has  occurred  to  my  mind  in  which  mutual  regis- 
tration would  be  extremely  useful.  In  Warwickshire  we  have 
found  that  societies  have  co-operated  with  us  most  wonder- 
fully, especially  in  the  district  of  Nuneaton,  where  I  am  also 
Secretary.  Cases  are  sent  to  us,  however  distant  the  relative 
of  the  soldier  may  be.     People  say,  '  Go  to  the  Soldiers'  and 
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Sailors'  Families  Association;  they  will  help  you,'  and  the 
employers  of  labour  have  made  us  their  almoners,  so  that  we 
know  all  about  the  cases  from  that  point  of  view.     We  need 
helpers  very  badly  in  our  district,  which  is  largely  composed 
of  miners.     If  there  was  only  some  such  society  as  a  Kegis- 
tration  Society  where  we  could  apply  for  those  helpers  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  or  if  we  could  be  told  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  organisations  we  could  work  with  them.     If  you  go 
to  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  and  ask  him  for  a  helper,  as  a 
rule  he  will  not  give  you  a  name  because  he  is  afraid  that  you 
will  take  the  worker  from  the  parish.     We  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  but  that  is  the  fear.     We'want  help  with  our  case-work. 
One  of  my  district  secretaries  asked  a  lady  who  lived  two 
miles  away  from  a  certain  parish  to  represent  that  parish,  but 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  useless,  and  I  pointed  that  out. 
She  did  not  know  the  place,  and  did  not  know  to  whom  to 
apply.     In  very  many  cases  I  have  found  that  not  the  best 
representatives  have  been  appointed,  simply  because  the  lady 
at  the  head  of  the  district  did  not  know  the  district  at  all  well. 
If  we  had  some  Mutual  Eegistration  Society,   especially  in 
country  districts,  it  would  be  invaluable,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  preventing  overlapping,  but  also  as  a  means,  especially  in 
war-time,  of  finding  efficient  assistance  to  carry  out  the  work. 
Miss  M.  A.  Warner  (Southwark) :  There  is  only  one  sug- 
gestion that  I  want  to  make.     There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  co-operation  between  outside  agencies  and  the  Eegistra- 
tion Society,  but  I  think  that  until  there  is  closer  co-operation 
actually  in  the  C.O.S.  offices  with  regard  to  registration,  there 
will  never  be  any  extraordinary  success.     I  believe  that  it  is 
a  rule  that  at  any  rate  paid  registrars  shall  have  some  C.O.S. 
training,   but  nothing  is  ever  said  about  C.O.S.   secretaries 
having  registration  training,  and  I  think  that  they  should 
have  it. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Douglas  (Battersea  C.O.S.) :  There  is  one  sug- 
gestion that  I  wish  to  make  on  a  point  which  is  not  dwelt 
on  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  He  speaks  about  a  general 
register,  which  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
says  that  it  will  contain  the  names  of  all  voluntary  agencies — 
religious  and  philanthropic — willing  to  be  registered.     Now, 
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with  his  permission,  I  will  go  one  step  further  and  add  that 
it  should  also  contain  the  names  of  those  agencies  which  refuse 
or  neglect  to  register.  Some  of  them  do,  and  what  is  the 
result?  I  am  giving  my  own  experience  as  a  registrar.  When 
you  know  that  such  and  such  an  agency  does  not  register,  and 
anybody  comes  from  that  agency  and  says  '  Will  you  kindly 
subscribe?  '  we  should  say,  '  No,  you  do  not  register.  If  you 
did,  you  should  have  my  sixpence  '  or  shilling  or  2s.  6d.  or 
whatever  it  is.  I  have  found  that  fairly  successful.  I  think 
that  if  that  plan  was  adopted  by  all  social  workers,  we  should 
have  that  quasi  compulsion — shall  I  say? — which  our  friend 
from  Manchester  said  was  so  necessary  and  would  be  so  useful. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bail  WARD  (London  C.O.S.) :  The  subject  of 
to-day's  Conference  is,  I  think,  a  little  wider  than  regis- 
tration, that  is  to  say,  it  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  future 
co-operation.  It  is  rather  refreshing,  after  so  many  years,  to 
find  that  the  same  Mesopotamian  words  '  co-operation  '  and 
'co-ordination,'  which  were  borrowed  by  the  C.O.S.  (I  sup- 
pose from  Dr.  Johnson)  about  fifty  years  ago,  are  now  on 
everybody's  lips.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  them  in  Govern- 
ment circulars,  and  to  find  that  they  have  penetrated  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  all 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination, 
but  the  question  is,  how  are  they  to  be  achieved?  Now,  I 
want  to  show  one  or  two  manners  in  which  I  think  they  will 
not  be  achieved,  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  promotion  of 
councils,  committees,  institutions,  and  so  on.  I  believe  that 
if  co-operation  is  to  be  introduced  it  must  be  introduced  from 
below  and  not  from  above.  That,  I  know,  has  from  the  very 
earliest  times  been  the  beHef  of  our  great  leader.  Sir  Charles 
Loch. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  manner  in  which  I  think 
they  cannot  be  achieved,  and  that  is  by  placing  voluntary 
charity  under  the  aegis  of  Government  control.  That  was 
practically  the  point  of  a  paper  which  was  read  to  us  during 
this  Conference,  but  I  do  not  think  the  point  has  been  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  there 
is  for  the  first  time  a  proposal  to  place  voluntary  charity 
under  the  control  of  the  Government.       I   think    that    few 
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of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
voluntary  charity  would  desire  any  such  thing  to  occur.  The 
proposal  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  set  up  a  kind  of  hybrid  affair. 
I  beHeve  that  the  recognised  name  for  it  is  voluntary  charity 
in  a  municipal  setting,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  creation  which 
could  not  have  a  permanent  existence.  I  suppose  that  we 
all  of  us  know  the  sad  story  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  and 
the  equally  tragic  history  of  the  lady  of  Riga. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  up  to  now  of 
attempting  to  combine  voluntaryism  and  State  action,  and 
first  of  all  we  may  refer  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  which  is 
the  greatest  voluntary  movement  of  our  time.  We  know 
that  of  late  years  it  has  been  placed  under  State  control,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Friendly  Society 
movement  is  inside,  in  the  position  of  the  girl  who  rode  on  the 
tiger. 

Then,  again,  voluntary  action  has  initiated  apprenticeship 
and  skilled  employment  societies,  but,  if  what  I  hear  is  true, 
I  think  it  will  not  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  apprenticeship 
and  skilled  employment  societies  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
what  are  now  called  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees.  I  give 
you  those  two  illustrations  to  show  the  danger  of  in  any 
way  getting  State  action  introduced  into  voluntary  work. 
What  happens  is  that  you  grasp  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the 
substance.  It  is  quite  possible  that  by  State  control  you  may 
get  co-operation,  and  you  may  get  co-ordination,  but  you  lose 
far  more  than  you  gain,  I  think.  In  the  latest  report  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  great 
change  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  societies.  That  appears  in 
their  official  document.  Of  course  they  say  that  it  is  not 
due  to  any  Government  action;  they  say  that  the  change  of 
spirit  was  in  progress  long  before  there  was  any  National 
Insurance,  but  it  is  a  very  curious  coincidence  that  we  have 
State  control  of  the  friendly  societies,  and  we  have  this  change 
of  spirit. 

Now,  finally,  what  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  get 
real  co-operation?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  real  co- 
operation is  co-operation  that  you  get  because  people  want  it. 
The  grieat  value  of  registration  is  that  it  teaches  all   these 
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societies  the  real  value  of  co-operation  to  themselves,  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  teaches  them  how  they  can  help  those  whom 
they  wish  to  help  better  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  help 
them  before.  It  is  because  of  that  that  I  think  we  all  of  us 
recognise  the  great  value  of  registration.  But  as  a  greater 
and  wider  matter  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  only  true 
method  of  co-operation  is  to  bring  all  these  societies  together, 
as  Mr.  Woollcombe  has  suggested,  and  to  make  them  a  real 
force  in  the  country,  which  they  are  not  at  present.  If  we  do 
that,  I  think  that  we  shall  really  have  made  a  great  step,  and 
shall  have  brought  about  real  co-operation.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  to  be  hopeless  about  it.  Since  I  first  began  to 
take  up  this  kind  of  work  I  have  seen  a  very  enormous  advance 
in  the  appreciation  of  good  working  charity,  including,  of 
course,  co-operation.  So  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  in  too 
great  a  hurry  throw  up  these  things  or,  in  other  words,  throw 
away  the  substance  in  grasping  at  the  shadow. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  give  Miss  Armstead  the  opportunity 
of  answering  the  question  that  has  been  asked,  or  anything 
that  has  been  raised  in  the  discussion,  if  she  cares  to  do  so. 

Miss  C.  W.  Armstead  :  It  is  difficult  to  answer  the 
question,  because  the  C.O.S.  Case-work  office  and  the  Eegis- 
tration  office  are  so  close  together.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
it  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  those  who  wanted  advice 
came  to  the  Registration  office  first,  and  afterwards  came  to 
the  C.O.S.  office.  We  have  an  enormous  amount  of  inquiries 
in  our  office.     That  is  all  I  can  say,  I  am  afraid. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Lloyd  :  I  have  not  been  able,  I  am  afraid, 
to  take  a  note  of  all  the  very  many  interesting  points,  though 
I  have  jotted  down  a  few  with  which  I  will  deal,  if  I  can  only 
read  my  writing. 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  has  been  very 
encouraging,  at  all  events,  to  find  so  many  people  taking  a 
living  interest  in  this  subject.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard 
anything  by  way  of  criticism  which  ought  to  turn  the  rawest 
recruit  away  from  mutual  registration,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  doing  that.  If  any  would 
throw  any  doubt  whatever  on  the  value  of  it,  what  I  say  again 
is  :  let  us  find  out  a  better  way  of  doing  it. 
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My  remarks  are,  I  know,  disjointed,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  minutes  because  there  are  points  that  want  further 
consideration.  I  had  better  say  at  once,  perhaps,  that  I  was 
greatly  relieved  after  some  alarm  when  the  name  of  Mr. 
Arthur  ColHns,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Citizens'  Committee,  was  called.  I  felt  that  I  would  rather 
leave  the  Hall,  but  after  he  had  spoken  I  was  glad  that  I  had 
stayed.  Mr.  Collins  represents  a  new  broom — the  Citizens' 
Committee  in  Birmingham — and  new  brooms  are  supposed  to 
sweep  very  clean,  and  our  Mutual  Eegistration  Committee  was 
rather  afraid  of  being  swept  out  with  the  rest  of  the  rubbish. 
Well,  I  have  just  got  a  new  hat,  and  there  is  more  room  in  it. 
I  can  take  the  paper  out  as  I  go  home,  to  allow  for  the  sweUing 
of  my  head. 

With  regard  to  what  Miss  Armstead  said  as  to  the  relation- 
ship between  mutual  registration  work  and  charity  organisa- 
tion work  or  anything  else,  I  am  sure  that  she  will  not  mis- 
understand me,  but  I  do  think  that  she  identified  it  too  closely 
with  the  CO. S.  I  think  that  I  can  say  that  with  a  clear  con- 
science, for  this  reason :  that  my  own  particular  persuasion, 
philanthropically,  in  Birmingham  is  a  Guild  of  Help.  We  do 
not  call  it  a  Guild  of  Help  because,  Birmingham  being  the 
hub  of  the  universe,  we  scarcely  ever  adopt  a  mere  common 
term,  although  it  stands  for  the  -same  thing.  Although  we 
are  or  were  a  Guild  of  Help,  we  call  ourselves  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Aid  Committee.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing, 
I  may  tell  you,  as  a  Guild  of  Help.  If  anybody  would  read 
my  paper,  I  think  that  he  would  not  accuse  me  of  bringing 
the  City  of  Birmingham  Aid  Society  to  the  front  all  the  time. 
I  was  speaking  of  mutual  registration,  which  is  not  to  be 
closely  identified  with  Guilds  of  Help,  City  Aid  Society,  or 
Charity  Organisation  at  all,  but  is  to  be  a  comprehensive 
thing.  In  Birmingham  we  have  a  Guild  of  Help  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  Now,  supposing  that  we  go 
and  press  and  push  C.O.S.  or  Guild  of  Help,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  little  sectional  feeling,  and  at  once  you  create  a  diffi- 
culty instead  of  getting  over  it.  The  desire  is  for  compre- 
hensive work.  May  I  leave  this  word  with  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation members  here  present  for  what  it  is  worth — try  to  drop 
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using  '  C.O.S.'  so  largely  until  the  whole  heavens  are  covered 
with  it,  when  you  talk  about  this  kind  of  thing.  I  wish  that 
there  was  a  better  title  for  mutual  registration,  but  we  shall 
find  one  in  Birmingham  before  long.  It  is  going  to  be  com- 
prehensive of  all,  and  every  society  that  co-operates  through 
it  with  every  other  society  can  still  think  that  that  particular 
society  is  the  very  best  one,  and  especially  the  society  to  keep 
going,  while  yet  it  is  working  in  harmony  with  all  the  others. 
However  great,  good,  and  important  the  C.O.S.  is — and  I 
acknowledge  freely  that  I  greatly  admire  it — there  are  some 
misguided  people  who  think  that  the  C.O.S.  is  not  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  hard,  I  daresay,  to  impress  some 
people  with  that,  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  are  those 
who  think  that  there  are  other  ways  of  working.  So  much 
for  that. 

The  Member  for  Huddersfield  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
asked  the  secret  of  success  in  Birmingham.  Now,  not  jesting 
at  all,  do  not  let  anyone  go  away  from  here  and  say  that  we 
think  in  Birmingham  that  the  scheme  is  completely  successful, 
and  that  even  the  simple  suggestions  and  ideas  that  I  have 
called  your  attention  to  in  the  paper  are  carried  out  absolutely 
to  the  full.  I  have  not  said  so,  have  I,  in  the  paper?  No, 
and  I  do  not  say  so  here.  I  am  always  trying  to  reach  at 
something  beyond,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  paper.  It 
is  not  what  we  have  done,  but  what  we  hope  to  do.  In  some 
degree  we  have  achieved  something,  but  we  are  not  the  roaring 
success  that  one  or  two  speakers  have  been  kind  enough  to 
credit  us  with  being. 

I  have  been  asked  the  secret  of  success  in  getting  hold  of 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  various  denominations.  Well, 
we  have  had  no  difficulty.  What  is  the  secret  of  it?  I  think 
it  is  that  no  one  particular  body  has  pushed  itself  to  the  front 
at  all.  Why  did  we  choose  as  a  basis  the  Guild  of  Help  or 
City  Aid  Society?  Simply  for  this  reason:  that  it  included 
all  sorts  of  people,  including  Charity  Organisation  people  in 
Birmingham  and  all  kinds  of  persuasions  of  those  who  profess 
religion  and  those  who  do  not.  We  have  never  asked  ques- 
tions. I  have  myself  sat  on  the  District  Committee  for  a  year 
or  two  with  a  dozen  people  round  the  table,  and  sometimes 
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more.  I  am  marked  by  my  collar,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
I  call  myself  in  that  way,  but  the  man  close  to  me  or  right 
opposite  to  me  may  be  of  my  general  form  of  religion,  or  he 
may  have  no  professed  organised  form  of  religion.  The 
question  never  crops  up.  Happily  I  can  say  that  even  being 
what  I  am  by  profession,  it  has  never  been  a  hindrance  to 
me — I  mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  against  my 
character  or  even  my  reputation,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  it  has  not  choked  off  members  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
persuasion  who  deny  every  doctrine  I  hold  and  condemn  every 
practice  that  I  pursue.  Now,  that  sort  of  thing  comes  about 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  do  not  know,  and  do  not  even 
ask.  Here  is  a  work  that  everybody  knows  we  are  trying  to 
do ;  we  are  trying  to  help  in  the  best  form  materially,  by  per- 
sonal service  or  anything  else,  those  who  are  in  need  of  it, 
and  here  are  people  who  say  that  they  are  willing  to  help.  We 
do  not  ask  any  subsidiary  questions  about  them.  That  is  the 
general  principle,  and  that  is  the  secret  by  which  we  have 
got  hold  of  various  people.  A  detail  is  this  :  we  divide  the 
whole  thing  into — I  forget  how  many  divisions — seven,  ten, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  we  have  an  honorary  registrar  for 
each  division.  He  again  is  a  person  who  is  recommended 
to  us  by  social  workers  and  not  by  denominational  workers. 
We  do  not  know — and  if  he  is  the  right  sort  we  do  not  care — 
what  denomination  he  belongs  to.  He  goes,  after  preparing 
the  way  by  letter  or  by  circular,  to  the  representatives  of  the 
various  agencies,  including  the  religious  denominations,  and 
persuades  them  if  he  can.  The  fact  remains,  as  we  all  know, 
that  in  this  country  as  in  others  the  clergy  or  clericalism  is — 
you  know  what  it  is — it  is  the  difficulty.  I  know  that  it  really 
is  so  sometimes.  Let  me  say  this  humbly :  that  my  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  in  philanthropic,  municipal,  and 
every  other  sort  of  work  where  good  work  is  to  be  done,  the 
great  difficulty  is  not  in  those  that  you  are  working  for,  but 
amongst  the  good  people  that  you  are  working  with,  and  it  is 
the  goodest  that  can  be  the  most  troublesome.  Some  of  you 
thought  that  that  was  confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
you  cannot  have  been  very  long  in  any  of  the  societies  and 
agencies  represented  here  without  finding  out  that  it  is  not  so. 
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Now,  I  think  that  almost  my  last  point  is  about  compul- 
sion. First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  you  cannot  get  it,  and 
that  if  you  could  you  ought  not  to  want  it.  We  are  deahng 
with  voluntary  charitable  work.  Of  course,  for  co-operation 
we  want  to  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  voluntarily  and  what  is  being  done  by  public  statutory 
bodies.  Now,  when  Mr.  Lomax  and  Mr.  Douglas  say  that 
you  must  compel  voluntary  societies  to  register,  I  will  give 
you  the  sort  of  answer  that  would  come  from  a  person  Hke 
myself,  and  there  are  some  others  something  like  me — not 
exactly,  but  something.  I  say  this  in  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies, even  with  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  chair :  *  If  you  say 
you  will  compel  me  in  a  work,  religious,  philanthropic, 
or  anything  else  which  depends  on  my  goodwill  and  my  good- 
will only,  I  will  not  be  compelled.'  I  say  it  about  this  sub- 
ject too.  I  say  in  my  paper  that  I  w*ould  invite  all  societies 
to  file  statements  of  account  and  annual  reports  of  what 
they  do,  and  that  would  be  a  hall-mark  of  respectability.  It 
was  said  that  it  was  not  referred  to,  but  there  it  is  on  page  169. 
You  must  have  a  certain  sort  of  compulsion,  and  the  only 
sort  of  compulsion  is  this — persuasion,  showing  them  the  use- 
of  a  thing,  and  the  good  of  it.  That  is  how  to  compel  them. 
My  last  word  is  this :  How  and  why  is  a  mother  the  queen  of 
her  children?'  Why,  she  is  their  queen  because  they  know 
that  she  has  served  them  best. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  we  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  close  of  the  discussion,  I  claim  the  privilege^ 
of  saying  two  or  three  words.  It  is  an  excellent  rule  of  this 
Conference  that  there  should  be  no  votes  of  thanks,  but  I 
think  that  the  Conference  will  wish,  through  my  voice,  to 
congratulate  the  Joint  Committee,  and  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Eoxburgh  and  Miss  Marsland  on  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  attendance  has  been  excellent.  Yesterday  when 
I  was  present  the  attendance  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  good 
indeed,  and  it  is  typical  not  purely  of  London.  The  whole 
object  and  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  a  strong  attend- 
ance from  other  parts  of  England.  That  was  what  was 
wanted.  Now,  the  voice  of  the  provinces,  which,  indeed,  we^ 
principally  came  together  to  hear,    has  been    not    unsym- 
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pathetic ;  it  has  been  very  sympathetic,  exceedingly  sanguine 
(a  delightful  quality  which  we  do  not  always  have  in  London) 
and  exceedingly  emphatic.  It  is  a  voice  that  we  have  been 
glad  to  hear.  We  wanted  to  know  clearly  where  we  were, 
and,  if  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  to  know  exactly 
what  they  were.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  come  to  light  have  really  revealed  very 
great  agreement  and  unanimity — differences  of  opinion  such 
as,  for  instance,  emerged  between  Mr.  D'Aeth's  paper  and 
the  very  interesting  speech  of  Mr.  Shairp,  of  Leeds,  as  I 
found  it  yesterday  afternoon,  the  same  point  of  view  being 
voiced  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Bailward  just  now.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  differences  of  opinion.  What  do  we  come 
together  for  except  to  hear  each  other's  opinions?  These 
differences  of  opinion  were  just  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
exhibit  quite  clearly  before  us  the  points  in  the  problem  of 
future  co-operation.  We  shall  go  away  from  here,  I  suppose, 
and  hope,  not  thinking  exactly  the  same  things  as  we  thought 
when  we  came  here,  but  prepared  to  reflect  upon  and  con- 
sider the  points  of  view  of  others,  seeing  clearly  how  much 
is  assured  to  us  and  where  the  lines  of  future  organisation 
may  to  some  extent  be  matter  of  divergence  of  opinion.  In 
these  things  we  must  reflect  maturely,  gather  all  the  experi- 
ence that  we  can,  and  endeavour  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
years  to  make  up  our  minds. 

One  little  note  has  been  struck  this  morning — a  very 
natural  note — about  the  CO. S.  filHng  the  sky.  Well,  things 
will  sometimes  seem  to  be  so  with  every  Society,  but  I  was 
deUghted  all  through  yesterday  to  observe  that  there  was  no 
division  in  thought  between  the  C.O.S.  and  Guilds  of  Help. 
The  C.O.S.  and  Guilds  of  Help  were,  I  think,  spoken  of 
together  as  pursuing  the  same  aims  and  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this  :  that  it  is  not  to  bring 
in  the  name  "  C.O.S."  that  interests  me  so  specially,  but 
there  is  something  behind  it  which  does  worry  and  interest  and 
absorb  me  a  good  deal,  and  makes  me,  I  will  not  merely  say 
anxious,  but  eager  for  care  in  the  future.  It  is  not  to  adopt 
the  C.O.S.  title,  but  it  is  the  training.  Training  is  common 
to  Guilds  of  Help  and  C.O.S.s,  and  every  body  of  workers 
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who  take  up  serious  social  work,  but  the  training  must  be  real 
training,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  training  that  is  not 
real  training.       I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  C.O.S. 
being  the  people  to  go  to  for  training,  because  this  will  all 
settle  itself  as  soon  as  there  are  serious  workers,  under  what- 
ever name,  all  over  the  country,  and  there  are  many  serious 
workers  at  present.       You  must  have  training,  and  serious 
training,  or  else  the  future  of  our  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion will  be  written  in  the  sand  and  absolutely  useless.       It 
was  a  happy  thought,  I  think,  to  have  this  morning's  paper 
as  the  climax  of  the  work  of  the  Conference.     I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  intentional,  but  I  thought  it  a  most  excellent 
idea.     We  have  had  a  most  admirable  paper,  and,  if  possible, 
a  still  more  admirable  reply  to  the  discussion.     I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  heard  a  better  reply  to  a  morning's  discussion  than 
Mr.  Lloyd's.     Now,  registration  and  serious  training,  taken 
together,  show  the  road  as,  I  believe,  to  future  co-operation 
and  co-ordination — the  main  road,  the  principal  thoroughfare. 
There  will  be  turnings  at  the  end  about  which  we  still  have 
to  make  up  our  minds.     Somebody  once  said — and  I  believe 
that  I  am  saying  nothing  profane  in  repeating  it — that  the 
real  good  of  an  Established    Church   was  that  you  had   an 
educated  gentleman  in  every  parish.     Now,  suppose  that  we 
reverse  the  proposition :  if  you  have  in  every  locality  through- 
out this  country  one,  ten,  or  a  hundred  seriously  trained,  com- 
petent, and  experienced  social  workers,  according  to  the  size 
and  requirements  of  the  locality,  then  I  think  that  it  does  not 
so  very  much  matter  what  is  the  shape  of  the  established 
organisation  that  you  are  going  to  set  up.      There  must  be 
constructive  work.       Now,   bodies  of  workers,  whatever  the 
names  of  the  bodies,   solidly   organised  by  constructive   co- 
operation, by  combined  work  in  registration  and  by  a  common 
serious  training,   will  make,  I  think,  not   unimportant,  but 
less  important  than  you  might  suppose,  the  question  of  the 
precise  mode  of  originating  the  general   controlling  organ. 
Some  may  think  that  it  ought  on  the  whole  to  spring  up  from 
below,  and  some  may  think  that  it  would  be  better  arranged 
from  above.     Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  two  methods  do 
not  altogether  exclude  each  other ;  but  any  way  the  tools  will 
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come  to  him  who  can  use  them.  When  you  have  serious 
workers  who  know  their  work,  whoever  wants  a  job  done  will 
come  to  those  serious  workers  and  will  let  them  have  a  free 
hand,  because,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  said  to  us,  their  services 
cannot  possibly  be  got  in  any  other  way. 

Well,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  if  so,  when  we  have  another 
such  meeting  as  this  may  it,  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will, 
meet  in  the  same  spirit,  with  further  advance  in  achievement, 
and  under  happier  general  circumstances  of  history. 
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Miss  Locket,  Hon.  Sec.         ... 
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Rev.  Thory  Gage  Gardiner,  M.A. 

Miss  Ritchie 

Miss  A.  L.  Wood 

Miss  Read,  Hon.  Sec,  or  Hon.  Treas.  . 

Miss  C.  Middleton,  Hon.  Sec. 

Miss  Tree 

Mrs.  Ormerod 

Miss  Robinson 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hincks,  Sec 

Miss  Joan  I-earoyd,  Hon.  Sec. 

S.  &  S.F.A.      .       . 

Charity  Organisation 
Committee 

Personal  Service 
Association 

Local  Representa- 
tive Committee 

S.  &  S.F.A.       .       . 

S.  &  S.H.S.      .       . 

S.  &  S.F.A.      .       . 

Charity  Organisation 
Society 

(E.  End  Com- 
mittee) 

Charity  Organisation 
Society 

S.  &  S.F.A.      .       . 
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Kirkcaldy  and 
Dysart 

Lambeth 

(Norwood  Div.) 

Lancashire    (Bol- 
ton Div.) 

Leeds     . 

Leicester 

Leicestershire 
,   (E.  Norton  Div.) 
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